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MAHATMA 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 


HE term ‘ Mahatma ” has been much abused but has precise 
and intelligible meanings and a long history. Like so many 
oth®r of the technical terms of Indian metaphysics, the word is difficult 
to explain and seems to have a vague or sentimental connotation main- 
ly because of our general ignorance of Christian and all other traditional 
philosophies, so that, for example, we are no longer able to distinguish 
spirit from soul or essence from existence; and because of the 
absolute values we mistakenly attach to “ personality,” or rather, 
individuality. ° 
At a point already far from the beginning we find in a Buddhist 
Sutta the distinction drawn between the Greater and.the Lesser 
“ selves ” of a man, respectively mahātmā and alpdétmé,! these 
‘* selves ’’ corresponding to St, Bernard’s esse and proprium, “ being ” 
and ‘‘ property,” i.e., the psycho-physical qualities by which one 
individual is distinguished from another. These two ‘ selves ” are, 
again, the ‘‘ lives ’’ of John XII. 25, “ He that would save his life, 
let him lose it,” and one of them is that ‘f life ” that a man “ must 


1 The e terms are given in their Sanskrit, rather than in their Pali forms, to avoid 
confu-ion. The distinction is the same as that of the “fair Y (kalyana) {from the ‘* foul 


papa) self, as drawn in A. I. 149. 
[ZOC 
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hate if he would be my disciple ” (Luke XIV. 26) ; in these texts the 
words which have been rendered by “ life,” here and in Luke IX. 24, 
‘* Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake,” are Latin anima and 
Greek psyche, implying (1) self as a psychological entity, all in fact 
that is implied by psyche in our “ psychology ’’ and (2) the spiritual 
gelf,” i 

Tn Mahātmā, maha is simply ‘‘ great,” “ higher,” or ‘‘superior :”’ 
gman, like Greek pneuma, is primarily “ spirit.” But because the 
spirit is the real being of the man, as distinguished from the accidents 
of this being by which the individual is known as So-and-so and is 
possessed of particular qualities or properties, ãtman in reflexive usage 
acquires the value of ‘‘ self,” whatever may be our opinion as to the 
nature of this ‘ self,” whether physical, psychic, or spiritual. In this 
sense it can be used to denote either of the ‘‘ lives ° referred to in the 
texts cited above. But it is precisely at this point that the funda- 
mental importance of the traditional and often repeated injunction 
‘Know thyself ’’ emerges: for the ‘‘ reasoning and mortal man ”’ “‘ has 
forgotton who he is ’’ (Boethius), and to those who have thus forgotten 
are applied the words of the Song of Songs, ‘‘ if thou knowest not 
taiyself, depart.” The word of God, as St. Paul so trenchantly 
expresses it, is ‘* sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even ty 
tne dividing asunder of soul and spirit ° (Heb. TV.192) ; as it musi, 
i: the way of return to God is to be stated ; for if it be true that 
‘` whoever is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit ° (1 Cor. VI. 27), this 
can only be by ‘‘ an elimination of all otherness ’’ (Nicolas of Cusa). 
‘“herefore, as Eckhart says, “ All scripture cries aloud for freedom 
fom self,” and here the word “ all’? mnst be taken in its widest 
possible sense, for this is the burden as much of Brahmanical, 
Buddhist and Islamic scripture ag it is of Christian. It must be 
cbserved, however, that thisis much rather a metaphysical than an 
ethical doctrine, and that ‘‘ freedom from self ’’ means very much 
more than is conveyed by our word ‘‘ unselfishness °: ‘‘ selfless 
conduct ’’ will be merely symptomatic of the man whose self has been 
‘ naughted ’’ and whose works are ‘‘ those of the Holy Ghost 
(spiritus, pneuma, ruah, dtman) rather than his own ’”’ (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, based on 2 Cor. ITI. 17 and Gal. V. 18). The altruist does 
es ‘f he ’? would be done by: the acts of one who is altogether “ in 
the spirit ° are unmotivated, whether for good or evil, they are 
simply manifestations of the Truth apart from which ‘‘ he ” no longer 


= 
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exists ; it is only conventionally and logically, and for practical 
convenience, and not really, that he can speak of himself as “I” or 
of anything as ‘‘ mine ” ; in reality ‘‘ I live, yet not ‘I,’ but Christ 
liveth in me ” (Gal. II. 20), “‘ I wander in the world and am not any- 
one ” (akimcano carémi loke, Buddhist). 

The term Mahatn#& is primarily a designation of the “ Great 
Unborn Spirit ” (mahdn aja dtmi, BU. IV. 4. 22; dtma& mahän, KU. 
III. 10), the Supernal Son (MU. VII. 11. 8), the spiritual-essence 
(dtman) of all that is (RV. I. 115. 1) at once the Giver of Life and 
Death the Ender (mahdtmé in KU. I. 16): a designation, that is to 
say, of the spirant God as distinguished from the despirated Godhead, 
which distinction is superseded only in the Supreme Identity of the 
Person (purusa), That One (tad ekam}. The Spirit as described in 
Indian scripture is thus the Light of lights, and the only free agent 
in all things ; for in this ‘‘ eternal philosophy ° if is not “ we” 
who see, hear, act and so forth, but the immanent Spirit that sees, 
hears and acts in us. 

If now the fundamental question is asked in the Upanisads and 
Buddhism, ‘‘ By which self ° is freedom attainable, the answer is 
evidently ‘‘ by the spiritual self,” and not by the individual, psycho- 
physical ego. The possibility of a salvation from pain, fear and death 
and all that we mean by “ evil ” is the possibility of transposing our 
conscious of being (valid in itself but not to ba confused with our 
concept of being So-and-so) from the human ego to the immanent 
Spirit which lends itself to very individuality impartially without ever 
itself becoming anyone ; the possibility, that is to say, of transferring 
our consciousness of being from the lesser to the greater self ; the 
possibility, of becoming a ‘‘ Mahātmā,” or as St. Paul would express 
it, of ‘“ being in the spirit.” To cafl a man Mahatma is then as much 
as to say ‘‘ Great Spirit,” ‘‘ Sun,” “ Great Light °’; it is more than to 
call him a saint, it is to cal] him a Son of God and a shaft of the 
Uncereated Light. It implies, indeed, thatthe man socalled is no 
longer in the common sense “‘ himself,” no longer ‘ all-too-human,”’ 
but being ‘‘ joined to God, is one spirit ’’ (1 Cor. VI. 17). 

This is not a claim that any man would make for himself ; he 
cannot make it as a man, nor is it one that could be proven. If a man 
has really here and now ‘‘ become what he is”? (geworden was er ist), 
a blast of the Spirit (for ‘‘ That art thou ’’), “ free in this life ” 
(jivan-mukta), or as Riimi expresses it, “‘ a dead man walking, one 
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whose spirit hath a dwelling place on high at this moment,” all this is 
strictly speaking a secret between himself and God. The reader may 
not believe that the state of perfection ‘‘ even as your Father in heaven 
:8 perfect ” implied by the epithet Mahatma can be realised, or may 
not believe that it has been realised in the man of whom we can still 
speak as Mohandas Gandhi. My only object has been to explain the 
real meaning of the term Mah&tm& which has been applied to Gandhi 
by those who regard him asa Messiah, and which has become in- 
separably connected with his name. 

I conclude with the definition of the Mahatma given in the 
Buddhist Sutta (A. I. 249) cited at the beginning of the second 
paragraph of this article. The Mahatma ‘‘ is of full-grown body, will 
and foreknowledge ; he is not emptied out, but a Great Spirit whose 
behaviour is incalculable,”’ 


woe! 


INSPECTION AND AUDIT OF CO- -OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN BENGAL 
J. P. NIYOGI 


Minto Professor of Economics, Calcutta University 


ROMINENT co-operators in India have recently drawn attention. 
to the fundamental fact that conditions of administration 


play an important part in the development of a strong and 
efficient co-operative organisation. Unfortunately, the administrative 


aspect did nob receive the attention it deserved in the formative 
period of the movement. It was, however, suddenly brought into 


prominence in 1929 and the following years when low commodity 


prices and steadily mounting overdues brought about a disorganisation 
of the machinery of co-operative credit. Well-wishers of the movement 
all over India realised, as never before, the necessity of effecting an 
improvement in the existing administrative organisation. In our 
own province the subordinate agency was strengihened for dealing 
with collection of arrears, and schemes were set on foot for imparting’ 
instruction to the staff in co-operative law and practice. 

She superior staff of the Co-operative Department consists of a 
Registrar assisted by several Assistant Regiatrars. The audit work is 
conducted by the Chief Auditor with the help of five Divisional 
Auditors. It will appear from the table below that credit societies and 
central banks are not evenly distributed throughout the five divisions. 


TABLE I 


Divisional Distribution of Co-operative Credit Societies 


: _ _ Primary Societies 
Divisions Central Banks Agricultural Non-agricultural 


Presidency 21 3,659 189 
Burdwan 21 R 3,727 78 
Dacca 31 5,709. - 106 
Chittagong 16 2,857 86 


Rajshahi 29 8,817 74 
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In the circumstances the partition of the Province into Co- 
operative Divisions coterminous in area with administrative Divisions 
would have given rise to serious practical difficulties. It was, therefore, 
necessary to split up some of the larger administrative Divisions and 
appoint additional Assistant Registrars to enable these officers to 
exercise effective control. But it is worth recalling that about 25% of 
the credit societies in Bengal belong to the “D” and “E” classes and 
are hopelessly inefficient from the co-operative standpoint. If these 
“D” and “E” class societies are liquidated, it might be possible to 
‘reduce the superior staff without any loss cf efficiency. 


INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


(Inspectors, auditors and supervisors constitute the subordinate 
saff. It is a mattter of common knowledge that supervisors employed 
by Central Banks are expected to perform a multiplicity of duties, and 
that it has not hitherto been possible for them todo all the work 
allotted to them. What is true of supervisors is also largely true of the 
inspecting and audit staff} The following table will show the number 
o: Inspectors, Auditors and Supervisors employed during 1925-36. 


Taste IT 
Strength of the Subordinate Staff, 1925-35 


Year No, of Societies Inspectors ~*~. Auditors Supervisors 
Agricultural & Ç 
Non-agricultural * 
1925-26 12,704 75 95 308 
1926-27 15,319 14 98 i 886 
1927-28 17,978 75 . 98 448 
1928-29 19,742 81 124 511 
1929-80 22,390 80 184 586 
1980-31 23,538 80 : 223 600 
1931-32 23,684. §2 223 593 
-1982-33 23,5265. 82 941 . 609 
1983-34 23,334 84 241 628 
1934-35 28,804 i 84 241 GRG 
1985-36 23,3890 84 241 669 
X 


a 


~Y a - 
* Figures exclude CentralSBanks, Prcducers’ Unions and Supervising Unions. 
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(The main duties of Inspectors are propaganda, supervision and | 
super-audit. They are expected to assist in the reconstruction of bad ` 

+ ° Poet. 
societies and in the disposal of ‘‘ disputes’’ referred to them by the ' 

Registrar. ! Enquiries under section 85 of the Co-operative Societies 


_ Act into the constitution, working and financial condition of credit 


Societies are also conducted by Inspectors. In addition to these 
duties Inspectors have been called upon to carry out the statutory: 
audit of co-operative societies * ever since the onset of the depression. | 
They were further required to assist Central Banks in collecting over- 
dues, asit was felt that any relaxation of efforts in this direction ` 
would bring serious loss to many of the Central Banks. It is thus! 
evident that too much of the time and energy of the Inspectors are 
wasted in doing work that should properly devolve on auditors and 
supervisors) The table given above will show that while the number 
of societies increased from 12,704 to 23,890 during 1925-86, the 


v |hardly possible to expect an efficient system of control and supervision 


aly po staff remained stationary for all practical purposes. (It is 


in these circumstances) 
(The truth is that the distribution of functions between Inspectors; 


v| auditors and supervisors lacks definiteness and precision and has pro- 


ceeded along haphazard lines. Work that should properly be done by 
auditors has sometimes been assigned to Inspectors. In the difficult 
years that followed the slump Inspectors had to take part in collec- 
tion work. Propaganda, education of the peoplein co-operative 
principles and general direction—work that should form the principal 
duties of the Inspectors—are expected to be performed by supervisors) 
The following passage taken from the Annual Report on the working 
of Co-operative Societies in Bengal, 1927-28, will illustrate the state of 


confusion that exists : 

‘‘ Under the existing conditions the Inspectors have little time to 
devote to the education of members of rural societies. The task of 
educating the individual member in the fundamental principles of 


= co-operation and of inculcating in him the ideas of better farming, 


better business and better living must, therefore, be entrusted 
to the staff of supervisors who are in constant and immediate touch 


i Rule 22, under Section 48, Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. 
3 Annual Report on the working of Co- -operative Societies, Bengal, 1927-28. 
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with the village societies. All this vicious mixture of functions 
‘snould cease and work assigned to Inspectors, auditors and supervisors 
‘according to a well planned scheme of reorganisation. It is true that 
fanctions like supervision, inspection and audit are closely allied and 
do not permit of a clear cut division, particularly in a rudimentary 
organisation like a primary credit society. But at the same time one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the distribution of functions in this 
province has been the haphazard result of desperate attempts to meet 
the exigencies of transitory emergency) 


Te eee 


ÅUDIT 


In 1935-36 there were 241 auditors employed by the Co-operative 
Department. (Che expenditure incurred by the Government on the 
audit staff is met by an audit fee on working capital levied on all 
co-operative societies) The scale of fees levied is as follows :— 


(a) Ten annas per Rs. 100 of working capital subject to the 
' maximum of Rs. 140 in the.. case of a society other than a Central 


Society. 


(b) Five annas per Rs. 100 of working capital subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 350 in the case of a Central Society. 


Anti-Malarial Societies and Societies less than 18 months old are 
exempted from the payment of such fees. ‘The expenditure incurréd 
by the Government on account of their audit is met out of provincial 
revenues. Nor is the fee collected chargeable with other expenses 
incurred by the Government on account of audit, such as those for 
Inspectors and other supervising officers of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment who perform duties in connection with audit. 


(he Central Banks are expected to advance the audit fees assessed 
on primary societies and then realise the amount due from each 
society. The amount realised has usually been in excess of that 
actually spent by the Government for the maintenance of the audit 
staff. This will appear from the following table showing the fees 
collected and the amounts actually spent Dy the Government of Bengal 
during 1925-36. 
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TABLE III 


Audit Fees, 1925-86 r 

Year : Fees collected. Expenditure on gudit staff # 
1925-26 Rs. 1,60,682 1,00,328 
1996.97 „ 1,838,803 1,25,612 
1927-28 „o 2,21,542 1,25,298 
1928-29 248,697 143,169 
1929-30 „ 3,10,671 -1,51,080 
1930-31 a 3,47030 2,19,598 
1931-32 » 3,36,925 2,62,929 
1932-83 » 3,718,728 2,92,191 
1983-34 „ 8,86,218 8,87,850 
1934-35 A 3,531,167 | 3,68,467 ** 
1935-36 ,, 4,20,580- 4,038,084 


z There are three possible methods of financing the audit expenses 
of eects credit societies. WAudit may be undertaken by Govern- 
ment free of charge or it may be financed by means of fees levied on 
the societies) Until recently in the Bombay Presidency the audit of 
all agricultural societies -and of smaller non-agricultural societies was 
conducted by Government free of. cost. The system was, however, 
abandoned in 1931: when it was decided to levy an audit fee on 


- societies in proportion to working capital. Qn the province of Bihar 
and Orissa a different -system prevailed” under which audit expenses 


were shared . between the societies and the Government. In 1916 the 
Bibar and Orissa Co-operative Federation was started and the control 
of audit was nominally entrusted to this body) „Under the by-laws, 
however, the power of audit was actually vested in the Registrar, 
as ex-officio Governor of the Federation. To_ ensure a more ¢ demo- 
cratic control a new decentralised constitution was drafted in 1933-34 


* Some of these figures include expenditure which is properly chargeable to provincial 
revenues. 

** Difficulties of collection are responsible for the excess of expenditure over receipts, 

I 0th Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, 1928, pp. SBi, See also 
article in the Indian Co-operative . Review, January-March, 1987, page 56. 
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under which it was proposed to set up new Divisional Boards.t While 
the Co-operative Federation would remain responsible for policy, ` 


` training and audit, the Divisional Boards were charged with definite 


functions in regard to organisation, control and propaganda. In 
1933-34 the-expenditure on audit was Rs. 2,00,800. Out of this a sum 
cf about Rs. 1,61,000 was met out of fees levied .on societies, while 
the balance was met out of Government subsidy. 


go” | Xthe Bihar and Orissa plan for audit tried to reconcile two con- 


fli¢ting aims and ideals. To assure the investing public that audit 
was properly conducted under Government auspices the Registrar was 
appointed ex-officio Governor, a designation subsequently changed to 
President. To introduce at the same time a semblance of democratic 
control the paraphernalia of a Federation was set up. It was this 
attempt to reconcile these two different objects that vitiated the whole 
scheme.) p the success of the co-operative movement depends upon 
competent and fearless audit, and no system can be regarded as 
jeter which tries to combine with this object an altogether different 
nd to some extent an incompatible oné. The Central Banks were 
, adequately represented on the Federation, and it was hardly expected 
that their delegates would ‘‘ resist the temptation of finding fault with 
their fault-finders,’’ the auditors. Such criticism’ must necessarily 
î impair the quality of audit) l 
(he Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee bad recom- 
mended that the work of audit should be entrusted to District Audit 
“Unions composed of representatives of Central Banks and Primary 
Societies. It is now universally admitted that the plan is unworkable. 


-Democratic control of audit is not likely to be a success in this land, 
) (however efficient it may have proved in Europe. The choice, there- 


(fore, lies between full-fledged Goverment audit financed by Govern- . 
<meant, and audit of the kind prevailing in Bengal financed out of fees 
given to the Government by Co-operative Societies) 

|  AThat Government audit will inspire greater public confidence is 
undeniable. The health of the movement depends upon enlisting 
the support of auditors who will do their work efficiently without 
fear or favour, Alike in the interest of-purity and of dependence it is 
desirable that audit should be financed entirely by the Government: 
Opinion was expressed at the 10th Conference of Registrars of Co- 





1 Report on the working of Co-operative Societies in Bihar and Orissa, 1984. 
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operative Societies held in 1928 that if Government contributed 
largely towards the ‘cost of audit or even gave it free, Government 
could exercise far greater control and -could insist on such audit 
being satisfactory. The Conference passed. : the following 
resolution :— “ k 

‘“ This Conference agrees that education and supervision is‘of the 
highest importance and is of opinion that Government, should, where 
necessary, make substantial contribution towards the cost of education 
and supervision,......... At the same time if sees no reason why, where 
audit is given free or where subsidies are given for audit, these should 

` cease to be paid. In provinces where no contribution is now made the 
Conference sees no objection in priticiple -to the Government making 
any contribution required to make it efficient.” 

A distinction may be drawn in this connection between audit and: 
supervision. oMadit is a statutory duty cast on the Government, while 
supervision is not. It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that societies 
should pay for their own supervision which they actually do. “For 
supervisors are now paid by Central Banks which reimburse themselves 
out of the margin between their borrowing and lending rates. But 
there does not seem to exist any justification for making societies_ pay 

ioe their andi as we) There is still less justification for the system 
in vogue in Bengal under which the fees realised from societies are on 
utilised for the purpose for which such fees are charged) 

(The argument is advanced that if audit is done by. Government | 
at public expense, it will make the co-operative movement official | 
tidden- This argument is the least convincing of the many that have 
been advanced in this connection for the maintenance of the status quo | 
in Bengal. lrfe co- operative movement owes its origin to Govern-f 
ment initiative. It has been nurtwred for years by Government and is! 
still dependent on Government support for a variety of privileges. But 
for the fostering care of Government it would have collapsed long ago. 
‘To argue that payment of auditors’ salaries by Government will at 
once convert a vigorous movement, deriving its support from the Zeal 

` and enthusiasm of the people, into an official ridden movement propped 
up by Government is to be obliviotts of facts which are patent to every 
body. It has also been contended that the cost of auditing healthy 
societies should not be charged on general tax-payers. But it is well 
/worth remembering that the general tax-payers are vitally interested in 
the movement, as it is they who will have to come to the rescue of 
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'Co-operątve Banks in emergencies. The tax-payers have thus a right 
to be assured that financial irregularities are minimised, as far as 
pessible, as a result of audit undertaken by an independent and impar- 
tial body of men, !, | 

On more than one occasion the societies and Central Banks have 
withheld payment of audit fees in this Province as a protest against the 
“feilure of the Department to maintain an adequate’ and efficient audit 
staff. ‘The Central Banks, already hard hit by the depression, have 
experienced great difficulties in recent years in advancing fees charges 
‘on behalf of their affiliated societies.? (The manner in which audit fees fees 
are assessed on the working capital ai societies is also a perennial 
source of irritation to the credit societies. Assets which have no 
existence in fact, which have become irrecoverable owing to bad 
and injudicious investments, but which appear in the Profit and 
Loss Account are chargeable with audit fees.) Representatives 
cf credit societies resent when they are called upon to pay fees 
cn. working capital which has only an imaginary existence. ‘The’ 
present system should, therefore, be done away with and audit 
` undertaken by Government free of cost. At the same time udit 
cfficers should be relieved-of the administrative work that they are now 
called upon to do. A separation is needed between ordinary adminis 
trative and audit work in the interest of efficient audit. It is also: 





difficult to reconcile oneself to the position under which the audit staf- 
-ẹmainņs. under the administrative control of a De Department the accounts 
of which the auditors are called upon to scrutinise. Financial 
-oropriety requires that the staff should be removed from the control of 
{she Co-operative Department. audit of co-operative societies should be 
placed on the same footing as that of local bodies, such as Municipali- 
ties and District Boards. 








1 When the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank sustained losses in connection with 
-he jutr sale societies, the tax-payers of the Province had to make go-d the loas. 
Some of the important Central Banks have to advance between seven and eight 
shousand rupees on behalf of their affiliated societies. 


PIRANDELLO’S DRAMAS AND STORIES* 


Dr. LUCIANO PETECH ° 
University of Allahabad 


F an Ttalian meets a non-Italian having some knowledge of modern 
Italian literature, and asks him as to whom the latter considers to 
be the most representative of contemporary Italian authors, most 
probably two names will be given: D’Annunzio and Pirandello. In 
Italy this choice would perhaps be not wholly approved of, because 
both D’Annunzio and Pirandello belonged to an older generation, and 
thus really could not be taken any more to represent the living and 
working currents of our modern literature. Anyhow, Pirandello was, 
and nobody in Italy tries to deny it, ome of the most original, nay, 
genial, writers of the immediate pre-War and post-War times; and 
his passing away two years ago was deeply and sincerely regretted 
both in Italy and abroad. 

Luigi Pirandello was born in 1867 at Agrigento (then called 
Girgenti), a small provincial town in Central Sicily ; his father was a 
rich proprietor of sulphur mines. As many many young men do, 
he very soon began to lisp in numbers, and his first work, begun at 
sixteen and published at twenty-two, was a volume of poems, entitled 
Mal Giocondo | (‘‘ Joyous Ulness’’). I may add incidentally that up to 
1912 it was followed by several other volumes of verses, all of which 
offer but a very scanty interest. Pirandello's efforts as a lyric poet 
were a complete failure ; and lyric fancy always remained strange to 
his keen, cold, analytical mind. At eighteen he went to the University 
of Rome, where he showed himeelf as a very quarrelsome student, 
very often at odds with his professors. After a couple of years, he 
managed to be sent to the University of Bonn in Germany, where he 
took his doctor’s degree presenting a learned thesis on the phonology 
of the dialect of his native town Agrigento ; it is a scholarly study of 
high scientific standard. 

Returning from Germany, he went to live in Rome and later on 
he married Antonieite Portulano—a marriage of convenience, in 
compliance with his father’s wishes. Two years afterwards a financial 
disaster fell over the family on account of floods having ruined the 


* Lecture at Bangiya Dante Sabha (Bengali Dante Society), Caleutta, on January 5, 1939. 
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su-phur mines ; all his’ patrimony? was gone, and he had to become 
a teacher at a female high school in Rome. But this was only the 
least of the crosses he had to bear. Worry and anxiety affected the 
mind of his wife and drove her into insane hysteria in form of violent, 
unceasoning jealousy. From 1904 to her death in 1918 Pirandello 
enlured a life-of increasing torment, but he steadily refused to put 
her into an asylum. It was this hell of life that caused him to 
wishdraw into his own thoughts and seek relief in his own imagina- 
ticn. 

His first short story was L’esclusa (‘The Outcast’’), a characteris- 
tically Sicilian piece in Verga’s style, which was published in 1901. 
Afer that Pirandello was unceasing in his production of short stories, 
of which more than two hundred have appeared. They were first 
pudlished in scattered volumes appearing at irregular intervals from 
1902 to [919, the earlier of which are now very difficult to obtain. 
In 1921 Bemporad & Co. of Florence began to issue a complete 
coLection of the short stories. It included all that had been published 
previous to that year, carefully revised by the author, and was to be 
cortinued so as to contain all the new issues. Its title is Novelle per un 
anao (‘A Story for Every Day in the Year”), because it was intended 
to zontain 365 stories in 24 volumes. The publication was later on 
taken over by Mondadori and Go., Milano. The author’s death 
prevented the original project from being carried out, and Pirandello’s 
stcries are only a little more than two hundred, in 15 volumes. A 
handier edition in two thick volumes of about 1,300 pages each was 
issaed by the same publisher a few months ago. 

Besides the short stories, there are also seven novels of greater 
sizə. They are: (1) “The Outcast,’’ which I have alreadly mentioned. 
(2) Il turno (‘‘His Turn’’), of 1902. (8) Il fu Mattia Pascal (‘‘The 
lat2 Mattia Pascal’’), of 1904. (4) Suo marito (‘‘Her Husband’’), 
of 1911. (5) I vecchie i giovam (“The Old and the Young’’), of 
19-3, a long novel in two volumes that narrates the history of 
the Sicilian people since the time of the Garibaldian expedition of 
18€0. (6) Si gira of 1916, the life of a cinema operator at Rome. 
(7) Uno, nessuno e centomila. (‘‘One, no one, and a hundred thousand’’), 
begun in 1916 but not published until 1926. The seven novels were ` 
re-ssued together by Mondadori & Co. some years ago. 


Pirandello started late in his life as a dramatist. His first works 
were one-act sketches, not a few of them in Sicilian dialect, written at 


has 
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the request of the great Sicilian actor, Angelo Musco, who died three 
years ago. The first of these sketches appeared in 1912 and was 
followed by many others in rapid succession. The play that complete- 
ly revealed his talent and brought for the first timé on the stage his 
philosophical thought as outlined in the stories, was Pensasi Giacomino ! 
(“ Think of it, Giacomino f’), of 1916. Pirandello’s best plays 
appeared during the following seven or eight years : Cosa e se vi pare 
(‘‘ So is it, if you like it so ’’) of 1916, Ma non e una cosa seria ( But 
it is not a serious thing ’’) of 1918, L'uomo, la bestia, la virtu ( The 
Man, the Beast, and the Virtue ’’) of 1919, Sei personaggi in cerca 
d'autore (Six Characters in Search of an Author’’) of 1921, and 
Enrico IV ( Henry IV ”) of 1322. Later plays did not reach the 
excellence of the above-named ones. 

All his theatrical works are collected in a big series, Maschere nude 
(“ Naked Masks’’), started by Bemporad in 1920 and then 
carried on by Mondadori. Thirty volumes appeared until the 
author’s death. 

Besides the poems, which are nearly worthless, and seme critical 
papers, the whole of Pirandello’s work is thus to be found in the two 
great series, “‘ A Story for Every Day in the Year” and “ Naked 
Masks,” and in the new edition of the seven novels. 

Pirandello became a Fellow of the Royal Accademy of Italy at the 
time of its foundation in 1928, and was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
literature. He died at Rome in_April, 1936. 

In few authors has the influence of their native country and its 
literary traditions been so deep and lasting as in Pirandello. He was 
born in Sicily, and was a true Sicilian, as a man and as an author. The 
same dialectical cleverness of reasoning and the same fondness about 
metaphysical problems that can be found in so many Sicilians, was 
Pirandello’s too. He felt himself almost no less Sicilian than Italian, 
and was very proud of his narrower native country; he wrote many 
plays and stories in the dialect of his native town Agrigento. 
Because of this, sometimes he even seemed to most people to be 
a regionalist. In, fact, not only his birth, feeling and character, 
but also his literary training was Sicilian. He was one of the 
last (and best) offshoots of that naturalist school of Sicilian 
autbors, to whom we Italians must always feel indebted 
because of its decisive contributions towards the renewal of our 
prose literature. 
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The romantic tradition exhausted itself about the seventies and 
eighties of the last century with the last weary and flat followers 
of Manzoni. Carducci’s neo-classic reform scored at first some great 
stecesses Owing “chiefly to the overwhelming personality of its leader. 
Bat although apparently opposed to, and bitterly fighting with roman- 
tizism, neo-classicism had much too internal affinity with the latter, 
and too scanty vitality of its own for being able to outlive its founder. 
I; was not classicism that at last substituted itself for romanticism, but 
the new school from Sicily. 

Sicily in the XITIth century had been the cradle of Italian litera- 
ture: our first poets were Sicilians—Cinllo d’ Alcamo, Jacopo da 
entini, etc. The island remained apart and nearly secluded from 
she great literary upheaval of subsequent centuries. Being practically 
absent from the literary life of the nation, it surprised all people with 
its triumphal return. For some years the new naturalist Sicilian 
school maintained absolute paramountcy in Italy, thanks chiefly to a 
deep and acute literary critic, Luigi Capuana, and to one of our 
greatest novel writers, Giovanni Verga. Verga’s novels were for Italy 
the revelation of a new world and of a new art; his humble, simple, 
almost neglected and yet powerful prose, had a capacity of expression 
hitherto unknown. Those stout, massive, earth-bound figures of 
Sicilian peasants became, and will always remain, some of the most 
living creations of our literature. The naturalist (or, as we Italians 
say, verist) movement swept away the last traces of romanticism, 
- deprived the neo-classic school of every possibility of further develop- 
ment, and for a few years carried along with itself most of the 
young and promising talents of that time. It should not be forgotten 
that even D’Annunzio, then very young and almost unknown to the 
public, started his dazzling career with a work of purely Vergan 
inspirations: the Novelle della Pescara ( ‘‘ Stories of the Pescara 
River °). But his naturalism was only a superficial one ; it did not 
respond at all to his inmost feelings, and accordingly faded away 
rapidly, And yet a last, very faint echo of it may be heard in his 
masterpiece, La figlia di Iorio, in spite of all his idealization of nature 
and decadent symbolism, ; 

Pirandello went through a similar development. He too started 
from the verist school of Verga, and he too step by step worked his 
way towards more complex and more personal forms of thought and 
of expression. But this development was much slower in Pirandello, 
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and never became complete. _ His being a Sicilian held him irresistibly 
bound toa form of art so distinctly characteristic of his country. 
Moreover, naturalism, in so far as it implies a search for the truth 
freed from all conventions and hypocrisies, was much nearer to his 
quiet, analytic spirit, than to the synthetical, romantic, somewhat 
theatrical nature of D'Annunzio. Pirandello’s Sicilian stories never 
wholly departed from the path of Vergan naturalism. But, although 
the formal style with its accurate descriptions of the surroundings 
always kept close to its great pattern, the spirit was altogether 
different. Already from a purely formal point of view we can notice 
that Pirandello’s Sicilians are not Verga’s Sicilians. The hero of 
Verga’s novels is nearly always a peasant, issued from and bound to 
the earth, almost one thing with it. Pirandello’s characters are 
generally taken from the little bourgeoisie of the towns, not so truly 
Sicilian as Verga’s peasants are ; they completely lack Verga’s primi- 
tivity and elementarity. Verga’s characters are instinctive, simple and 
powerful ; Pirandello’s are cerebral, self-conscious, sometimes sophis- 
tical, always complicated. 

. This does not mean that Pirandello never succeeded in creating 
true and powerful earth-bound characters. There is one of bis 
shortest stories, not among his best-known ones, which is a master- 
piece of its kind, worthy of comparison with Verga’s best ones. 
Its title is Alla zappa ! (‘‘ Go to the Hoe !’’), and the story is in short 
the following: In Sicily the farmers always hope to be able to dedi- 
cate one of their sons to the career of the Church. Although old 
Sirdli needed many hands for his land, he had wished to give one of 
his sons as a present to God. It was the dream of many peasants to 
have a son asa priest; and be had managed to fulfil his dream, not 
for ambition, but just to win merit by such an action in the eyes of 
God. By dint of scraping together savings and enduring privations 
of every kind he has been able to keep his son for many years at the 
serninary of the neighbouring city. His best reward has been to hear 
the first mass held by his son. But then, the young priest makes him- 
self guilty of an hideous crime against orphans entrusted to his care. 
The matter can be hushed up and the Bishop arrange to send the 
culprit away to another district, where, unknown, he may expiate 
his sin. “But the father will have none of this: ‘‘ Monsignore may 
pardon, but I will not,’’ he cries, and then rushes to his guilty son 
and orders him to take off his priest’s habit. Then when he has done 
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so, he orders him ‘to take up a hoe and go back to the land, though he 
is unworthy even of that labour. ‘‘ Your brothers’ hoe, he says, 
“ and you may not stand near them. Even your toiling will become 
accursed in God's eyes.’ And the story finishes with the following 
exquisite touch of humanity: ‘‘ Sirdli was all alone. He took the 
tcnic, brushed it and folded it carefully, and kissed it; he picked up 
off the ground the silver brooch and kissed it; he picked up the cap 
from the ground and kissed it. Then he went and opened a long 
o:d chest of pine which looked like a coffin, where he religiously kept 
the clothes of the two sons who had died, and making the sign of the 
cross over them he added those of his son the priest—he too 
was dead.’’ 

Old Sirdli’s massive, Biblical character may recall some of the 
o-eatest creations of Knut Hamsun. ‘This is one of Pirandello’s best 
works. But we must not conceal to ourselves that it is perhaps the 
least Pirandelhan of then; 16 is just a very happy imitation of 
Verga’s manner. 

With the passing of time, Pirandello step by step built up and 
developed his own view of life, and expressed it in that long series of 
plays and stories that procured him so much renown and so much 
Ciscussions. It is somewhat difficult to express clearly and in a few 
words Pirandello’s thought. The chief problem for him, as for most 
cf modern philosophers, is the problem of reality, or more precisely 
the problem of the difference and limits between reality and non- 
reality. Pirandello is a story’ and play-writer, not a philosopher, and 
it was not his task to give us an organic system of metaphysics. 
Moreover his view of the problem is perhaps more intuitive than 
rational, inspite of all his display of logical, dialectical, and even 
sophistical arguments. But somg definite statements we can glean 
“rom bis works; and perhaps the most comprehensive definition of his 
shilosophy is found in his play, Cosi e se vi pare (‘‘ So is it, if you 
“ike it so ’"), as expressed by the following words: ‘‘ What is truth ? 
Truth does not exist ; truth we have in ourselves ; truth is the repre- 
sentation that each makes of it.’ And in the preface to the play, 
Jia Characters in Search of an Author, he explains and enlarges this 
>ronouncement. Not only are there as many truths as individuals, but 
shere are also as many personalities of a man as his states of mind, 
and even as the points of view from which he is considered. And 
-eality? Absolute reality does not exist, reality is the continuous and 
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vain struggle between our need of fixing some fundamental and general 
features of our being and of our world, and the unbroken, contis 
nuous urging-forwards of life, which is changing these features at 
any moment. 

The play which most efficiently brings on the hae the theories 
of the author about reality and personality is Siw Characters in 
Search of an Author. ‘It isthe most hallucinating, most Pirandellian 
of Pirandello’s plays. The Six Characters (the Father, the Daughter 
and the Mother are the outstanding among them) are made to 
arrive at the theatre while a rehearsal is in progress. The stage is 
bare except for the prompter’s box, a small table for the manager 
and various chairs scattered about. The company is rehearsing 
one of Pirandello’s plays, when the Six Characters advance up the 
stage towards the manager. They are characters that an author has 
sketched out temporarily for a play that he has been writing, but has 
been unable to finish. Feeling that their nature has been only half 
realized, they have come to propose to the manager that they should 
be allowed to act the drama which seethes within them, attaining 
thus their aim to realize themselves completely. And to prove their 
words, they start off spontaneously acting the play and gradually fitting 
into their plan in the dramatic scheme. The actors and actresses, at 
first laughing and joking at them, gradually become interested in the 
scene and the manager tries to enclose the Six Characters within the 
rules of the stage that are fixed by long tradition. But the play fails 
to emerge, because the Characters, with their raw vital impulses, 
will not co-ordinate and accept the dictates of the manager. The 
tragedy of the Characters comes from their rigidity, each one of them 
recalling virtually only one point (for him, the acme) of the drama 
he has to live. Hach of them is fixed in only one of the disastrous 
realities of bis life, and thus there is no chance of their working 
together on the scene. 

Pirandello very often insists on the capacity of Characters to live, 
once come into being, their own lives, without any more connection 
with the author who created them. But itis very difficult to represent 
on the stage this independent living of such abstractions as the 
Characters are, because their tendency is toward becoming men of 
flesh and blood, inspite of the efforts of the author to keep them in 
the atmosphere of non-reality. It even seems to me that this 
everlasting uncertainty of the author, characters and readers about the 
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mits and true significance of the real and non-real, virtually (if not 
expressly) leads to a surpassing of the whole question and to a 
merging of this duality into a superior unity. Reality and non-reality 
are two names*for the same thing, nay, they are mere words without 
anything in themselves. Thus Descartes’s statement Cogito ergo sum 
(I think, therefore I exist), and Hamlet’s great question ‘‘ To be or 
rot to be ° lose their substance and have no meaning at all for 
Pirandello. And this recalls to the mind the somewhat similar position 
taken by some schools of Mahayana Buddbism, chiefly hy the 
Madhyamikas. Nagarjuna’s strong affirmation of the sunyatd, the 
non-substantiality of all things, and thus also of the difference between 
being and non-being, although starting from quite other principles and 
lsading to different consequences, shows a strange kinship with 
Pirandello’s philosophy. Of course the analogy lies only in this one 
point, and there is nothing else in common. I fear, I have dared to 
express myself far too definitely; but notwithstanding that, I think 
that this example of parallelism between Pirandello’s metaphysics and 
certain forms of Indian thought is very interesting, 

The theory of the multiplicity of personalities has been a most 
dear one to Pirandello. He developed it fully for the first time, 
without yet carrying it to its extreme consequences, in his novel 
-I fu Mattia Pascal (‘‘ The late Mattia Pascal ’’), which was published 
m 1904 and brought Pirandello suddenly from obscurity to dazzling 
renown, both in Italy and abroad. As is well known, Tolstoi derived 
his first inspiration for his drama, The Living Corpse, from Pirandello’s 
novel, although the ground idea is somewhat different. It is the story 
of a man who is forced to eke out a wretched existence as a village 
‘ibrarian; besides, he has married a wife who with her mother makes 
ife a hell for him. Eventually he cannot endure it and goes away 
from them. They all think that he has committed suicide, and their ` 
suspicions are confirmed when a putrefied corpse is recovered from the 
nill race. Mattia is in Monte Carlo and has won a big sum of money 
at the roulette. He is startled to read his own obituary notice in the 
Dapers, and, instead of returning to his native town, decides that the 
Dest course is fo let them goon believing he is dead, so that he will 
Je able to start life afresh—a life of freedom released both from family 
>onds and commonplace conventions. But, if it is easy for him to 
‘ive a solitary life, the moment he tries to enter human society again 
and claim his share of its joys and sorrows, he realizes that he has no 
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right to do anything. As Mattia Pascal he is dead: as a new man he 
has no existence for the world—so that when he is robbed of a part 
of his money, he is completely defenceless against the thief because he 
cannof have anything to do with the authorities. The only solution 
for him is to go back to the old sphere, saying that he did not commit 
suicide, but only feigned it. So as Mattio Pascal he returns to his 
family, but only to learn that his wife has married again and has a 
child by the second marriage. And the book ends with Mattia Pascal’s 
sad and resigned return to his library. 

This early novel already shows the fundamental idea that the 
personality of a man is not one, but as many as are the particular 
situations of mind and of existence, And thus, men can very well 
change their own personality either with or without their will. 

Pirandello shows a wonderful skill in varying the situations, 
characters and possibilities, though keeping to one fundamental idea. 
If we go through his bulky production, we easily find that it consists 
in variations on one and the same theme. This cannot but produce 
some monotony. Reading Pirandello extensively, you cannot defend 
yourselves from the impression that his characters have too little 
vitality, because of too close kinship to one another; they are 
somewhat pale and effaced figures, not personages of flesh and blood. 
And this is a most serious limitation to Pirandello’s art and his most 
noticeable shortcoming. Pirandello’s plays, even if seen through the 
performance of the best authors, never raise the public to enthusiasm. 
Not that actions are wanting; but Pirandello, as soon as he creates a 
character or a situation, coldly proceeds to analyze and dissect it in a 
quasi-surgical manner; and the continuous critical examination of the 
characters hampers the action, makes it slow and even sometimes 
substitutes itself for it. Thus, it ig a theatre of pure thought, of the 
most obstinately dialectical and logical thought, with no more feeling 
than what is absolutely necessary. But the skill of Pirandello is such 
that, even when thought overcomes action, the play never becomes 
statical, the movement of ideas taking then the place of material 
action. 

There is perhaps only one play in which Pirandello’s dialectic rises 
in level and becomes stirred to the point of going over in a flash of 
high poesy;and this is Henry IV, perhaps Pirandello’s masterpiece, 
To speak about Henry IV would require a new paper wholly dedicated 
to it. Only for avoiding a possible misunderstanding of the title, I 
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should say that it is not an historical play. Henry IV is a modern 
men who, through a fall from the horse during an historical pageant, 
went insane and felt himself as really being the character he was 
pleying in the* pageant, that of the German emperor Henry IV 
(1056-1105). Without going into further particulars, I shall only try 
to indicate the items in which this play is different from and superior 
to the others. As a rule, Pirandello looks at his characters as at 
ficures that, once created, live their own lives without depending any 
more upon the author, and this explains the absolute coldness with 
wich Pirandello indulges in analyzing the creations of his fancy. 
Trey are his own creatures, but the creative act has lasted only a 
stort time, andthe unceasing flowing of life has made them strange 
tc him. Jt happens thus that in no play can we feel the author’s ` 
creative fire still burning in his characters; at the most, there can only 
ba one personage, whose particular task is to lend voice to the pitiless 

astructive dialectic of the author. Now, Henry IV is a stong exception 
to this rule. Henry IV is perhaps the only truly living character 
created by Pirandello, a human being that lives and struggles and 
siffers before us. And this struggling and suffering, this becoming-one 
of the author with his character gives an exquisite breath of human 
poesy to the play, and raises it above the others. Henry IV is the only 
work of Pirandello that bears in itself something tragical, in the Greek 
sense of the word. 

Pirandello’s philosophy of life shows many elements of absurdity, 
even of craziness. His ferocious logic, if brought to its last con- 
sequences, must of course lead to situations that, though seldom 
definitely comical, have many humorous sides. We ought also to 
remember that Pirandello wrote a very interesting essay on humorism; 
and perhaps it is Justified to say that he was the finest Italian humorist 
of modern times. In his plays humour often pours out in sudden 
flashes, but never comes to full development, remaining always in the 
background, Among the stories, on the other hand, we can find not a 
few that are frankly and decisively comical, and laugh with that 
healthy, fat, enormous laughter of our ancestors of the sixteenth 
century, the true gros sel of Rabelais. 


The best specimen of such 
stories is La giara (‘‘ The Jar ’’), 


Pirandello there attains humour by 
the simplest means, only by exaggerating and employing for a ridiculous 
object (an earthen jar) all the skill of his inexorable logic. It is 
Pirandello himself who laughs about his art’s most useful toil, 
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Pirandello who parodies himself, But the joyful and careless laughter 
of The Jar is quite a rarity in Pirandello. He can see the humorous 
sides of life, can laugh at them, but his laughter is nearly always a 
bitter one. This is the heavy toll that must be paid by one who has 
renounced all the conventions and destroyed all the little hypocrisies 
that help us in making life easier. 

The most fortunate and creative period was the years from about 
1912 to 1923. To this time belong the finest stories and the best 
plays. Later on Pirandello’s art loiters and becomes heavier, older. 
His later plays are for the most part dedicated to the great actress, 
Marta Abba, who was (and still is) the most true and perfect inter- 
preter of PirandelJo’s art and thought. But Pirandello has not been 
able to renovate himself timely; all these later works continually repeat 
the same motive and are but variations on the old theme of the 
problem of reality ‘and personality. Pirandello’s play best known 
abroad is Come tu mi vuoi (“ As you like me ’’), thanks to its reduc- 
tion for the screen that was made in America some years ago. 
Well, just this play has never been on the stage in Italy but for 
short runs, because our public felt that it was an old and weary 
play, which repeated with some modifications the same central idea 
as In Cost e se vt pare (“* So is it, if you like it so °’). The only merit 
of As you lke me is its high standard of technical skill in theatre 
effects. 

From what I have said, we can guess the many merits as also 
the serious limitations of Pirandello’s art. Hisis fundamentally an 
analytical temper, with little or nothing left for synthetical thought. 
He is an accomplished genius of destruction; his implacable dialectic 
handled by him with an almost devilish skill, plays havoc with all 
human conventions and lays open all our miseries. Pirandello has 
been a very useful tonic to Italian literature, in helping to sweep away 
the last drosses left by dying romanticism and by. the influence of 
the French bourgeois drama of Sardou and his Italian imitators. But 
he utterly failed in the task of building up again. Pirandello can 
destroy useless old constructions, but cannot build up anything upon 
their ruins. This impossibility rests on the very nature of his view 
-of life. Every possible foundation for edifying is lacking, because 
his indecision between reality and non-reality, ‘his effacement of 
personality and truth forbid him to raise any new construction, which 
he himself would be doomed to destroy in pursuance of his theory 
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and f his logic. Logic is the only solid point in Pirandello’s world; 
to h:m all is uncertain, fluent, multiform, but he never ceases to 
rely upon his logic, or rather his dialectic, to whatsoever extreme 
consequences he may be carried by it. The real protagonist of all 
his clays and stories is the author’s dialectic. One of our best critics, 
Prof. Adriano Tilgher, said once: ‘‘In Pirandello dialectic becomes 
poetry.” I should rather say that Pirandello tries to make poetry 
out of dialectic; and it gives the real measure of his genius that he 
succzeded, so far as men can do, in such a difficult task. But this 
is also one of the limitations of his art, because the poetry of dialectic 
can appeal to the brain, but never to the heart. 

The author is always present in his plays; Pirandello’s people are 
merəly characters, not human beings. And these characters, inspite 
of the author’s illusion that they could live a life of their own, really 
are Jnly marionettes in his hand, poor puppets without a will of 
thei: own. Prof. Tilgher says: ‘‘ Pirandello’s characters are funda- 
mertally one and the same, but in always different, although related 
conditions.’ As for the characters, so for their speeches too. 
Although for Pirandello there is not one logic, but as many logics as 
are the individuals, yet we can trace all of them to only one, Piran- 
dello’s logic. His very life work, without his will and much against 
his intentions, gives a formidable dementi to his theory of personalities; 
few Italian authors left such an exquisitely personal work as Pirandello 
did. 

What is Pirandello’s position to-day and to-morrow in Italian 
literature? Pirandello never found real understanding and love among 
the masses of our people. And he did not search for it. It was 
ageinst his innermost nature to imitate T)’Annunzio’s search for 
popularity at any cost. Pirandello bas always been cherished only by 
a small minority. He speaks to the brain, D’Annunzio speaks to the 
serses, and the latter found accordingly a much wider resonance. But 
the mass of the people failed to understand either of them, because 
neither speaks to the heart. 

Pirandello’s art does not carry away the public, but compels it 
to think; his plays do not rouse a storm of applause, but they excite 
a lot of discussions. I remember that at all performances of Piran- 
deian plays that I saw the behaviour of the public after the curtain 
gong down was always the same; a few applauses, and immediately 
the bursting out of a rage of interminable discussions about Pirandello’s 
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view of life. After a performance of Siz Characters in Search of an 
Author in Milan, I saw people still standing before the theatre and 
debating about Pirandello for two bours. 

Pirandello, the destroyer of personality, has been such an original 
and powerful personality himself that he could not leave a Piran- 
dellian school behind him. In Italy there are D’Annunzians, there 
still are some Cardtccians; there are no Pirandellians. We can only 
notice a certain amount of influence, mostly formal and not deep, on 
some of the contemporary authors. A typical example is Sem Be- 
nelli: bis art, which has been an emphatically declamatory D’Annun- 
zianism, felt towards the end a strong Pirandellian influence. But 
Pirandello’s deep moral seriousness, what has been even called 
Pirandello’s puritanism is lacking in Sem Benelli. Thea last plays of 
Sem Benelli are a revel of superficial, sophistical dialectic, without 
any deeper thought behind it, loathsome from an artistic point of view, 
irritating as theatrical performances. Neither the public nor critics 
could bear them, and they have been the most unanimously accepted 
and most clamorous failures of the last year. And this has showed 
that Pirandellism died with Pirandello. It was a purely negative form 
of art, created and kept alive by one of the true geniuses of our litera- 
ture. It was a characteristic product of its time, the pre-War and 
immediate post-War period. It has been a necessary remedy and 
succeeded in conquering the disease; but when the disease disappeared, 
his life-reason ceased to exist. Pirandello will be remembered for 
ever as one of the best Italian authors of the twentieth century, but 
not as the starter of a new school. 


LAMENT 


VIOLA IRENE COOPER 


Tears, fears, biers, 
Bluestone, tombstone, 
Overhead; what below ? 
Rising earth 

Fleshly dearth, 

Bones crackling, 

Whips snapping, . 


‘ Wind moving sand 


From nerveless hand. 
Lips curled 

Ice enfurled. 

Worm appears 

In frozen node, 
Heart dead; long ago. 





BRITISH WOMAN IN POLITICS AND . 
ADMINISTRATION ° 
Dr. NARESH CHANDRA Roy, M.A., Ph.D. 


| ONG before any movement for the emancipation of woman was 
i heard of in this country, women had played here great part in 

politics and administration. It may be that they formed only 
exceptions to the general rule of the subjection of their sex to the con- 
trol of the mere male. But still these exceptions provided inspiration 
and bope to those who in later times fought for freedom for woman. 
The Salic law which excluded women from succession to the throne in 
most parts of the Continent was not in operation either in England 
or in Scotland. So Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, Anne and Victoria had 
an opportunity of not only ruling their countries but impressing their 
authority and influence upon their ages. The reactionary Mary Tudor, 
the shrewd and diplomatic Elizabeth, the obstinate Anne, and the 
authoritarian Victoria had each played a great part in the formulation 
of the policy of their Governments and the administration of the day- 
to-day affairs of their country. Queen Victoria was, until recently, 
put up in the text books as the great example of a constitutional sove- 
reign who would act up to the decisions of the Ministers of the Crown 
and would have hardly any policy and will of herown. But the publi- 
cation of her letters has given the lie to this amiable view of the great 
queen. She-had not only views of her own in both internal and exter- 
nal affairs but what is more, by every method which a queen and a 
woman has usually at her disposal, she tried to impose them upon her 
Ministers. In many instances she succeeded in having her own way. 
It may be said that the views which these queens cherished and the 
policy which they tried to pursue were often dull, unintelligent and 
unimaginative, but still the fact remains that they ruled their country 
with ability and success. Apart from the queens again there had been 
other women also who from behind the scenes played notable part in 
the administration of the national affairs. The woman who in this 
respect will appear uppermost in every mind is certainly no other than 
Sarah, the Duchess of Marlborough—Mrs. Freeman of Queen Anne. 
For half the period of Anne’s reign, she was the power behind the 
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throne. Without her approval, little important could be done by the 
great Ministers of State. She decided the destiny of men and people. 
Tha future of many rising politicians was virtually in the hollow of 
her hands. 

But while stray women, crowned oruncrowned, might have oppor- 
turity of playing some part in the politics and government of their 
cocntry, the rest of the women-folk were excluded altogether not only 
from power but also from influence. They had no political right and 
hardly any social right as well. They were tobe courted and fondled 
bus not to be initiated into the mysteries of the State and its adminis- 
tration. When there was talk of political liberty and social freedom, 
wemen were understood to be excluded from italmost automatically 
ani unceremoniously. In 1798, however, Mary Woolstonecraft (Mrs. 
Godwin) published a book which set many people a-thinking. Her 
virdication of the rights of woman did not, however, produce much 
tangible effect immediately. It only gave food for thought to a num- 
ber of Englishmen at the time. It was not till the sixties of the last 
ceatury that a.real woman movement was set on foot in the country. 
Or the political side its efforts, of course, were mostly barren. The 
Bil which was sponsored in the House of Commons by John Stuart 
Mill for enfranchising women was not allowed to advance very far. 
Tre thick crust of prejudice which had been generated for centuries 
against the participation of women in politics could not be removed in 
a day. But although in this particular Mill was disappointed, the 
efforts of his and his coadjutors were not in vain in other fields. His 
grat book on the Subjection of Women created a revulsion of feeling 


in many minds against the position which women occupied in society at 
tha time. Attempts to improve it became more common than ever 
before. Support for the woman mevement became in fact more wide- 
spread than it would have been otherwise possible. So although women 
still remained excluded from political: liberty, in other walks of life 
thay were allowed to forge ahead. Educational institutions were now 
ses up In an increasing number to impart instruction in higher litera- 

- gure and science to women. The ancient Universities, of course, still 
refused to confer any degrees upon women candidates. But still it 
could no longer be assumed that women could not do as well in nice 
aris and sciences as men. 


As education became more general among women and as they 
Feave proof of their ability in this field, their exclusion from franchise 
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and the right to participate in national administration became all the 
more unjustifiable. But still the 19th century passed out without 
seeing the political emancipation of women in Great Britain. In the 
early years of the present century a number of women became at last 
impatient. They found that the constitutional methods which the 
woman leaders and their male coadjutors had pursued for over forty 
years had brought no concrete result. They had only been ignored by 
the different Governments of the day. So these new leaders proceeded 
to devise new methods of action and new ways of persuading the 
Cabinet and the Parliament to satisfy their grievances. Thus originat- 
ed what came to be known as the suffragette (as distinguished from 
suffragist) movement. Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughters were at the 
head of this struggle which became bitter as years rolled on. For 
several years they made a hell of the life of many members of the 
Government and many members of the Parliament. In return they 
themselves had, of course, to suffer a great deal. They were forced out 
of meetings which they attended to disturb and if possible to break up. 
They were arrested and jailed. In prison they resorted to hunger- 
strike and in consequence had to be forcibly fed. All these had at 
least one result which the suffragettes were determined to bring about. 
People in every part of the country and in every class of society 
became convinced that something must now be done. Not that all of 
them were convinced that franchise for women was the right thing to 
introduce, but they were persuaded to believe that in the interests of 
peace at least it was necessary to confer the right to vote upon women. 
During the years of the War the suffragettes suspended their move- 
ment and depended upon the good sense of the Government, and in 
this expectation they were no longer disappomted. In the Represent- 
ation of People Bill which the Govérnment of Lloyd George introduced 
in the Parliament, a provision was accommodated to the effect that 
women under certain conditions would have the right to vote in the 
national elections. After ten years of experience this Act was modified 
in 1928 and the Act passed in the latter year conferred vote upon 
women on the same conditions as on men. Today men and women are 
on the same ground both as regards their vote and as regards their can- 
didature for seats in the House of Commons. 

People who had opposed the vote for women based their opposition 
on several grounds. The first and foremost was that it would break 
up home and undermine the family life. Secondly, they apprehended 
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that votes of women would be cast unintelligently and indifferently. 
They would not have the capacity to discriminate between good and 
bad dolicies and between good and bad candidates. So exercise of 
franchise by women might result in the discredit of the democratic 
system of government. Lastly, they thought that vote for women, if it 
was cast intelligently at all, would be only a duplication of the vote 
for men. In case women voted as they were told to do so by the 
husbands or other male relatives, they might vote for the right men 
but in that case the vote would be unnecessary. It would work as if 
the men had two votes instead of one. It must be said that the ex- 
periznces of the last twenty years do not show that there was any 
basis for the first two apprehensions. Home life has been as good or as 
bad since 1918 as it had been at any time during the previous decades. 
If is has been modified to some extent, that is due not to the vote 
but to the other exigencies of modern life. The exercise of vote on 
the part of women cannot be said to have been very intelligent 
and very dispassionate. But so has been the exercise of vote by 
men. Both men and women take to this party or that not because 
ther have scanned the principles and policies of these parties very care- 
fully and rejected the one and accepted the other after considering the 
pres and cons. They become members of one party or another only 
as tneir prejudices dictate. Some people are by nature conservative 
and some are go-ahead. Again, some have been approached by the 
agents of one party and the others by the agents of another and it is 
in this casual way that the choice of parties is often made. And once 
this choice has been made, the voters exercise their franchise in favour 
of she candidates which their parties have set up. The candidates 
mar be good or bad but as they have the stamp of the party to which‘. 
they themselves belong the electors kave no hesitation to support them. 
There are, of course, some floating voters who are not definitely affiliated 
to any one of the parties. They vote labour, liberal or conservative 
accurding to circumsiances. This does not mean that they vote for the. 
bess — candidate. This does only mean that their prejudices 
are not permanent. They change from time to time. Now they are 
pre‘udiced against the conservatives and now against labour. Many of 
those who had voted for labour in 1924 voted against it in 1925 because 
of the Zinoviev letter. In this respect men and women sail in the 
same boat. The former do not make more discrimination and exercise 
mere intelligence than the latter. Then again it has been found that 
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hardly in any election more than sixty per cent of the voters have ezer- 
cised their franchise. Those who do not so vote include almost as many 
men as women. Indifference characterises both in an equal degree. In 
Bridgwater about 85 per cent-of the voters came’ to the polling 
booths. This was an exceptional percentage. But in West Perth, 
simply because the weather conditions were bad and proper arrange- 
ments for conveyance could not be made, voters, men and women in 
equal number, kept away from the poll to the discomfiture of the 
Duchess of Athol whom in fair weather they would certainly have voted 
for. 

As regards the apprehension that if women were given the vote 
that would amount to the duplication of the vote of the nearest male 
relative, it may be said that ordinarily this apprehension has come true. 
Nor could it have been otherwise. It cannot be expected that husband 
and wife will, as a matter of course, think differently and vote differently. 
On the contrary they must be usually expected to have the same convic- 
tions and opinions. They must have roughly the same outlook on life 
and the same attitude towards the different political organisations. But 
this does not mean that the wife invariably borrows the opinion from 
the husband and votes according as she is dictated to by him. In many 
cases it does rather mean that the husband is influenced by the opinions 
or, if you please, the prejudices of the wife. So if on the ground of 
the duplication of the vote the wife has to be disfranchised, on the same 
ground the husband also may need to be deprived of his right. As it 
is not possible to know as to who influences whom, it is better that 
both should enjoy the privilege. Mr. and Mrs. Webb (Passfield) have 
been inseparable partners of the Webb firm, as Mrs. Webb has called 
it. They have thought together, arranged materials together and 
written books together. The opinions which the one has expressed 
singly must have also been influenced and shaped to a considerable 
degree by the other. Now would it have been justive to deprive Mrs. 
Webb of her vote on the ground that she was voting in the same way 
as her husband ? l : 2 

In fact it may be said that asa result of the political emancipation 
of women neither the heavens have come down as some people had 
apprehended nor a new heaven and a new earth have been created as 
some people had expected. Politics is as interesting or as sordid now 
after the emancipation of women as it had been before it. There were 
some who had feared that as a result of the enfranchisement of women 
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ths House of Commons would bristle with women M.P.’s. It was 
suzgested even that possibly the majority of the Cabinet Ministers 
would be recruited from among women members. A gentleman even 
wrote a novel erftitled ‘‘ When Women Rule” and described in it with 
al. the vividness of style how the Cabinet Minister in whose hands the 
destiny of the nation would be placed would spend her time not in 
issuing orders, not in formulating policies but in gazing upon her pri- 
vate secretary whose charming manners and deferrent attitude would 
captivate her mind and capture her heart. Actually, however, women 
franchise has created no such piquant situation. Neither in 10, Down- 
ing Street nor in the adjacent buildings Cupid has made his head- 
quarters since 1918. These houses have continued to be as much the 
centres of hard and prosaic activity as they had been before the Rubi- 
con was crossed. A number of women has gained access to the House 
of Commons no doubt and one woman was allowed also to be intro- 
duced into the sanctum sanctorwn—the Cabinet and to preside over 
a great department of Government. But neither at Westminster nor 
a: Whitehall has love interfered with the old prosaic tenor of life. It 
ray be said, of course, that the lady who was in the Cabinet and who 
was in charge of an important department was too old to think of 
making love either to her private secretary or to her permanent under- 
sccretary. But one or two other women who were in the Government 
ir a minor capacity were also found, thougb comparatively young, to be 
too businesslike to be influenced by softer sentiments. This must 
have given a rude shock to those to whom romance is the only source of 
life. But women who come to rule have their own ways. There are 
avain at the present time two couples in the House of Commons but 
they had been married too long to feel any emotion at each other’s pre- 
sence in the side by side seats whith they happen to occupy. Esperi- 
ence has thus belied all the facile prophecies which many made at 
one time regarding the effects of the political emancipation of women. 
Long before women were given the vote and had opportunity of 

contesting seats in the House of Commons, they had entered the exe- 
cutive departments of the Government. The posts which they were 
alowed to occupy at first were only of the routine type. During the 
“Jar, however, many posts of responsibility had to be thrown open to 
women candidates. When the War was over, there was for the 
time being a considerable purge no doubt. But this was done only to 
accommodate the men who had returned from the field. The principle 
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itself of appointing women to most of the departments and to most 
classes and grades of the civil service was not abandoned. Rather it 
was extended. So today men and women are serving at Whitehall in 
almost all capacities. In only a few cases posts are reserved for men 
only or for women only. Even the administrative grade of the civil 
service has been invaded by women. The latter appear along with 
men at the competitive examinations and in many instances have held 
their own in such competitions. So by sheer merit they have forced 
their way into this sanctum. 

But although men and women happen to work in the same depart- 
ments and with equal responsibility, the latter are subject to two dis- 
criminatory conditions. In the first place the salary of the women civil 
servants is smaller than the salary of their male colleagues. In some 
cases men and women start with equal salary and up to a certain maxi 
mum they rise also at the same rate. Then, however, the women are 
outdistanced by the men. For long women civil servants have agitat- 
ed for equal salary for equal work. But none of the many Commissions 
and Commitees which have looked into the subject have found it possi- 
ble to recommend compliance with this demand. It has been always held 
that the work which the women civil servants put in is inferior to that 
put in by a male colleague. So it is not because they are women that 
they suffer this discrimination. They have to suffer it because they 
happen to be less efficient than the men civil servants. Against this 
contention the women have pointed out that there is no satisfactory 
test of the comparative efficiency on the basis of which the salary of 
men and women may be determined. Butif the examination, through 
the channel of which recruitment is made, is accepted as a ‘test, there 
is no doubt about it that women have held their own in such examina- 
tions against male competitors. Necessarily in justice to these women 
officers their salary should be the same as that of men recruits. To 
this point of view, however, a reply is made to the effect that some 
women no doubt enter the service through the front door of open com- 
petition along with men butin most other instances they are recruited 
as a result of a special examination in which only women appear. So 
whatever the validity of the arguments for discrimination in salary is, 
the fact remains that even for performing the same kind of work and 
discharging the same kind of responsibilities, women are not paid at 
the rate at which men are paid. This distinction has appeared as 
rather galling to many women civil servants. 
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Secondly, the women civil servants have to submit to a condition 
which has proved in some cases at least to be very unsympathetic and 
even cruel. So long as they will remain in service, they must not 
eniar into marriage. If they marry, their services will no longer be 
required. This rule was first introduced in 1894 and until 1919 it was 
inexorably applied. But against this rule women civil servants agitat- 
ed for years together. A Sex Disqualification (Removal) Regulation 
was adopted in 1919. But it did not abolish this condition against 
which women civil servants were fighting. It merely empowered the 
authorities to make an exception in some particular cases. If it was 
fornd that some women civil servants possessed special knowledge and 
ability with regard to certain matters, they might be allowed to conti- 
nus in service even though married. Until 1981 in only one case 
this discretion was favourably applied. The condition pressed heavily 
upon many civil servants who wanted to enjoy simultaneously the 
sweets of office and the sweets of marriage. Necessarily they carried 
on the agitation against the condition which they regarded as very 
unzair. But the Royal Commission on the Civil Services which was 
presided over by Lord Tomlin and which reported in 1931 left the 
prcblem unsolved. A special committee to look into the conditions of 
service of the women civil servants was appointed on the basis of one 
of she recommendations of the Tomlin Commission. It also found it 
impossible to recommend the withdrawal of the marriage bar. But 
although it has been still retained, the discretion vested in the Treasury is 
now used more liberally in the case of the civil servants in responsible 
pesitions. ,On this account it has come to be all the more resented by those 
wcmen who are employed in an inferior capacity. In their case the 
ruls is still inexorable. Some time back a woman civil servant employed 
in the department of labour applied for permission to marry. She was 
engaged for about eight years to a bus driver in London and was very | 
ansious to make him a partner of her life. Butif previous permission 
was not granted to that end, she would lose her job. Her application 
was, however, turned down. A deputation on behalf of the Civil Ser- 
vants Clerical Association waited upon the head of the Treasury but 
novhing has come of it. It has practically been brought home to the 
deputation that on no account such permission would be given to 
those who are not in the higher grades and cannot claim any special 
knowledge of any subject and as such whose services are not essential 
to the department. Why is this insistence on celibacy ? It is thought 
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that a woman who is married and has a household to manage cannot be 
expected fo work with all her heart for the department. Her energy 
will be considerably frittered away in household work and her attention 
will be largely diverted by the claims of marriage.. In the higher 
grade where a civil servant is in responsible position and draws a 
higher salary, she can afford to keep servants to look to her household 
work. The husband she will marry is also expected to be a man of 
means. So anyhow, if permission is given in her case, the department 
is not likely to be a loser to any great extent. Her energy is not 
likely to be diverted overmuch from the work in the department to 
that in the household. So marriage must continue under a ban in the 
inferior offices. Next election is drawing nigh. Will the flappers 
tolerate this arrangement ? 
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CULTURAL SCIENCE iPSYCHOLOGY * 


‘Dr. Inpra Sey, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D, 
Hindu College, Delhi 


HERE is a tendency in contemporary German psychology, which is 
+ not adequately represented in our English books on the subject and 
waich to my mind is the most striking thing in recent psychology, as 
it promises to provide the proper psychological foundations for art, 
litsrature,. science, religion and other products and aspects of our 
social and cultural life. It is called by the German authors of the 
view Geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie to contrast with the rela- 
tively older psychology, the Naturwissenschaftliche Psychologie. In 
English they are known as ‘ Cultural Science’ psychology and ‘ Natural 
Science ’ psychology. | 
I have here chosen, though with much hesitation, to offer a few 
general observations regarding the position of psychology in thé 
Philosophical Congress and proposed a change in the existing mode of 
teaching the subject in the country. We shall first have these observa- 
tions, as they will also serve as an introduction to the Cultural Science 
Psychology. 
I have an impression that we in the Philosophical Congress are 
a tittle too academic. In fact all our education is unrelated to the 
exvironment, social, cultural or physical. The same is true also of 
scientific and philosophical thought and research ; and that is why, 
I would submit, we have not succeeded in recent times in making 
scch contribution to Science and Bhilosophy as perhaps otherwise we 
cculd have done, and we wish we did. The real motives for further 
thought for a people are to be found in the historico-cutural milieu of 
the people. This is, I think, sound psychology. We, on the other 
hend, seek an abrupt break with our past and wonder why Western - 
motives do not prove quite fruitful. The Western thought, which we 
sesk to understand and propagate, naturally requires to be brought into 
a real connection with the life of the country. In fact the really 
efective motives for fresh scientific and philosophical thought can only 


* Presidential Address, Psychology Section, Indian Philosophical Congress, Allahabad, 
szember, 1938, 
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be actuated in us by the problems presented to us by our environment, 
We have, therefore, I may submit, to remain continually alive to the 


‘demands of the life of the country. And just now when the country 


is making a vigorous effort to reorganise life on new lines, we find 
problems on every side, which challenge the attention not only of the 
politician but also of the scientist and the philosopher. The problem, 
e.g., of social and cultural adjustment, is obviously the most urgent of 


- all, and India in the whole world is the most favourable place for the 


study of the Psychology: and Philosophy of culture, as our Jand is a 
veritable museum of religions and cultures. And stillitisa fact that 


we have not made any important contribution on the subject. The 


importance of this study for India, to my mind, is so great that I do 
not hesitate to suggest that we ought to possess special Chairs in our 
Universities for ‘the Psychology- and Philosophy of Culture.’ A 
psychological investigation of the cultural phenomena in particular, 
I venture to think, will serve to give us an insight which will help to 
create a batter understanding of the differential features of the various 
cultures, 

I have another impression (which may be as wrong as the one I 
expressed jusi now) that Psychology in the Philosophical Congress is 


‘looked upon as rather a stranger. No doubt since Wundt founded the 


first psychological laboratory in Leipzig in 1879, Psychology has 
sought to become ever more experimental and align itself as an inde- 
pendent science with the natural sciences. Now,is it the experimental 
detail that fills our modern books on psychology that frightens the 
philosopher-psycbologist ? Or, is it because he recognises that the 
Science Congress has a better claim over the science that he feels he 
must renounce it ? ) ! 

I shall confess that I, as a student of philosophy, am not at all 
prepared to lose contact with psychology. And it certainly makes me 
unhappy to see psychology relatively neglected in the Philosophical 
Congress. I think there are reasons why it should continue to figure 
as an active section in this body even when it has been accepted and 
given place in the Science Congress. 

But before I present the manifold reasons showing the various 
points of contact between Psychology and Philosophy, I would plead 
that the experimental method should now receive proper recognition 
even at the hands of the philosopher-psychologist. It will interest us 
to know that in Physics and Chemistry too experiment has had to 
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pess through several stages before it came to hold the position that: it 
dges today. Originally the scientists alone had private laboratories of 
their own where they carried on research work. The students were 
given instructions in the subjects after the time-honoured philosophical 
mathod of explaining things from the arm-chair. The next stage was 
reached when the students began to be given demonstrations with their 
lessons. That certainly meant a great fillip to the spirit of observation 
of facts. However, the last stage, when the individual student was 
afforded facilities to perform experiments himself, came about as late 
as the middle of the last century. 

‘We require today to cultivate in the study of Psychology in our 
country the same spirit of observation of facts and for that it is 
necessary that our Psychology lessons should at least be accompanied 
by suitable demonstrations. These demonstrations, as those having 
some acquaintance with experimental Psychology know, need not 
be very elaborate. We will not be interested in the quantitative 
determination of experiences and their conditions, but just in their 
qualitative aspects. And itis easy enough to pick up in a couple of 
months that amount of experimental work, if one needs it, at any of 
ths numerous psychological laboratories that we today possess in our 
country. It is necessary to do so, as ‘‘a Psychology without the 
experimental part is today an anachronism’’* We can neither under- 
stand nor teach Psychology today without some experience of the 
experimental method. 

But the experimental method is certainly not the whole of . 
peychology. Perhaps it is certain that experiment will never be able 
to conquer the whole realm of mind. The higher functions of will 
ard thought and the unity and uniqueness of personality are certain 
atviking facts of mental life, which’ perhaps will never be made to fit 
ths technique of the experiment. And I think that psychology will 
always stand in need of the services of the philosopher who will also 
always have some use of psychology. Professor H. P. Maiti in his 
acdress to this Congress in 1934 had emphasized the various points of 
contact between Psychology and Philosophy and I would support and 
stpplement his statement when I say that the philosopher-psychologist 
wll perhaps always have even an independent field of mind to 
icvestigate and study. Of course, he is no longer the arm-chair 


t Collins and Drever, quoted from Spearman, Psychology Down the Ages; p. 88. 
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psychologist of the old model. He too has caught the contagion o 
tbe experimental spirit and is, therefore, more systematic and carefu 
in his observations and pays due attention to the various circumstance 
Operative in a case. This independent field of his investigation wil 
primarily consist of all such facts as the unity and uniqueness o 
personality and the higher functions of thought and will, which ar 
not amenable to experiment and from which, if forced into experimen 
(as the experimentalist is in danger of doing), a perversion of truth anc 
fact is likely to result. Then the numerous disputes of standpoint 
constituting what is todaycalled the ‘crisis * in psychology, fall properl 
speaking within the ken of the philosopher-psychologist. Next the 
various non-experimental movements in psychology will easily attrac: 
and engage him and itis hardly necessary to mention them as ther 
are quite numerous and well-known. One of them, in fact the mos 
important, viz., the Cultural Science Psychology, we wil] be considering 
shortly. Lastly, the psychological method of philosophy has, throug! 
the success and contribution of the numerous recent philosophica 
tendencies, created a permanent place for itself in philosophy. Scheler 
in his book, ‘Die Transcendentale and die Psychologische Methode, 
while seeking to establish the limitations of the psychological methoc 
which Wundt, Mach, Avenarius and Bergson have applied to philosophy 
clearly recognises its permanent value for philosophy in these words 
‘ Our criticism of the transcendental method has sought to show a: 
many points that the Psychological as against the Transcendental o1 
Critical Method possesses in philosophy an unassailable right.'’? 

There is another whole realm of facts, which a psychologist i: 
called upon to deal with, and which is not amenable to experimenta. 
tion. This realm is the vast subject-matter that fills the pages oi 
Wundt’s ten volumes of ‘ Vélker-Psychologie.’ Art, science, literature 
religion, language, custom, law, etc., presented in the highly comple» 
unity of the concrete cultural life of man, are the subject-matter of « 
branch of psychology, which Wundt called Vélker-Psychologie bu 
which is today better known as the Psychology of Culture. Wundi 
recognises the importance of this study even as a method for the 
investigation of the higher mental processes. Boring observes — 
‘ Wundt never held that the experimental method is adequate 
to the whole of psychology; the higher processes, he thought 


od 


2 Max Scheler, Die Transszendentale and die Psychologische Methode, 1922, p. 151. 
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mast be got at by the study of human nature, his’ Völker- 
Peychologie,’"* l | 

Culture is a highly complex synthetic fact which calls for the 
comprehending faculties of the philosopher-psychologist rather than 
that of the analytical scientist. Hereis then a branch of psychology 
which holds out perhaps tbe best promise to man, because it seeks to 
tackle the problems most vital to him and which is primarily not 
amenable to experimentation. Obviously the philosopher-psycho- 
logist has in a way here an exclusive field of study in the realm of 
mind. 

Next there is a whole type of psychology which is bound to please 
the philosopher a great deal, and it is the Cultural Science Psycho- 
logy. | : 

Today it is most commonplace to talk of a ‘ Crisis’ in psycho- 
logy, but nowhere is the crisis more significantly and justifiably 
presented as in the opposition between the natural science psychology 
ani the cultural science psychology. Kluver* and M. Freienfels® find 
that these two types of psychologies represent the two standpoints; 
wkich do really exhaust between themselves all the modern psycho- 
logical schools. But we will have to wait a little more before we can 
ac-ually undertake to expound the standpoint of this new kind of 
psychology. 

‘« Science is, Spencer said, ‘‘ partially unified knowledge ’’ and 
though the classification of science has been variously attempted, we 
might here distinguish them into natural and social or cultural 
scisnces, corresponding to the German division of Naturwissenschaften 
and Geisteswissenschajften or “Kulturwissenschaften. The former are 
best exemplified by Physics and Chemistry and the latter by Eco- 
nomics, Politics, and Ethics. Natural sciences are concerned with the 
ob ects of nature. And their procedure is to observe facts, describe 
them and seek to find out their mechanical causal explanations with 
the help of the methods of Analysis, Experiment, Induction, Deduc- 
tion, Hypothesis and Generalisation. | 7 

The Geisteswissenschaften, on the otber band, are concerned 
wizh the facts and the products of the social life of man, like art, 
religion, science, language, history, law, custom, ete. Now these are 


3 Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology, p. 822, 
4 Kluver, Supplement in Murphy’s Historical Introduction to M odern pea 
5 M. Freienfels, Die Hauptrichtungen der gegenwartigen Psychologie. 
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all essentially the products of inter-subjective intercourse and possess a 
trans-subjective validity. But they are un-understandable without the 
individual subjects, which have developed them and also recognise them. 
That gives a basic difference between the two grotfps of sciences. 
The work of the geisteswissenschaften begins only there, says 
Windleband,¢ where a willing and a knowing subject is essential to 
the phenomena. Or, in the words of Dilthey, geisteswissenschaften 
are the sciences which are concerned with the  bistorico-social 
reality. . 

For a reasoned statement of the standpoint of the Natural Science 
Psychology, we cannot do better than turn to Titchener. He says that 
‘£ if Psychology is to fill a chapter in the history of science, it must 
be because the facts and laws of Psychology are strictly co-ordinate, 
formally .interchangeable with the facts and laws of established 


sciences.” Further the data of science...... are, stripped of 
meaning, bare existences.’’8 They are to be “ scoured clear of 
AEEA inference, and....... evaluative accretion.’’® This is 


the existential type of Psychology which, Titchener thinks, ‘‘ can 
take its place as a pure science alongside of pbysics and biology.” !° 
It will interest us much more to read from him that ‘‘ the subjective ” 
factors, the emotive processes are taken in the same existential way ; 
so 'that psychology is freed .from any. concern about judgments of, 
value. It is true that these judgments have their growth in psycho- 
logical ‘soil, and that feeling is the basis of value. Psychology, never- 
theless, considers the emotive process precisely, as it considers the 
ideas, it analyses them, makes out their modes of interconnection. 
And the term ‘ subject’ if it is at all used is to be treated as a 
shorthand name for a group of phenomena, which in point 
of fact are just as objective “as the phenomena of natural 
science,’?!1 . 

We might make a little digression here to consider Gestalt 
Psychology .in relation to the question of the general nature of psycho- 
logy andthe main problem of science we have just been discussing. 
On the point of the chief problem of science we know that Gestalt 


ê Eisler, Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe, art. Geisteswissenschaften, 
-7 Titchener, Systematic Psychology, Prolegomena, p. 27. 
` 8> Ibid., p. 832. 
39 Ibid., p. 82. . i 
1 Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of Psychology, p. 42, 
n Titchener, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Peychologists are most pronounced in their opposition to the method 
of analysis. Von Ehrenfels had already shown how real in itself a 
“ Sestalt-qualitat ’’ is. It is a quality which is possessed by an object 
by virtue of its being an organised whole and is not possessed by any 
of the parts making the whole. A melody possesses a quality which 
none of the component notes possesses. That quality belongs only to 
a certain arrangement, an organization of notes. In fact, by changing 
over to another key, we get an altogether new set of notes, but the 
melody-quality may remain the same. The Gestaltists urge that by 
breaking up a whole into its parts we can never hope to get tbe 
essential character of that whole. Therefore the main problem of 
science is not analysis but the investigation of the properties of 
tha organized wholes. And this is not only true of Psychology ; 
tha Gestalt principle is sought to be extended to Physics and Chemistry 
too, 

But while Gestaltism is opposed to Titchenerian Psychology as, in 
fact, to all science in regard to the main problem and method of ana- 
lysis that it employs, if is in agreement with the natural science 
stundpoint of Titchener for Psychology, Mental facts are for the 
Gestalt Psychologist as much as for Titchener exactly like the facts of 
external nature. The only difference is that whereas the one seeks 


to break up the complex mental processes into their elements, the 


other takes them as organised wholes, the properties of which it is 
the primary object of science to study. The “ Jeh-bezogenheit,”’ te., 
the subjective reference and implication of the mental processes is as 
mach of no account to the one as to the other. 

Cultural science psychology differentiates out from the natural 
science psychology first in the recognition that the facts of mental life 
axe fundamentally of a different order from those of natural science. 
Ward has pointed out this difference very clearly. He says: “ The 
language the physicist uses is simply: itis this or that—a, b, c ord. 
Bat the psychologist cannot say there are such and such presentations 
or feelings or movements—as if they were independent entities.’*!2 On 
the other hand, he has to say that ‘‘ the individual experience has 
such and such presentations, feels thus and thus and acts in this wise 
or that wise.’”"13 A mental process is always somebody’s process and 
to talk of a ‘ state of consciousness,’ divorced from its subjective 


12 Ward, Psychological Principles, p. 28. 
3 Ibid., p. 24. 
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reference, the ‘“‘ Ich-bezogenheit ° character, is to see it in a mutilated 
form. Thus psychology must be ‘ the science of individual experi- 
ence ’!4 as Ward said, or ‘ the science of the individual subject ’15 as 
Spranger put it. ‘ i 

Now other features of cultural science psychology are more or less 
derived from it. We investigate the nature of the subject and for 
Ward it possesses two things : one, the faculty to attend and act, and 
two, the capacity to feel. Spranger characterises the subject or self 
as Sinnerzeugende (meaning—creating) and Sinnerlebende (meaning— 
experiencing) and as definitely Srtukturiert, that is, possessing a 
definite ‘ structure,’?® which constitutes its individuality. Now this 
subject is in continuous interplay with the environment which 
is first social or cultural and then physical so far as our subject 
is’ concerned. Each subject through its activity with the environ- 


. ment continuously creates values of various kinds, economic, 


political, moral, religious, scientific, etc., and apprehends those that 
are already objectively given. Thus the cultural environment of art, 
literature, science, education, economics and politics, morality and 
religion, which is the primary environment for the subject, is permeat- 
ed through and through by valuation and the essential nature of our 
subject too is value-creating and value-seeking. Now one might ask 
how could one hope to understand mental processes in their true 
character, if they were divorced from value. It is, therefore, that the 
concept of value has been considered to give the difference between the 
natural and the cultural sciences. 

The values of our cultural life as exemplified in art, literature, etc. 
have ultimatély been created by the subjects. Thus the study of per- 
sonalities becomes of fundamental importance for cultural science 
psychology. Hence we must understand the different types of unique- 
ness of personality-structures, because they hold the key to the under- 
standing of the different objective manifestations of culture. Thus 
the cultural science psychology will tend to develop primarily an indivi- 
dualising tendency of the historian to study and classify uniquenesses 
rather than to discover general laws which the natural sciences do. 


14 Ibid., p. 28. es . 
15 Saupe, Die Hinfurhrung in der neueren Psychology, art. Geisteswissenschaftliche 


Psychologie. DAA 
16 Of, Krueger, Der Strukturbegriff in der Psychologie. The German usage of the term 
in contemporary psychology is just the opposite of the English usage of it. There it stands 


for a ‘ whole. 
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“ Natural sciences are,” it is said, ‘f nomothetic, cultural sciences idio- 
graphic.’’ That is, the former seek casual connection, the latter 
uniqueness. 

Here one comes very close to one of the important claims and also 
the tests of cultural science psychology. Dilthey had already affirmed 
that a cultural science psychology was of the fundamental importance 
to she Getsteswissenschaften so thatit alone gave the proper fourida- 
tion for their understanding, Storring!” rightly points out, that the 
Natural Science Psychology too has rendered much useful service to the 
understanding of the various cultural provinces. But obviously Cultural 
Science Psychology will be more competent to do so, since it starts with 
the concrete given whole of the historico-cultural reality as its primary 
data, which it then seeks to characterise and analyse. Natural 
scisnce psychology starts by rejecting all valuation-implications 
of experience and it should then be no wonder that it finds it at last 
dificult to explain ‘ meaning’ or properly understand the cultural 
phanomena., If you divorce mental phenomena to start with 
from meaning, which is essential to it, then naturally 
later on you will feel forced to take recourse to some artificial 
devices to provide for it. And then how will ‘ unmeaning °’ sensations 
ani images account for meaning ? Geisteswissenschaftliche psychology 
scores a great point over the other type of psychology in its doctrine 
of meaning. A proper foundation to meaning is provided only when it 
is recognised as a fundamental tendency of the human mind to create 
meaning wholes, in which values find an objective realisation. ‘‘ To 
produce an objective world of this kind out of itself is one of the 
most fundamental laws of mental life, depending upon its essential 
nature.” !8 The mind of man is, in fact, as we have said before, a 
meaning-creating (Sinn-erzeugendé) and meaning-experiencing (Sinn- 
er ebende) principle of existence. | 

The method of investigation of the cultural sciences, aiming as 
thy do at the apprehension of ‘ value’ and ‘ meaning,’ has naturally to 
be different. Dilthey had declared fairly long ago, ‘‘ Die Natur 


Y Storring, Die Frage der Geisteswissenschafilichen und Verstehenden Psychologie. This 
werk undertakes a comprebensive critique of the cultural science psychology and proceeds by 
first giving copious quotations from the writings of the original authors. These quotations, 
in the absence of the complete works cf the authors, have been the main basis of the repre- 
sentation of cultural science psychology given above. 

138 Saupe, op. cit, 
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erklaren wir, das Seejenleben Verstehen wir.’'!9 We explain nature, 
but we understand mind. Nature, says Dilthey, presents to us dis- 
crete events, which we seek to interrelate by making hypotheses 
and supplying caus+s. This is the method of explaining. But in the 
Geisteswissenschaften the facts are directly given as interconnected 
wholes, as Zusammenhange. These we simply seek to understund, 
t.e., determine the meaning or the value-content of those facts It 
may be observed that the peculiarity of the method of understanding is 
a consequence of the special nature af the subject-matter of the cultural 
sciences. With Dilthey ‘ understanding ’ was still a vague conception, 
a kind of an ‘ artistic intuition ’ and it is really Spranger’s achievement 
to have developed it into a definite instrument of investigation. It is, 
says he, “ the peculiar cultural science method of investigation by 
means of which the individual mind obtains connection with the objec. 
tive mind, in that it apprehends the meaning of a concrete mental 
objectification.’’29 ‘* The result of this understanding activity is then 
the apprehension of the meaningful.’’?! That understanding activity 
possesses a creative tendency is apparent from the fact that we often 
give new objective forms to an understood meaning. Further since all 
objective forms of spirit once proceeded from individual minds, there- 
fore all understanding ultimately is the understanding of personalities, 
their ‘ structural ’ properties and the dominant value-tendencies. To 
take an example to illustrate ‘ understanding,’ we might contemplate a 
child at play. Now do we understand his activity when we have 
described the states of consciousness of the child at that time ? In fact, 
we, understand it only when we apprehend the meaning of the 
activity. | a 

Spranger’s characterisation of ‘ understanding * is not uniform 
throughout. At first he said ‘‘ understanding in the widest sense of 
the term means the apprehension of the mental organization in the 
form of objectively valid knowledge as meaningful.’’22 Later he 
modifies it to say that ‘understanding’ means apprehending given facts 
in the relation of a whole as meaningful.’’2* The meaning of the 


19 Dilthey, Ideen Uber eine beschreibende und zergliedernde psychologie (in sitzungs- 
berichte der preus: Akad d. wiss. 1894) quoted from Storring, op. cit, . 
20 Saupe, op. cit. 
at Ibid. ; z 
123 Ibid. . 
33 Ibid. 
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parts of a machine are determined by the meaning or purpose of the 
machine as a whole, %.e., the work that it does, 

Sich hinein versetzen (to put one’s self in the place of) is the 
condition sine gua non of all psychological understanding. To under- 
stand a particular social fact, you require to imagine the type of per- 
sonality and the mental act that it is a product of and then identify 
yourself with it. That is how you put yourself in the place of another 
personality to understand that social fact. 

Our argument has become much too long for an address of this 
kind, but we must go back for a moment to the point that we started 
from. We complained of an increasing lack of interest amongst 
pkilosophers for psychology and the feeling that psychology is a 
stranger in the philosophical Congress. We, in fact, undertook to 
show the various points of contact that must perhaps. permanently 
exist between Philosophy and Psychology and then proceeded to deli- 
neate the character of a whole psychology which, we said, was bound 
to interest the philosophers a great deal. It has been presented to 
them and it is really now for them to judge the promise and the 
appeal that it has for them. To my mind this psychology fits in with 
their temperamental type, as it is non-experimental, perhaps, anti- 
experimental, and requires the comprehending and synthesising acti- 
visy of the philosopher for its chief method. The philosopher-psycho- 
logist by cultivating this psychology, if is obvious, besides making 
pcsitive contributions to psychology and the other Geisteswissenschaf- 
ten, will exercise a necessary healthy check upon the expansive ten- 
dency of the natural science psychologist to force every kind of men- 
tel process into the narrow limits of experiment. Philosophy and 
psychology are old friends, but, of late, they have been looking at each 
other with mistrust, as philosophers do not feel quite bappy to see the 
ever-widening field of encroachment of Experiment upon the realm of 
mind and the psychologists are never tired of complaining about the 
embarrasments caused to Psychology by its entanglements with Philo- 
scphy. But perhaps the two kinds of psychologies which we have been 
discussing are supplementary in character. Not that either this or that 
must be right and then the other necessarily wrong, but that they 
represent two different lines of approach to the same subject-matter. 
And judged by the measure of success that both of them have had in 
the application of their doctrines, one feels encouraged to affirm that 
eisher of them possesses a measure of validity. If this reconciliation 
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between the two standpoints is possible, then Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy can meet again and be friends. They can co-operate in a common 
cause to study mind, expecting to supplement and make good the 
defects of each other. And a compromise also becomes possible 
regarding the conflict of claims over the matter of Psychology between 
the Philosophical Congress and Science Congress, as the former would 
naturally patronize the cultural science of psychology and the latter 
natural science experimental type of psychology. And either of them 
would be happy to possess the type of psychology that it likes. Even 
a positive amity will grow if the realization deepens that the standpoint 
of Cultural Science Psychology and that of Natural Science Psychology 
are supplementary and thus helpful to each other. 


SRI AUROBINDO AND THE MEANING OF 
EVOLUTION 


Haripas CHAUDHURY, M.A. 
City College 


die present age is characteristically an age of dynamism. The 

notions of activity and change, becoming and process have received 
exeggerated emphasis and exalted significance. The concept of evolution 
has even been erected into an ultimate metaphysical category, and we 
have begun to hear not merely of a philosophy of evolution but of evolu- 
tional philosophies. The truth of absolute being lies in the eyes of 
modern thinkers in absolute becoming, and we have on this point a: 
meévting of radical extremes in contemporary philosophy. l 

The mind of man has always recognised an incurable antinomy 
between being and becoming, between permanence and change, 
beiween the eternal and the temporal. Our understanding which 
op=rates with rigid and trenchant categories has found it convenient to 
cus out one of these inseparable contraries and to enthrone the other as 
the integral Truth. Every form of thinking which is dominated by 
religious experience and speculative thought must necessarily start with 
the supreme reality of an eternal and unchangeable whole. The world- 
process in time which consists of a kaleidoscopic procession of events 
must be either summarily dismissed as a pure illusion and naught as ` 
Permenides did; or accorded a sort of empirical reality, as by Sankar, 
whch is, be it noted, nothing but a mere concession to the popular 
way of thinking; or treated as a*function of erroneous perception 
having roots in ultimate reality, as McTaggart takes it; or finally, | 


_ regarded as a distorting medium of self-expression on the part of the 


Absolute, as Bradley would have it. Whatever the minor differences, 
all she above views sacrifice the temporal to the eternal, the cosmic 
process to a supra-cosmic truth, either wholly or partly. Hegel has 
trisd his best to do justice to both the terms of the antithesis, and has 


-spozen of change and permanence, time and eternity as forming an 


impregnable correlativity. But if we care to dig beneath the heaps 
of catching phraseology, we will find that even Hegel was not able to 
get away from the necessity of putting an illusion, a Taéuschuung, at 
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the root of the changing process in time. The Absolute of Hegel is 
eternally perfect and self-realised, though it is also, as Hegel hastens 
to point out, eternally self-realising. But the Absolute has to be 


eternally self-realising by reason of the fact that it cohstantly forgets 


its own perfection and plays with the fond illusion thatit has yet to 
reach a higher consummation of its nature. ‘‘ The consummation of 
the Infinite End, therefore, consists merely in removing the illusion 
which makes it seem yet unaccomplished. The Good, the absolutely 
Good, is eternally accomplishing itself in the world: and the result is 
that it need not wait upon us, but is already l by implication as well as 
in full actuality, accomplished.’’! 

While religious and speculative philosophy sacrifices becoming to 


being, the dominant tendency of contemporary thought which allows 


itself to be influenced by the ethical standpoint and seeks its clues 
from sense-experience is eager to sacrifice being to becoming and to 
accept as final the world-process as an endless onward march. Con- 
temporary thought is impatient with any suggestion of transcendence 
and favours a consistent and thorough-going application of tbe principle 
of immanence. In early Greek thought, Heracleitus first propounded 
the doctrine of universal flux, but his was almost a solitary voice 
drowned by the more eloquent advocacies of the timeless Deity. At 
the present day, Bergson is the most uncompromising champion of 
the gospel of becoming and he regards non-temporal reality as a shadow 
of the intellect which is tied down to the practical sphere. In practi- 
cal life, our whole attention is fixed upon the immovable end of our 
movement, and we either totally neglect or relegate to comparative 
unimportance the process of movement itself. The notion of a change- 
less reality sustaining and controlling the cosmic process of evolution 
is the offspring of an illegitimate transference of practical concepts 
to the domain of pure speculation. Reality is, in Bergson’s opinion, 
pure change and development, ‘‘ a perpetual upspringing of unforeseen 
and unforeseeable forms.’’ There can be no room in such an all- 
pervasive, continuous flux for any non-temporal eternally accomplished 
fact. 

We have also other no less illustrious high-priests of evolutionism. 
Prof. Alexander regards the world as a spatio-temporal scheme, a scene 
of perpetual change and of emergence at critical stages.of unique and 


1 The Logic of Hegel {Wallace's translation), pp. 351-52. 
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novel qualities. Even the Deity of religion is, in Alexander’s opinion, 
only a future possibility with which the universe is Just in travail, and 
tcwards which it is constantly straining forward. William James is 
rethless in his ¢riticism of the view which gives us a “ block-universe "’ 
and reduces evolution to ‘‘ a dull rattling off of a chain forged innumber- 
able years ago.” He emphatically holds that the world is a concatenated 
series of changes, that it is a living, moving and growing sort of uni- 
verse that we inhabit. Italian Neo-Idealists also make the moral point 
of view absolute and emphasise the endless perfectibility of the universe. 
Gantile holds that reality is an unceasing spiritul act, a creative and 
constructive process which never looks behind but constantly leaves 
behind what it creates. Thus we find that thinkers from diametrically 
opposed schools of thought have joined hands in enthroning absolute 
becoming in the place of absolute being, in accepting evolution as the 
final truth of existence. 

One can realise from the foregoing that finite thought or reason is 
unavoidably condemned to an oscillation between two rigidly opposed 
alternatives. Hither we accept a supra-temporal reality and in conse- 
quence feel it necessary to degrade the marchof evolution to a meaning- 
less show, or we start with the irreducible reality of the evolutionary 
process and then accept it as the ultimate and integral truth, relegating 
the notion of the non-temporal Absolute to the realm of thought’s 
abstractions. But the ‘‘ Hither-Or ° formula of thought-controlled 
philosophy is an unfailing mark of the impotence of reason to envisage 
truth in its totality. Thought has necessarily to proceed through rigid 
disjunctions, seizing now on this, now on that aspect of reality, and 
failing to ‘combine the seemingly discordant strains into a complex 
symphony. The fusion of all apparent discords can be achieved only 
when we can rise above the schematism of the intellect and attain to 
a supra-mental vision. .The ancient Vedic isis and the Upanisadic 
seers of India sought to unravel the mysteries of existence from such 
a supra-mental plane. Sri Aurobindo in our own day is untiring in his 
insistence on the supra-mental character of Truth, and he constantly 
urges the necessity nob only of rising up to the supra-mental but also 
_of bringing it down to the earth-consciousness to effect a radica] trans- 
formation of our present level of existence, We shall consider below 
what Sri Aurobindo has, in keeping with the ancient rigis of India, got 
to say with regard to the goal and meaning of the cosmic process of 


evolution. 





ee A A 
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Out of the fullness of experience there surely arises a deep convic- 
tion in an all-sustaining Supreme who is far above the stream of time. 
It isas necessary to acknowledge the supreme reality of the supra- 
temporal Divine as to admit the stubborn fact of the tempora] flow of 
events. Sri Aurobindo agrees that the world-process (bhuvana) 
with the endless multitude of creatures (bhita) evolving within it must 
have for its sustaining principle an eterna! existence (sat), which is also 
an infinite consciousness (cit), and infinite delight (d@nanda) Saccida- 
nanda who is the Alpha and Omega of creation is eternally perfect and 
self-realised. If so, the question will then arise: How to harmonise his 
eternally perfect nature with the process of evolution which is seeking 
through strife and struggle, through failure and success, ever to bring 
into actualisation something higher and better and newer? Are we to 
accept this cosmic drift as a meaningless ‘‘ tale told by an idiot full of 
sound and fury and signifying nothing’’? Assuredly no. Sri Aurobindo 
holds that the process of evolution is notonly real but has also a definite 
goal and purpose. The reality and the goal of evolution are to be 
traced to Divine Lild. -And the word Lild is not for Aurobinda a mere 
euphemism for the purely illusory character of the world as viewed from 
the ultimate standpoint. ‘Though Sacciddnanda is eternally perfect and 
full in his transcendental nature, still it is part of his Will to manifest 
himself, express the infinite richness of his being under a variety of other 
conditions. The process of evolution in which we are involved is the 
process of divine self-manifestation in a specific way, i.e., under the 
conditions of the material world. Besides God’s self-revelation in the 
conditions of matter, He has also other orders of self-fulflment under 
other different sets of conditions. The different planes of spiritual 
existence with which a yogi gets acquainted in his upward flight bear 
witness to these hierarchies of creation. 

The Vedic risis have spoken of seven worlds (saptaloka) such as 

~ Bhiis, Bhuvas, Svar, Mahas, Tapas, Jana and Satya. Bhits signifies 
matter or the physical world; Bhuvas, life on the vital world; Svar, the 
mental world; Mahas, the supermind; Tapas, absolute consciousness— 
force ; Jana, absolute bliss, and Satya, absolute being or reality. Sri 
Aurobindo points out that these seven principles of existence are identi- 
cal in their being though they are diverse in their functioning. In every 
one of these the rest are involved. Satya, Tapas and Jana constitute 
the triune nature of the highest and all-inclusive reality Saccidénanda 
(infinite being, infinite consciousness and infinite bliss). Bhūs or 
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matter is the manifestation of the element of being in Saccidananda, 
aid in matter there are naturally involved the other principles. Life 
i£ the manifestation of the element of consciousness-force cit-sakti 
in Saccidananda, Mind is the outer working of the Manas, -the supra- 
mental, And of the element of Ananda or bliss in Saccidénunda, it 1s 
the soul or the psyche which may be regarded as the manifestation. 
Thus Aurobindo adds one more, namely, the psyche, to the list of 
saven principles enumerated by the Vedic seers, and we have altogether 
e.ght principles—the material, the vital, the mental, the psychic, the 
sapra-mental, and the triune glory of the Spirit or Sacciddnanda. We 
siall now see how these principles function to constitute the complex 
harmony of the cosmic process. 

We have already said that the universe we live in is one among 
many forms of self-manifestation of the Divine. The point of 
departure here is matter, and the purpose is to bring forth into full 
ravelation the riches of the nature of God under the conditions provided 
ky matter. But is it bare matter empty of all other principles which 
is to serve as the ‘‘ nurse of all becoming ° ? That would have led to 
ine stultification of reason and have taken away the necessity from the 
emergence of hfe, mind, etc., one after another in ordered succession. 
~hat would have left the cosmic drift without any significant driving- 
force which might give it a definite direction. We have no objection 
to admit with Tyndall that ‘‘ matter contains the promise and potency 
cf the whole of terrestrial life.” Only, we must note that this 
matter is not what we in our profound ignorance take it to be : it is 
che primal manifestation of Saccidananda Himself: it is, as we have 
already observed, the expression of the element of infinite being (sat) 
in Saceidinanda. It has been seen that the seven or eight principles 
of which the web of existence is woven are identical in being, though 
they are diverse in outward action. So in matter with which our 
world starts there must be involved all the other principles. it is 
this involution of all in one which constitutes the necessity of evolution 
and imparts a specific direction to the cosmic drift. It is because 
-ife-energy is already involved in matter in a form suited to it, in the 
sub-vital form, as Aurobindo would put it, that Life appears in 
all its articulation in course of evolution. Similarly, it is because 
Mind is already involved in matter and in life, that the course 
of evolution can in fullness of time bring it forth into explicit 
manifestation. 
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It will be instructive to note here the distinction between the 
above view and the Western doctrine of emergent evolution. Prof. 
Alexander goes behind matter and treats it as a kind of emergent 
quality which comes to qualify specific configuratidns of spatio- 
temporal elements or events. But while according to Alexander that 
which is prior to matter, that which functions as the matrix of all 
existence and the stuff of all becoming is hyphenated Space-Time 
conceived as a comprehensive system of motion. Aurobindo indentifies 
this ultimate principle with none other than Saccidénanda, who is a 
self-existent and self-luminous principle of pure bliss. The notion of 
space-time as the stuff of all existence arises out of a demand for 
something more ultimate than matter, combined with a failure to 
obtain a richer principle of creativity. If space and time are only 
forms, whether forms of perception or forms of existence, no amount 
of hyphenating will convert them into a stuff or a matrix. Alexander 
takes over from Spinoza the view that it is not space or extension that 
is the attribute of matter but that it is rather the material objects which 
are the modes of space. Buta more accurate representation of Spinoza’s 
view would be that the material objects are the modes not of space 
but of God under the aspect or attribute of extension just as finite 
selves are the modes of God under the aspect of thought. Even 
Prof, Hinstein regards space-time not as itself a stuff but as a mere 
form of some more ultimate stuff or substance the precise nature of 
which it is beyond his interest definitely to formulate. Sir James 
Jeans goes a step further and would regard space not even as the 
framework of nature but of the world of our sense-perceptions.® 
We may say that space and time are cosmic forms of God's 
self-extension and self-revelation. They are the media through 
which God pours out His inexhaustible riches and spreads out His 
infinite being. 

In the second place, Alexander;regards matter, life, mind, etc., 
as a series of emergent qualities which appear on the scene of 
empirical reality on the attainment of an increasingly greater degree 
of complexity of structure and function on the part of point-instants 
or events. But as to the source of these unique emergent qualities 
he leaves us completely in the dark. The fact of emergence he 
is inclined to treat as a miracle, and he invites us to accept it as 


2 The New Backgroundjof Science, 264, 


as 
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a final inexplicability. But this is hard for reason to swallow. 
Ws can neither conceive of a positive fact emerging from a pure void 
or emptiness, nor can we accept any sort of inexplicability in the name 
of finality. f 

Dr. Pringle Pattison has sought to explain the emergence of 
qualitative differences by tracing them to the hitherto unmanifest 
riches of the Absolute. He holds that the series of emergent qualities 
ars a progressive manifestation on the empirical plane of the inexhaus- 
tible riches of the nature of the Absolute. The view of Pringle 
Pattison is surely an improvement on Alexander’s conception of the 
matter. But there is a serious defect lurking even in this position. 
According to Pringle Pattison, as also Alexander, the emergent 
qualities seem to emanate from without or from above and not gradually 
evolve from within, and to be thrust into the evolutionary series at 
certain stages. They cease to have any organic connection with their 
stbstructure. Life, for example, supervenes from above and has no 
organic relation to its material substructure. Similarly, mind isa 
‘ supervenient perfection ’ having no strictly organic connection with 
ita vital or nervous substructure. But the facts of expericnce 
flatly contradict any such lack of organic. continuity. The 
material frame has not merely a suitable constitution which fits it 
to function as the vehicle of life ; life-energy is in fact an organically 
related aspect of physical forces which is gradually brought to articulate 
self-expression and self-fulfilment in living beings in the course of 
evolution. Similarly, the organism is not just adequately developed 
and suitably constituted to bear mentality thrust on it from above ; 
mentality was already present in the lower forms of organism in a 
submental or subconscious form so that it has been gradually brought 
forth into explicit self-realisation by the forward march of evolution. 
“hus we find that Evolution must have for its necessary prius 
Involution.* It is because Saccidénanda is already involved in matter 
with all the principles of His nature, that the evolutionary proce:s 
tolds out the prospect of a progressive manifestation of the hitherto 
unmanifest ‘ novelties ’ until we have an integral self-revelation under 
terrestrial conditions of the triune glory of the Spirit. 


(To be continued! 
£ 


3 The Life Divine, Chap. 50. 





IS RELIGION AN ILLUSION ? 


Ant KUMAR SARKAR, M.A. 
Research Scholar, Patna University 


R. Freud in his recent book, The Future Of An Illusion, has 
emphatically declared that our religious ideals and dogmas, and 
indeed our entire religious culture dependent on them, are all illusions. 
They: are illusions, for, they aim at narcissistic satisfaction. They 
arise from our reverence and fear Of our fathers. We speak of God, 
the Universal Father, as the Destiny of mankind, for, we are still 
under the clutches of the ‘ father-complex.’ It is for this reason that 
he regards mankind as but children still under the illusion of such 
a powerful complex. People might say that the modern culture as it 
stands has real benefits, and our religious ideas have surely some 
valuable contributions to the culture. If religion were solely an illu- 
sion, no such cultural benefits would have been possible. To this 
Freud remarks that surely modern culture has got much from the 
religious ideals and ideas, but they are not valuable for the progress of 
human culture in its true sense. In this age of rationalism, we must 
try to remove all the wrongs and defects that exist in our cultural life. 
The existing religious ideas are due to our father-complex. In our 
infancy we suffered from this complex, and now at the height of 
our civilization, we are suffering froma type of complex which is. 
not far removed from its root. It is only an advance from the 
personal neurosis to the universal neurosis, So, to attain real progress 
in our culture, we must make ourselves absolutely free from this 
complex. This alone would help us more successfully to adapt our- 
selves to the “ reality-principle.”’ 

A critical examination of these ideas-of Dr. Freud will at once 
point out that his criticism is from the side of a psychologist. But 
religion is not merely constituted by our religious ideas and dogmas, 
it has a reference to our entire life. It points to a way of living. It 
is concerned with the problem of adjustment of our organism with the 
environment. So we should not consider religion from the standpoint of 
psychology alone, but from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion. 


i" 
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We are not merely concerned with the roots of our religious ideas, 
but we must have a reverence for our culture of religion which has a 
truh behind. We find enough of vagueness in his insistence on our 
adjastment to the reality-principle. He has not defined what he 
means by it. He ought to have considered more fully the adjustment 
itself, and this would have revealed to him that true religion lies in 
prover adjustment of ourselves to the environment. A very fruitful 
anc cogent argument comes from H.N. Wieran, who in his book, 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, shows that ‘‘ religion is the 
most complete and full-orbed expression of striving towards interaction 
witn the widest and fullest environment, physical and social, minute 
anc vast, past, present and future, far and near, actual and possible ”’ 
(p. 140). 

From this it is evident that religion has its deeper roots. It 
does not arise from any of our ideas, right or wrong. It has its root 
in she very core of our lives, which consists only in adjustments. It is 
an indying fire of human aspiration which is attained through higher 
anc higher forms of adjustments to higher and higher orders of environ- 
ments. This ideal of religion directly leads us to think that our 
religious ideas are not illusions, but behind them, there is a very strong 
ph‘losophic background. Indeed, behind religion, there is philosophy, 
but all the same, religion js not merely philosophy. It is not merely 
theoretical, not a system of concepts and a search for truth merely, 
but the consideration of our way of living. It is living a life in 
interaction with reality. We are adjusting ourselves to reality. and 
reality expresses itself in and through us. The environment or the 
un.verse as a whole is focussed in us, and we in turn are sharing the 
whole environment in us. We are organisms in constant relation with 
the evolving universe, Religion teaches us to facilitate this way of 
living, which tells us to share the whole universe in all its entirety. 
The spirit of this religion is very well found in the philosophy of 
organism of Whitehead. Wieman tries to establish the truths of bis 
philosophy of religion on Whitehead’s view on the same subject. In 
this article we shall show that Freud’s criticism against religion rests 
on certain psychological ideas, but it cannot affect the contours of the 
philosophy of religion. 

To form a clear idea of Wieman’s view on religion, we have to 
direct our attention for some time to the philosophy of organism as held 
by Whitehead. Whitehead’s famous book, Religion im the Making, 
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beautifully presents to us the place and function of God. He is not 
concerned with finding outa place for God beyond the world, he does 
not cherish the idea that all is but the manifestation of God, he only 
strictly follows the principles of his philosophy of organism. 

His philosophy advocates a co-relativity between organisms and 
the environment. He holds that nature is in process. It is a con- 
stant flow towards novelty. If we analyse the nature of an entity, 
we shall find that its ‘form’ has given it a ‘duration’ and an 
opportunity to fulfil the function of realisation of the whole universe 
from that standpoint. very entity is thus an occasion for feeling 
or ‘ prehending’ the universe. It is, thus, a creature. It is a 
creature in which the whole universe is focussed. It is focussing the 
universe from its standpoint. So, a creature is an organism having 
relation to the whole universe. ‘This co-relativity between organism 
and the environment is due to what Whitehead calls ‘ creativity.’ 
All passage is a passage towards novelty, a new march to a new form 
of realisation. The whole universe, on account of creativity, tends 
towards higher and higher forms of realisation. But realisation means 
an adapation to the environment, for it is the environment that 
appears in a new form. So in the passage creativity and novelty are 
united. very realisation is a realisation through entities, creatures 
or organisms. 

Creativity, being a passage towards novelty, reveals itself through 
continual creatures or what is known as ‘ concretion.’ It, therefore, 
expresses a definite order of concretion. And every new concretion 
is a new form of adaptation. Whitehead says this principle of con- 
creation is God. We are to suppose another principle which is the 
principle of anti-concretion. As every entity is a concretion, it is an 
attainment of success which Whitehead calls ‘ satisfaction.’ So 
coming to concretion means an attainment of goodness, and the failure 
to attain if means evil. In the creative evolution, therefore, there is 
always a success or failure. The good and the evil go side by side. 
God and evil go together. 

There is a constant adaptation in the universe. But this adapta- 
tion is not conscious adaptation. As every entity is ‘ bipolar,’ and 
the evolution is towards the mental pole, the conscious adaptation 
comes in the case of human beings. According to Wieman, the acute 
awareness of the vast realm of possibilities, which point to higher 
and higher forms of adaptation is the basis of all our religions 
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conception. It is just. performing the mission of creative 
evclution through organisms. It is the attainment of goodness. 
Ths mission of man is to attain the‘ supreme good.’ In order to 
attain it, he will have to adapt himself to the whole universe. The 
universe is driving towards a realm of unattainable possibilities. Man 
must aspire to attain that ideal. So adaptation involves an art of 
living. It is seeking to realise a higher form of life. The method is 
experimental, for the aim is to attain the ‘ maximum good.’ Science 
and philosophy try to attain truth by means of concepts but religion 
points out a way of living, it is not merely theorising. Only when 
the philosophic theory becomes a way of living, it comes to occupy the 
position of religion. So religion is a very important consideration of 
ouz lives. It is an aspiration of the highest success in life. Religion 
is a great asset of human culture and civilisation. Religious aspiration 
is a groping into the unexplored possibilities of all being in order to 
win ultimate salvation and escape ultimate destruction. 

In order to attain ultimate good, we have to adjust ourselves to 
tha ultimate cause. We have to adopt experimental methods for 
selecting best stimuli to best forms of response. ‘This is why we 
need religious experience. We are to correct and develop this 
religious experience. This can be done by creating varied interests 
ic life, for the supreme good is fulfilment of the most inclusive 
irterest, or the most inclusive system of interests. 

As every concretion means a realisation, realisation reveals an 
order which is ‘ aesthetic order.’ God, being the principle of con- 
cretion, can be found in the ‘ aesthetic order.’ The conceptual and 
moral orders only point to partial fulfilments ; it is in the ‘ aesthetic 
cder ` that the principle of concretion has its fruition. The trend 
c the universe, from the standpoirtt of the aesthetic order, is towards 
the attainment of the good by destroying the evil. Every order 
indicates a triumph of the good, and a destruction of the evil. There 
je evil in the universe, but it exists as the parasite of the good. There 
cannot be a total evil. It exists only somewhere, but it cannot 
exist everywhere. It exists in every order which shows the triumph 
oi the good. The philosophy of Whitehead can thus find a place 
for evil. 

God, being the principle of concretion only, cannot be the totality 
‘cf the universe. It involves a triumph over its opposite tendency, 
the evil. It only points towards the possibilities of realisation. This 
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realisation is ideal, and not actual. So the world cannot be the 
manifestation of God, who is but a principle. God is the principle 
of realisation of our ‘ aesthetic ideals’ in and through us. We can 
find him in our great march towards higher and higher’ forms of life., 
The triumph of religion lies in actualising the vast realm of possibili- 
ties, which is also the mission of God. Thus, we find that Whitehead, 
by his analysis of space and time, by his concept of creative process 
of nature, and by the abstract forms establishes that all being do 
have this principle of order, by virtue of which all enter into each 
other. There are different orders of prehension. There is a difference 
between a grain of sand and human mind, for the latter prebends all 
being more richly than the grain of sand. A man of high intelligence 
and culture, ‘f who has absorbed the arts and sciences of his time to 
the utmost and inherited the fruits of history, focusses the universe 
. more richly than a primitive savage. If again this cultured man 
isa lover of men, and so a prehender of prehenders, through love, 
absorbing the riches of all other minds, and if these other minds 
are also cultured and loving, we have the highest degree 
of prehension. In such a person, we have the divine order 
of concretion reaching the highest degree of actualisation in this 
existent world, so far as we have knowledge. The best man in the 
best society is the most concrete thing we can have in this world. 
He is most divine.” (The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, p. 196.) 

So we find that love is the best form of adjustment. It is the 
realisation of the divine order. It is thus the best form of adjustment 
to events. It is also the highest form of realisation of the philosophic 
truth. Here religion merges into philosophy, and philosophy into 
religion. Throughout the history of religion we find a great and 
passionate devotion to truth. If religion is to exist, it must have a 
devotion to truth. This is the need of philosophy in religion. Religion 
has a distinct place of its own which cannot be taken up by philosophy. 
The function of philosophy is to save religion from falling into 
irrationality and dogmatism. It saves religion from falling into 
illusions. It tells us ‘‘ to apply our concepts, clarified and systematised, 
to the interaction between the organism and environment in order to 
control life in such ways as to achieve that wider use and fuller 
appreciation of the concrete wealth of experience which bear such 
names as social intercourse, love, beauty and mystic communion with 
God.” (Ibid., p. 258.) 
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From all these considerations about religion, we can justly 
corclude that Freud’s criticism, from the standpoint of psychology, 
cannot touch the philosophy of religion. Our previous consideration 
will show that our religious ideas are not born of fear, but they are 
our aspirations for adjustments to the vast realm of possibilities, which 
holds in full reserve our realisations of ‘ aesthetic ideals.” This is the 
realisation of the true spirit of creative evolution. This is living a true 
divine life. This is the real adjustment to ‘ reality-principle,’ which 
Fraud left unexplained. i 

If we can point out that religion shows us the best way of living 
by developing love and culture—for therein lies the true and best form 
of adjustment to environment—-then Freud’s alleged criticism that 
religious ideas are illusions and, for that matter, the entire philosophy 
of -eligion is an illusion, cannot stand. 





Jews and BWiews 


[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.] 


Bengal Literary Conference at Comilla 


The All-Bengal Literary Conference, at which Professor Sunitikumar 
Chatterji is to preside, is fast approaching and it is expected the number 
of delegates will be quite large this year. The Maharaja of Tripura will 
open the Conference. 

An Exhibition of the rare works of art and ancient literature and old 
documents will be held during the Conference. The Maharaja will lend 
the rare collections of the State for the exhibition. 


Free Primary Education at Faridpur, 


Maulvi Moklasar Rahaman, Inspector of Schools, Faridpur, has com- 
menced the survey of primary schools in the district as a preliminary to the 
introduction of free primary education. 

Government of Bengal have made a grant of Rs. 1,07,140 to the 
Faridpur District School Board for the year 1988-39. 


Driving out [literacy from Orissa 


Amidst great enthusiasm an educational conference was inaugurated 
at Salepur by the Hon’ble Mr. Biswanath Das, the Premier. The Conference 
which was held to devise ways and means for makmg a first non-official 
attempt to drive out illiteracy from the province was attended by a large 
number of Primary Schoo! teachers, villagers and students. 

Messages wishing the conference success from Mahatma Gandhi and 
others were read. 

Addressing the teachers, the Premier said that they were real nation- 
builders who should keep before them the ideal of service and sacrifice, 
Mahatma Gandhi, he said, was the embodiment of sacrifice and he should 
be their ideal. He maintained that the primary teachers should not expect 
any great improvement in their economic condition in view of the poor 
finance left at the hands of the provincial Governments specially in Orissa, 

He said that while the old bureaucratic Government wanted to control 
education so as to suit their own purposes, the present Government wanted 
to spread education so that it might beyefit the community and the people. 
Since the assumption of office Government were contemplating measures 
to drive out illiteracy. Now they had come to the conclusion that this 
scourge should be fought in right earnest and library movement and village 
devolopment work should go side by side with the campaign against 
illiteracy, 


Lucknow University 


His Excellency the Chancellor of the Lucknow University has nomina- 
ted the following gentlemen to be members of the Court of the Lucknow 
University for a period of three years: 

Acharya Narendra Deo, M.L.A.;Rai Bahadur Raja Bisheshwar Dayal 
Seth; Principal, Government School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow; Raja 
Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad; Raja Syed Muhammad 
Mehdi of Pirpur; Dr. Zakir Hussain, Jamia Millia, Delhi, 
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Macras Educational Conference 


The 80th Madras Provincial Educational Conference will be held in 
Madras on the 8th, 9th and 10th of May next. Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyan, 
M.L.A. (Central) has consented to preside over the Conference. 

It has also been decided to organise an Educational Exhibition along 
wich the Conference with a view to demonstrating to the public bow the 
work of the schools is being carried on, and also indicating clearly the many 
devices which teachers adopt in the class-room to make learning interesting 
acd worthwhile. The exhibition will be on nursery schools, elementary 
education, secondary education, vocational education, and health education, 
arts and handicrafts, musie, the present-day tendencies in education and 
the education of defectives. i 

The programme will also include discussions on topies of educational 
interest, excursions and variety entertainments. It is also proposed to 
arrange a symposium of elementary education and on adult education. 


Arnamalai University 


The Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Varkey, Education Minister to the Government 
of Madras. paid a visit to Annamalai University to study the situation in 
connexion with the expulsion of some students from the University. On 
his return to Madras Mr. Varkey issued a statement advising the students 
concerned to tender unconditional regret in writing to the University authori- 
ties with an assurance that they will not be guilty of such conduct again 
when he would request the latter to make a final examination of the question 
of re-adinission of the students who have been sent out. 


Sind Educational Quinquennial Review 


An all-round increase, both in the number of girls under instruction in 
schools and colleges as well as in the number of institutions for imparting 
ecucution, is the main feature of girls’ education in Sind during the five-year 
period ending 1987. During the quinquennium, the total number of girls 
receiving education rose from 89,989 to 46,454, an increase of 19°] per cent, 
waile there were 886 schools exclusively for them in the year 1937, compared 
with 326 in 1982. A comparison of the figures also reveals that the advance 
made in the education of girls was much better than that in the case of 
boys, the percentage of increase in the case of the latter being only 4 as 
against 19'1 in the case of the former. 89,652 girls were reading in primary 
schools at the end of the quinquennium, the increase being 16°3 per cent 
over those figures for 1981-82. The system of co-education prevailed in 
the mofussil and was noticeable to some extent in towns also where there 
are separate schools for girls. Paucity of women teachers is stated to be 
the serious handieap for further advancement in learning and to remedy 
this defect, Government have sanctioned 100 scholarships for such girls as 
will serve in rural areas after passing their examinations. 

An analysis of the number of Secondary schools and the girls studying 
in them at the commencement of the quinquennium and at the end of it, 
shows a decided increase, evidently showing that secondary education among 
g:rls is fast becoming popular. 


Riscellanp 


PARETO’S MIND AND SOCIETY 


Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1928) the Italian social philosopher’s ideas 
have been dealt with several times in the - Calcutta, Review during the last 
twelve years. His Trattato di Sociologia Generale (Treatise of General 
Sociology), 1916, is now available in Arthur Livingston’s English as The 
Mind and Society (four volumes, London, 1935). 

A subject class, says Pareto, can easily overthrow a governing class 
that is governed by humanitarian sentiments. lb is more difficult to over- 
throw a governing class that is skilled in the use of chicanery, fraud and 
corruption. And if the governing class is clever enough to assimilate the 
leaders of the subject class it becomes almost invincible, because then the 
subject class is rendered leaderlegs. But since not all the capable men of 
the subject class can be assimilated by the ruling class, small as it is, the 
subject class can still grow in power and consummate a revolution over- 
throwing the ruling class (Vol. IV, section 2179). 

Popular representation is a fiction. Everywhere there is a governing 
class of relatively few individuals. This oligarchy maintains its power partly 
uy and partly by the consent of the subject class (Vol. IV, section 

Political corruption is eternal and universal. It takes the form of 
bribery of voters, elected officials, government ministers, newspaper-owners 
and other such persons in democratic constitutions, Under systems of 
absolutism it consists in the bribery of courtiers, favourites, male and 
female, officials, generals and so on. These methods were as prevalent in 
Greece and Rome as they are in contemporary France, Italy, England and 
the U.S. A. Attempts to purify politics have been numberless but all 
have failed (Vol, IV, section 2257). 


Such are some of the brutally sincere conclusions of Pareto’s sociology 
which “ without disparagement of any of these e-timable sociologies ’’— 
metaphysical, positive, humanitarian (Comte, Spencer, De Greef, 
Letourneau)—is ‘‘ purely experimental, after the fashion of chemistry, 
physics and other such sciences ’’ (Vol, I, Section 6). 


In Pareto’s sociological analysis the scientific world has got a powerful 
corrective to the much too facilely accepted roseate view of the human 
nature. No sociology can be real and adequate which ignores the knaves 
and scoundrels of the world in its study and is obsessed by the saints and 
sages. The social reality is brought out prominently in the Paretian 
investigations. They are based on the fundamental proposition that the 
human psyche is the field for the tug-of-war between the Devil and the 
Divinity. The dvandvas or conflicts constitute the eternal make-up of the 
mental and moral personality. The rôle of the irrational is no Jess construc- 
tive than that of reason. In Pareto one may, therefore, easily discover the 
dictum of the Hindu Manu who observed that durlabho hi suchirnarah (rare 
is the man that is good by nature), 


Brnoy KUMAR SARKAR 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


The chief exponent of the sociology of knowledge, the youngest branch of 
soziology, is Kari Mannheim. His Ideologie und Utopie (Bonn) was 
piblished in 1929, and article on Waissenssoztologie (The Sociology of 
Knowledge or Ideas) in the Handwoerterbuch der Soziologie, ed. by Alfred 
Verkandt (Stuttgart, 1931). These contributions are available in Louis 
Wirth’s English translation as Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Knowledge (New York, 1986), 

The sociology of knowledge analyses the social perspectives of a thinker 
and traces his ideas to the determining conditions in the social complex. 
Mannheim examines how thinking really functions in public life and in 
Politics as an instrument of collective action. The relationship between 
social theory and political practice is the chief topic of Mannheim’s investi- 
cation. ‘The Gestalt of liberalism, humanism, conservatism, socialism and 
communism have been placed in the sociological background. 

Ideas transcending the existing order are of two kinds: (1) ideological 
und (2) utopian. Ideological ideas do not offer revolutionary possibilities 
while the utopian ideas do. Ideology is organically and harmoniously 
~elated to the existing world-view. It serves to stabilize a socialorder. The 
Jtopia is on the contrary a wish-image or wish-dream which seeks to trans- 
“orm the existing society. Both these ideas are to be found in every 
period. 

In so far as Pareto’s second residue,—the residue of group-persistence, 
is statical and promotes inertia ib may be associated with Mannheim’s 
‘ideology.’’ His ‘utopia’ can then be linked up with the first residue of 
Pareto, namely, the residue of combination, which is the active, creative 
or innovative element in social dynamics. 

The common factor in Leninism and Fascism is to be found, according 
to Mannheim, in the activity of aggressive minorities. These active groups 
are, however, conscious that they are rational embodiments of an historical 
process destined to overthrow the bourgeoisie. Fascism, on the other hand 
although the cult of an aggressive minority, is a-historical, It is not 
interested in a ‘‘process’’ and in the structural intelligibility of history. 
The irrationalist philosophies of Bergson, Sorel and Pareto are its feeders. 
According to fascism the essence of polities is to grapple with the demands 
of the hour. It apotheosises direct action and glorifies the decisive deed. 

Socialism agrees with liberalism in believing that freedoin and equality 
will be realized in some remote future. This future is placed by socialism 
at a determined point of time (period’of the breakdown of capitalist culture). 
The conservatists’ acceptance of the status quo is hated by both and both 
reject likewise the chiliastic excitements and ecstatic energies. 


Brenoy KUMAR SARKAR - 


VIVEKANANDA, KANT AND MODERN MATERIALISM 


In the remaking of India, Vivekananda’s spirit of defiance against 
Western chauvinism has had a conspicuous place. It bas to be recalled 
that he died in 1902, three years before Young India was born in the glorious 
Bengali revolution of 1905. The manhood, energism and self-determination 
that characterized the first boycott of British goods which was declared in 
that revolution were spiritually linked up with the ‘‘ Mother, make me Man ” 
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messages of Vivekananda. He paved the way for the ideas of 1905 and 
was thus in a general manner a Rousseau of the Bengali revolution, 

Vivekananda’s contributions to the remaking of India are to be found 
in economic fields as well. It is clear that he was neither a professional 
philosopher of politics nor a professional economist. His politics and 
economics are all to be found in his social philosophy. And in this domain 
we encounter Vivekananda as the messenger of modern materialism. It is 
possible to establish here an equation between Vivekananda and Immanuel 
Kant. The equation is to be understood, however, not in the contents, form 
and style of writings but in the fundamental messages. What Kant did for 
Eur-America towards the end of the eighteenth century was accomplished 
for India towards the end of the nineteenth by Vivekananda. Kant is the 
father of modern materialism for the West. Vivekananda is the father of 
modern materialism for India. They are two of the greatest saviours of 
mankind. It is to them that the world is indebted for the charters of 
dignity for Nature, matter, material science and material welfare. 

Previous to Kant people in EKur-America under the influence of 
Christianity, and especially of the Catholic Church had been used to looking 
upon life on earth as something to be ashamed of. Even Protestantism 
could not substantially change the mentality. The next world, the other- 
worldly interests, the supra-mundane thoughts had been considered to be the 
only glorious things. But in the mean time the experimental sciences, the 
laws of Nature or matter had begun to make their appearance. ‘Their truths 
could not be denied by honest intellectuals. It was Kant who for the first 
time had the courage to declare in so many words that Nature, matter, the 
earthly world were no lese glorious than man, the person, the inner world. 
The laws of Nature were as immutable and absolute, said he, as the laws of 
the human spirit. Itison this Kantian recognition of the equal dignity of 
the two worlds that the knowledge of Nature, investigations into the natural 
sciences, researches in material interests have been able to grow in the same 
unhampered manner as researches into the inner world, the sphere of mora! 
personality. 


The situation in India was parallel to that in Europe. The dignity of 
Nature had been denied to the exclusive recognition of the dignity of spirit, 
if not in practical life, at any rate in the dominant philosophical schools. 
This obsession by the affairs of the spirit, although confined to the academic 
world, engendered an intellectual and moral hypocrisy among the men and 
women used as they are to the ordinary family life, arts and crafts, com- 
mercial and social pursuits. In order to profess their reverence for things of 
the spirit they got into the habit of declaring, in any case, verbally, their 
alleged apathy and indifference to the most intimate concerns of their daily 
life. Among intellectuals those who studied the Sankhya system of philo- 
sophy were looked down upon as materialists because they were researchers 
into Prakriti (Nature). The princes among philosophers were considered to 
be those who specialized in the topies of the soul, e.g., the students of 
Vedanta. India like Europe was therefore in need of a man who could say 
with all the honesty he could command that Prakriti was no less sacred 
than Purusha (Man) and that the pursuit of material sciences and material 
prosperity was as godly as that of the sciences and activities bearing on the 
soul. 

This man is Vivekananda, who although predominantly an exponent 
of the soul-philosophy, of Vedantic communion with or realization of God, 
has been the loudest exponent of physical vigour, football, material welfare 
and commercial developments. The swadeshi (indigenous industry) 
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movement associated with the Bengali revolution of 1905 has therefore 
found in Vivekadanda’s gospel of modern materialism, i.e., assimilation of 
Sankhyan nature-study with Vedantic soul-research, a most appropriate 
prilosophical milieu for its industrialism and technocracy, scientific research 
and economic energism. The muscles and nerves,—the flesh and blood,— 
furnished by Vivekananda have served to save the soul of Young India and 
er.abled it to go on prospering and to prosper in the two domains of Nature 
and the spirit. 


BENOY Kumar SARKAR 


PRE-RELIGION AND PRE-LOGIC 


. In Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s La Mythologie Primitive (Paris, 1985) } is 
daveloped the theory of ‘‘ pre-religion’’ which is alleged to be the 
craracteristic of primitive peoples. Lévy-Bruhl here carries forward to the 
furthest logical consequences the doctrine of ‘* pre-logie ” already established 
by him in La Mentalité Primitive (1925), 

But the position whicb maintains a radical distinction between the 
© primitives ’? and the alleged civilized in rationality and religiosity is open 
to fundamental objections. No matter how these two categories be defined, 
taeir presence is to be attributed to the so-called primitive manners and 
customs, arts and crafts, On the other hand, irrationality (or pre-rationality) 
end pre-religiosity {or a-religiosity) are not the features exclusively of the 
rrimitives. They are quite in evidence among the civilized of all epochs 
including the hyper-civilized of to-day. The universal existence of 
irrational elements in fhe human psyche as analyzed by Pareto in Tratlato 
ci Sociologia Generale (1916) is well calculated to counteract the idea of 
“evy-Bruhl that pre-logic is the differentium between the primitive and the 
civilized. 

Lévy-Bruhl’s idea has therefore been combated by Bouglé who in his 
volution des Valeurs (Paris, 1929) maintains the co-existence of the rational 
and irrational in the same mind. The anthropological data in W. Schmidt’s 
Jrigin and Growth of Religion (London, 1985) and J. G. Frazer's Psyche’s 
Task (London, 1918) are likewise strong enough to combat the thesis of 
aévy-Bruhl. In Raoul Allier’s Le Noncivilisé et nous (The Uncivilized 
and We), Paris, 1928, we are furnished with fresh evidences against it. 


i Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALISM 


A philosophical movement has been inaugurated in Paris in 1980 by 
Emmanuel! Mounier with the journal entitled Esprit (The Spirit), The chief 
topic is personnalisme. This philosophy of personalism is described - by 
Charles Baudoin (Geneva) as having been inspired by the ideas of Charles 
Renouvier (1815-1903), the French philosopher, who is the direct inheritor 
of Kant in regard to his doctrine of the person asin regard to other doc- 
trines. Renouvier’s Personnalisme (1903) announces the eminent dignity of 


See B. K. Sarkar: * Religious Categories as Universal Expressions of Creative 
Personality '’ (The Religions of the World, Vol. I, 1937, pp. 191-217, Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta). i 
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the person along Kantian lines although somewhat modified as a result of 
the author’s own evolution. — l 

The influence of Renouvier in contemporary French thought is 
analyzed by Baudoin in ‘‘ La Philosophie Politique de Charles Renouvier ”’ 
and “‘ Quelgues Aspects nouveaux du problème de la Personne.” pub- 
lished in the Revue Philosophique (Paris) for March-April, T985 and Novem- 
ber-December, 1988. 

In another form this philosophical viewpoint is expressed by Hocking 
in his Man and the State (New Haven, 1926). According to him the indi- 
vidual man becomes the apparent unit of political fabric. ‘“The intermediate 
associations become conveniences, not essentials. They may come and go; 
he remains.”’ 

While in the atmosphere of this philosophical movement it is worth 
while to observe that in sociology also an allied movement is on in France 
which may be described as anti-Durkheimian. The Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie (Paris), July, 1935, brings into bold relief the work of Gaston 
Richard (Bordeaux), who by his Sociologie ct Métaphysique (Paris, 1911) 
and La Sociologie Générale et les Lois Sociologique (Paris, 1912) took the 
stand that the individual is not tyranically determined by the society, as 
Durkheim believes. The élan vital of Bergson or the impulsion vitale of 
Espinas is more in acvord with Richard’s interpretation of the individual 
vis-d-vis the society. In Lasbax’s La Cité Humaine (Paris, 1927), the 
creative individua) administers la médecine sociale and awakens the renais- 
sance del’ésprit. Lasbax emphasises the initiatives du vouloir as against 
the contrainte (force) and social determinism. Both Richard and 
Lasbax may indeed be described as neo-Kantian under the influence of 
Renouvier. 


According to Emmanuel Mounier (Revolution personaliste e commu- 
nautaire, Paris, 1935), the rule of the anonymous and the impersonal obtains 
in the modern world. It has become too common place to describe it as 
devoid of spirituality. It is equally just to deseribe it as 
being devoid of ‘‘ cernality ” (in the good sense), 7.¢., densify or: physical 
substance. Mounier wants le sense charnel du monde, the physical or 
objective sense of the world, the compagnognage avec les choses or com- 
panionship with the things. The empty purity of the idealists 
is as much to be abandoned as the abandon of the realists tothe 
instinct. The spirit is to be filled with the presences. The modern world 
is lacking profoundly in the presences. When Mounier thinks of the com- 
munity it is not an amorphous mass of anonymous and empty individuals 
that he has in view. Such masses indeed are often called societies in 
modern times. Then, again, an abstract and juridical sum of individual 
units is not a community in Mounier’s sense. His community 
is an organism of ‘‘ persons,” i.e., of individuals impregnated with 
presence. , 

-~ A person appears when we are presentin ourselves when we do not 
accept the condition of losing ourselves in a masquerade and anonymity. 
‘* My person,” says Mounier, “js not my personality. It is above this 
personality, a super-conscious and super-temporal something, a given unity, 
vaster than the views I hold of it. It is a presence in me.” This notion 
of the person is to be sharply distinguished from that of the individual, 
juridically or romantically considered. The individual is considered to be 
the diffusion of the person at the surface of his life and his pleasures to lose 
himself. From the standpoint of Mounier individualism is not personalism 
proper. It is a misunderstood and degenerated personalism., ‘The . distince- 


14 
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‘tion between the person and the individual is somewhat like that estab- 
lished by Kant between the noumenal self and the phenomenal self. Indeed, . 
Renouvier, the founder of modern  personalism, based his ideas 
on the Kantian duality of the real self and the apparent 
self, 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


THE ROMANTICISM OF LEOPARDI 


Lecturing at Bengali Dante Society, Caleutta, Professor Giuseppe Tucci 
of Rome observed that romanticism was not so effective in Italy as in 
Germany, England and France. It was the land cf classicism, which means 
equilibrium, and this prevented romanticism from completely subjugating 

‘the Italian soil. According to Tucci sadness is certainly a feature of Leo- 
_pardi’s poems Lut there is no sentimentalism in this sadness. He did not 
enjoy, as it were, the spectacle of his own musery nor did he take delight 
in his tears. 

We are told that there is enough material for philosophical systems in 
' Leopardi’s Pensieri (Thoughts). He did not accept tradition. He looked 
at the universe with his own eyes. Where others found order, harmony, 
God he found caprice, a blind will which transcends and opposes human 
cower. In his unparallelled poem, The Infinite, we encounter almost the 
Buddhist doctrine of sunyata which says that everything is void, meaning- 
less and a tremendous illusion. i 


Leopardi’s love of nature and feeling of kinship withit are extra- 
‘ordinary. Inthe Sabato del Villaggio (Saturday of Village), Alla Luna (To 
‘the Moon), Le Ricordanze (Souvenirs) snd such other pieces he forgets 
often to be a man and dreams as being a fragment of Nature. But he was 
too much of an Occidental to merge himself in Nature as an 
Criental easily could. 

Pessimism was a striking note in Lcopardi’s poetry. In the Canto del 
Pastore nell’ Asia (The Song of the Shepherd in Asia) Leopardi asserted that 
ctnhappiness was not the result of human relations but that it was in the 
order of nature itself. Man considered himself to be the master of the uni- 
verse but was in reality but the dream ofashadow. Such pessimistic 
ssrands constituted the chief features of I.eopardi’s poetry. 

Death plays as considerable a rôle in the poetry of Leopardi asin that 
of Michelangelo the sculptor and thepainter. Michelangelo, however, got 
consolation through religion. But Leopardi had no illusions. To him 
death was the gate of nothingness. In his conception life served no 
purpose whatsoever. 

Tucci concluded as follows: 

‘* Altogether, the poems of Leopardi echoed the universal despair of 
man whose only certainty is that he will die. Whenever and wherever a 
man goes beyond the appearances of life and has a glimpse of reality Leo- 
zardi will certainly be hispoet."’ . 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


1 ©. Baudoin : Quelques Aspects mouveauz du problème de la Personnein the Revue 
` Philosophique (Paris), November-December, 1938. 
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INDIAN STUDIES IN ITALIAN CULTURE 


it is possible to refer to the stray Italian items in Bengali thought from 
Rammohun to Sarat Chatterjee, asin Indian thought in gther languages. 
But, on the whole, Italian, French, German or other Continental and 
American as well ae Japanese culture has remained almost unexplored by 
Indian intellectuals, whether literary and philosophical or scientific. One 
ortwo features of our contemporary scholarship and thought may be 
mentioned in this connection. Since the glorious swadeshi movement of 
1905 Indian scholars have been devoting the greater part of their researches, 
first, on the exast sciences, and secondly, on ancient Indian history and 
culture. Indian publications on modern history or the cultural develop- 
ments of non-Indian countries as well as on philosophy strictly so called are 
yet almost unknown. But Indian intellectuals are getting conscious about 
their shortcomings as writers in philosophy, economics, literary and art 
criticism, sociology, history, geography and other modern sciences. At this 
stage the attention of Indian scholars ought to be drawn to the importance 
of original investigations and publicaticns about Italian malariology, agri- 
cultural improvements, industrialization, criminology, social services, 
foreign trade and other branches of life and thought. 

The newspapers and monthly reviews of India have, however, been 
enriching the Indian academic world with news and reports about Italian 
developments in culture, economics and politics although very often in an 
one-sided and superficial manner. Nevertheless the Indian journals are in 
this respect to be appreciated as real allies of the Universities, Perhaps the 
spade-work that is being done by the journals in the fields of contemporary 
history, politics, economics, philosophy, literature, fine arts and so forth will 
serve in the near future to form the foundations of researches into the 
modern world by the University men and other academicians. 


Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


Reviews and Blofices of Books 





Brahmananda Keshayv—Life and Works, Part I, 1838—1866, pp. 
1-217. By Premsundar Basu. Price -/12 (twelve annas only). 1987. 


The volume under notice is included in the Harisundar Memorial 
Series and tells the story of Kesbav’s life up to 1866. It follows a novel 
pian, seeking to combine biographical material with the writings of the 
subject of the biography, the former being treated as so much cement while 
the words of Keshav serve as mortar. The quantity of cement is propor- 
tionately small, ond it remains to be seen how long the construction will 
stand and hold together. The biographer-editor interferes as little as 
‘possible with the story, the continuity of which is not broken by the 
ictrusion of the written word, about which, itis comforting to find, no 
liderties have been taken. The student of Carlyle will appreciate Keshav’s 
address on Great Men, and the organisation power, the religious enthusiasm 
and the passionate drive that stirred Keshav to activity have been well 
brought ovt in the published text. 


The author deserves to be congratulated if he can keep up his plan 
aad finish the second part in the handy fashion with which he has managed 
the first. Till then his success will remain only a matter for speculation, 
faced as he will be with the great schism that split up the Samaj and that 
only recently has shown a tendency to heal up. 

All things considered, it is a book that should inspire not only the 
admirers of Keshav but also the students of nineteenth century India, and the. 
smallness of the price should make it easily accessible. 


P. R. Sen 


The Common Indian Plants—By Chandra Chakraberty (Vijaya Krishna 
Brothers), pp. 102. Price One rupee. 

The book gives an account mainly of the distribution, medicinal import- 
ence and food value of a few of the common Indian plants. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the matter leaves much to be desired, and it appears that the author 
is not aware of any economic classification of plants. For instance, under 
vegetables Leucus cephalotes and Leucus aspera have been included, and 
under spices, Saccharum arundinaceum, S. indicum, Nicotiana tabacum, 
Canabis sativa, Swertia and other plants have been included. In the last 
eaction of the book fibre plants, oil-yielding plants, and mostly medicinal 
plants, have all been included together, These should have been treated 
under separate heads. 

Apart from the faulty arrangement the book also suffers from other 
cefects., It does not give a tist of the plants described, nor any reference 
to literature. Besides, the names of the plants have mostly been mis-spelf, 
end in certain instances some obsolete names have been given. These 
mistakes are too numerous to be mentioned and give the impression that 
the book is merely a compilation work of a non-botanist. 


I. B. 
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Vitoria and the Conquest of America (Second edition)—By Honorio 
Munoz, O. P. (Letran College, Manila, Philippine Islands). 1988. University 
of Santo Tomas Press: Manila, P. I. 220 pp. 


Francisco de Vitoria, Prima Professdér of Theology at Salamanca in the 
sixteenth century, was one of the founders of Internationd! Law. He was 
one of the predecessors of Grotius in the field of international law, and 
Grotius himself acknowledged his indebtedness to him for some of the funda- 
mental princip'«s up n which he built his treatise On the Law of War and 
Peace. Vitoria’s claim as a founder of the Law of Nations was based 
upon his two Relectiones (Readings) entitled De Indis Noviter Inventis (On 
the Indians Recently Discovered) and De Jure Belli (On the Law of War). 
In 1917 the Carnegie Ins itution of Washington published, in the ‘‘ Classics of 
International Law,” a volume containing the texts and English translations 
of those two tractates together with the English translation of the Introduc- 
tion by Professor Ernest Nys, the distinguished Belgian publicist. Prior to 
the publication of that volume there was no book in English from which 
could be obtained a detailed account of Vitoria’s writings dealing with the 
principles of International Law.. For their knowledge of Vitoria’s Law of 
Nations students of International Law in the English-speaking world were 
to rely upon short summaries and appreciative references to be found in the 
works of some English and American authors. In 1934 there appeared the 
first volume of Dr. James Brown Scott’s treatise on The Spanish Origin of 
International Law, a study of Francisco de Vitoria and his Law cf Nations. 
In that book Dr. Scott unalysed, in a masterly and penetrating manner, the 
principles of International Law expounded by Vitoria in his two Readings, 
and emphasised their practical importanee at the present time. Later on in 
the same year Dr. Scott published another book ‘‘ The Catholic Conception 
of International Law ” which contained a critical discussion of Vitoria’s 
Law of Nations. 


In the volume under review the author seeks to give an analysis, in a 
popular form, of Vitoria’s Law of Nations as contained in his disquisition 
De Indis. The book is divided into three parts, The first part is introduc- 
tory and consists of two chapters. In the first chapter the author gives a 
biographical sketch of Vitoria. The second chapter is devoted to an 
examination and appreciation of Vitoria’s services to International Law, 
and a discussion of the basic principles of the Law of Nations propounded 
by him in his De Indis. In the opinion of our author, ‘‘ Vitoria in express- 
ing what was right and wrong in the dealings of the Spaniards with the 
Indians established the basis for the, new science of International Law.” 
In the second part consisting of seven chapters the author gives a clear 
exposition of the arguments used by Vitoria for refuting various theories 
advanced by different classes of writers in justification of the Spanish 
sovereignty over the aboriginal people of the conquered territory. The third 
part which comprises the remaining eight chapters treats of the legitimate 
titles by which, according to Vitoria, the American Indians might be placed 
under the sovereignty of Spain. At the end of the book there is a five-page 
bibliography and an alphabetical index. 


The book is written in a style which is simple and readable. The idea 
of reconstructing International Law on an ethical basis is now in the air; 
the appearance of this book dealing with the writings of the great Spaniard 
who stands for moral sanction in International Law is, therefore, welcome. 
The present volume needs to be read together with the author’s earlier work 
Vitoria and War. Taken together these two volumes will be specially. 


” 
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useful to the average student who may not find Dr. Scott’s more scholarly 
anc profound works on Vitoria quite interesting. We share the desire of 
the author, which he has expressed at the end of his preface, that his ‘‘ two 
books may continue to spread the Vitorian principles of Christian charity 
anc justice throughout the thorny borders of Christian and pagan nations 
alike at present on the brink of chaos.” 


S, C. CHAKRABARTI. 


Co-operation in India :—By C. F. Strickland, I.C. S. (Retired). Oxford 
Uxiversity Press, 1988. Third Edition, pp. 112. Price Re. 1-8. 

In the third edition of this well known book several chapters have 
heen rewritten and the material brought up io date. A brief survey of the 
evils of capitalism and a discussion of the co-operative solution for the better- 
ment of the world prepare the reader for a résumé of the co-operative 
mcvement in Europe and Asia. The Indian movement is then deseribed 
in oroad outline, and emphasis laid on recent developments in the country, 
such as those connected with land mortgage. banking, the working of debt 
ecneiliation boards and the development of sale societies, Reformers in 
this country who have been urging the inauguration of multi-purpose 
societies as the one panacea for the ills of co-operation will read with 
profit the author’s remarks (pages 106-7) on such schemes. 

One can confidently recommend this little book to students as an 
introductory and authoritative exposition of the principles and problems 
of eo-operation, 


J. P. Nryoar, 
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I. VICE-CHANCELLOR ON THE ORGANISATION OF 
ISLAMIC STUDIES z 


Our Vice-Chancellor, the Hon'ble Mr. M. Aziz-ul Huque, has 
prepared a note on the Organisation of Islamic Studies in this 
University. The Syndicate has appointed a Committee to consider the 
proposals contained therein. It has been stated in the note that as a 
result of the spread of higher education among Muslims in this province, 
a keen want has been felt for extension of the scope afforded by the 
University for their intellectual and academic activities. No cons- 
tructive suggestion has been so far offered by men who have seen 
and criticised this defect in the University. Muslim students, the 
Vice-Chancellor’s note asserts, should imbibe progressive scientific 
ideas and with them, the creative thoughts in Islam, never allowing 
themselves to forget that they belong to Bengal and to India. There 
are many different streams feeding India’s cultural life and the scope 
of an Indian University should include a critical study of all of them, 
Arabic and Persian, the Vice-Chancellor points out, do not exhaust 
Islamic studies. There is a vast empire of knowledge extending beyond 
them. To engage in this study would undoubtedly ensure the growth 
of harmony and peace, removing hostility and conflict which arise 
from misunderstanding. 

The Vice-Chancellor refers incidentally to the notable contribu- 
tions made in the field of ancient Indian History by Indian scholars. 
A scheme is outlined in the note for the organisation of a 
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Devartment of Islamic Studies in the University as distinct from the 
Department of Arabic and Persian It will be devoted to the study 
of Islamic philosophy and culture with an well-equipped library for 
reszarch. There will be a Translation Bureau attached to it for 
translating recognised works either into English or Bengali. Substan- 
tial prizes will be awarded to encourage research in the subject. 

Islamic studies, the Vice-Chancellor suggests, shonld be introduced 
as one of the subjects to be offered at the Matriculation, Intermediate, 
B.A., and M.A. examinations. 

The next proposal made by the Vice-Chancellor is to organise a 
Muslim Advisory Board to advise the University on all matters 
affecting the academic and religious interests of Muslim students. 
This proposal was, it is pointed out, offered by the Sadler Commission 
in the shape of a recommendation. 

The Vice-Chancellor remarks on the extremely poor admission 
of Muslims to Science classes and suggests the award of stipends 
and scholarships to Muslim students to stimulate their interest in 
tha study of the Sciences. 

Tbe next proposal is about the Hostel arrangements for Post- 
G-aduate Muslim students. The Carmichael Hostel being inadequate 
for accommodation of Muslim students, a hostel should be built for 
the purpose, the approximate cost of which will be 24 lacs of rupees. 

The last proposal contained in the Vice-Chancellor’s note relates 
to the introduction of Urdu as a Second Language for the Intermedia'e 
examination, which will greatly facilitate the study of the subject. 


Il. NABAR COLLECTION PRESENTED TO THE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Bejoy Singh Nahar has conveyed an offer of the Nahar Collec- 
tion of Indian Paintings, Sculptures, Terracottas, Bronzes and other 
objects of historical interest to the Asutosh Museum of this University. 
This valuable collection was made by the late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, 
M.A., B.L., the donor’s father, after whom it is to be styled in 
accordance with the wishes of the donor, who has further desired that a 
Fost-Graduate Fellowship attached to the Department of Ancient 
Tadian History and Culture should be maintained in his father’s name 
with a view to encouraging studies in Jainism. The Collection 
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would be accessible to members of the donor's family and to all bona 
fide students, scholars and others interested in India’s past. The 
approximate value of the collection is Rs. 40,000. 

The offer has been accepted with thanks. 


% * * 


IIT, Srp Drevaprasap SARVADHIKARY MEDAL ror 1939 


Sir Prafullachandra Ray, KT., 0.1.8., D.SC,, PH.D., F.0.S., F.R.A.S.B. 
was awarded the Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary Medal for the 
year 19389. | 


* %& % 


IV. PROPOSED COLLEGE oF PHARMACY IN CALCUTTA 


The Government of Bengal have appointed a special committee to 
consider the question of establishing a College of Pharmacy in Calcutta 
to impart training to Pharmacists and Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
The first meeting of this Committee was held last February at which 
Sir U. N. Brahmachari pointed out that the University had, at a 
meeting of the Syndicate held in August, 1934, discussed the proposal 
for organising a course in Pharmaceutical Chemistry leading to a 
University degree. Colonel R. N. Chopra, the President of the 
Committee, has in this connection placed his views before the University 
in the form of a statement. 

The Secretary of the Committee has obtained permission from 
the University to secure copies of all the documents that may 
be of help in connection with the establishment of the proposed 
College. : 


¥ * * 


V. INTERNATIONAL HISTORICAL CONGRESS 


The University, in giving its opinion regarding the formation of 
a National Committee for India to take part in the International 
Historical Congress, has suggested that the universities in India should 
enlist themselves as members of this Committee and has promised 
to extend to it its full co-operation if the Committee is established in 


Calcutta, 


i # + 
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VI. Octoagenary oF PROFESSOR MILIOUKOV 


The University has sent its good wishes on the occasion of the 
eizhtieth birthday celebration of the eminent Russian historian, Paul 
Vilioukov, formerly of the University of Moscow, who had acted 
also as Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Russian Provisional 
Government. 


ne a 
VII. Proressorn H. C. MOoOKERJEE 


Professor H.C. Mookerjee, M.A., PH.D., M.L A., Head -of the 
Lepartment of English, and Secretary, Calcutta Review, has been 
re-appointed University Professor of English for the period of one year 
only with effect from the Ist July, 1939. 

= We offer our congratulations to Dr. Mookerjee who is our esteemed 
‘colleague on the editorial Board of the Review. 


2 * * 
VIII. APPOINTMENT oF PROFESSOR oF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Mr. K.P. Chattopadhyay, m.sc. (Cantab.), who was a whole-time 
Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology, has been appointed 
Professor of Anthropology with effect from the Ist May, 1989. 


+ *o s 


IX. REPRESENTATIVES ON THE BOARD OF INTERMEDIATE AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Dacca 


Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., BARRISTER-AT-LAW, M.L.A., 
und Mr. Satischandra Ghosh, M.a., have been appointed represen- 
tatives of the University on the’Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Aducation, Dacca, for the year 1939-40. 


* # @ 
X. RAMPRAN Gupra PRIZE CoMMITTEE 


- Professor Surendranath Sen, M.A., PH.D., B.LITT, (Oxon.), has been 
appointed a-representative of the University on the Special Committee 
-rganised at the instance of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad to consider 
-~he award of the Rampran Gupta Prize in Historical Researches in 
Bengali. rie 


'% DE a 
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XI. MoxsHapa SUNDARI Qorb MEDAL 


Srimati Kamala Debi, B.A., has been awarded the Mokshada 
Sundari Gold Medal for 1989. She submitted an essay on “ Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee’? which was adjudged worthy of the award by 
her examiners. 

The award was made in favour of Srimati Kamala Debi for the 
second time this year. 


¢ * s 


XII. NAGENDRANANDINI De Gotp MEDAL 


Mrs. Nihar Dasgupta, B.A., has been awarded the Nagendranandini 
De Gold Medal for 1938. She won the medal by an essay on *‘ Grihinir 
Kartavya ’’ which was highly commended by her examiners. 

Mrs. Dasgupta is the first recipient of this Medal. 


* * + 


XIIL. ADHARCHANDRA MOOKERJEE LECTURES For 1988 


Mr. C. C. Dutt, B.A., 1.0.8. (Retd.), has requested the University 
to arrange for the delivery of Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures by 
him either in April or July this year. The matter has been left to 
Mr. Dutt and an announcement of the dates would be made as soon 
as they are fixed by him. ) 


2 * * 


XIV. BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF SOIENCE, LONDON 


Mr. Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.sc., has been appointed a re- 
presentative of this University to attend the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, London, which will be 
held at Dundee in August and September this year. 


* * * 


XV. ANIMAL BREEDING AND GENETICS CONGRESSES 


Mr. Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.sc., has been appointed a 
delegate to represent this University on the Fourth International 
Congress on Animal Breeding to be held in Zurich in August, 1939, as 
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well as on the Seventh International Congress of Genetics to be held 
in Edinburgh the same month. 


* * * 
XVI. READERSHIP LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


“-- Dr. Otto Hermann Strauss has been appointed a special Reader 
tc deliver a course of lectures on Comparative Philology in this 
University. 


XVII. BENGALI HONOURS IN Scottish CHURCH COLLEGE 


The Scottish Church College has been granted affiliation in Bengali 
tc the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the next session. 


a + * 


XVIII. B. Com. CLASSES IN THE CITY COLLEGE — 


The City College, Calcutta, has been granted affiliation to the 
B. Com. standard in the following subjects with permissión to hold the 
Commerce classes in the evening with effect from the opening of the 
next session (1939-40) :—Bengali, Hindi, Urdu, French and German ; 
Ascountancy, Commercial Law, General Economics and Indian 
Economics, Business Organisation and ‘Commercial Geography, 
Advanced Accountancy and Auditing, Trade and Tariff and Transport, 
Banking and Currency, Statistics and Insurance, Public Adminis- 
tration and Public Finance, Economic History and Modern Industrial 
O-ganisation. 


XIX. Tae Sours Catourra GIRbLs’ COLLEGE 


The South Calcutta Girls’ College has been affiliated to the 
University in the following subjects to the I.A. standard with effect 
from the next session (1939-40) :—English, Bengali (Compulsory), 
Sanskrit, Bengali (Second Language), Logic, Civics, History, Mathe- 
matics, Botany and Geography, 


*  .. . . # , # 
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XX. BRINDABAN COLLEGE, HABIGANJ 


The Brindaban College, Habiganj, has been granted affiliation in 
the following subjects to the B.A. Pass standard in addition to those 
it is already teaching :—English, Bengali (Compulsory), Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Economics, History, Sanskrit and Persian. The 
‘permission will be in force from the opening of the next session 
-(1939-40).- 


Æ * = ' 


XXI. FENI COLLEGE 


The Feni College has received affiliation in Sanskrit to the B.A. 
Honours standard in addition to the subjects it is already teaching 
with effect from the next session. 


s s , * 


XXII. ANANDAMOHAN COLLEGE, MYMENSINGH 


The Anandamohan College has been granted affiliation in the 
following subjects, extending the scope of its present teaching 
arrangements. From the next session the college is authorised to 
teach -Physics and Chemistry to the B.Sc. Pass and Mathematics to 
the B;So. Pass and Honours standards. ` | : 


* . * l *% 
XXIII. < INDIAN HISTORICAL CONGRESS ' 


The next session of the Historical Congress will be held in 
Calcutta in November this year. Professors H. C. Raychaudhuri and 
S. N. Sen have been appointed Honorary Local Secretaries to the 


Congress. 
The University has recommended that the sum of Rs. 750 be 


kept apart to meet the expenses of the Congress. 


= * Æ 


XXIV  [INTER-ÜNIVERSITY RICKEY MATCH 


A Cricket Match is being organised between Indian Universities 
and the M. C. C. It will come off next October at Lahore and will 
be under the control of the Cricket Board of India. 
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Our University has recommended a sum of Rs. 500 towards the 
expenses of the match. ` 


* * w 


XXV. Movar MEDAL 


Mr. Minendranath Basu, M.A., having brought his research work 
to a successful conclusion under the guidance of Rai Bahadur Sarat- 
chandra Ray, M.A., B.L., will be awarded a Mouat Meda] at the next 
Convocation. | 


# # % 


XXVI. HOSTEL ror GIRLS 


Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhanj and ten other ladies 
have made a representation to this University on behalf-of the All- 
India Women’s Conference urging the authorities to organise suitable 
hostel arrangements for girls studying in Calcutta away from their 
parents. They have expressed their dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangements and have offered the following proposals for the con- 
sideration of the University :—No girls will be admitted to a -college 
if they are not staying with near relations or in a hostel under its 
control. Hach college may re-organise one or more hostels existing 
ir. its vicinty for accommodation of girl students. No girl will be 
parmitted to take an examination unless she can produce a certificate 
from the Principal of her college showing that she has fulfilled the 
required condition. Co-educational institutions should be limited. A 
copable woman superintendent of hostels should be appointed who 
should work with the assistance of a small advisory committee. 

The proposal has been referred to a Committee. 
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EXCISE POLICY OF NON-CONGRESS 
BENGAL * 


Dr. H. GC: Mooxrrssn, M.A., Pa. D. 


Head of the Department of English and Fellow, Calcutta Untversity, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Bengal, 
President, All India Conference of Indian Christians. 


AY authoritative pronouncement on the excise policy of the Govern- 

ment of Bengal was made by members of the present Cabinet 

in the first budget discussions on the 4th September, 1937, when 

there was a debate on the demand under the head “‘ grant for 
excise,” 

Our Finance Minister who took part in the debate observed: ‘‘It 
is not right on the part of the Government to be. a party to organise 
temptation for weak-willed people which leads them into the path of 
ruin and destitution. The question of revenue must be subordinated 
to the question of prohibition.” He emphasised the fact that without 
‘long and careful preparation ’’ success cannot be looked for, and 
concluded by saying ena in Bengal drunkenness is ‘‘ not so acute as 
in the other provinces,’ 

Our Excise Minister in his concluding remarks stated that the 
“ total consumption is steadily going down in Bengal ’’ and went on to 


* Delivered at the Holland Hall, Allahabad University, on the 17th March, 1939, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nobra in the chair, 
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say that Government ‘‘ have done and has been doing everything to 
ficht against drunkenness and intemperance.” 

On another occasion replying to an interpellation put by me 
regarding the increase in the consumption of country spirits, the Excise 
Minister stated that Government are ‘‘ already discouraging the use 
of country liquor by the adoption of three rules.’ These are restric- 
tion of sale, reduction in the number of shops and high price of 
liquor, i 

These in brief may be said to constitute the excise policy of our 
province. I propose to put before you certain facts to enable you to 
judge to what extent this policy has been given effect to in the admi- 
nistration of this particular department in Bengal. 


c LONG AND CAREFUL PREPARATION ° FOR PROHIBITION 


Taking the arguments one by one, so far as the ‘‘ long and careful 
preparation *” referred to by the Finance Minister of Bengal is concern- 
ed, we find that if the Government communiques, issued by the differ- 
ent Congress Ministries where prohibition has been introduced, are 
to be trusted, then this step has long been passed the stage of experi- 
ment and that there neither “ long’ 
found necessary. At any rate, the preparations were finished within 
a few months and even if they were neither ‘‘ long ’’ nor ‘‘ careful,” 
tney had the virtue of being eminently successful than which nothing 
more is wanted. Asa Bengali, I am not prepared to admit that 
my countrymen as compared with the citizens of other “provinces are 
so very backward that what has been achieved by them in a year or 
a year and half cannot be achieved by my brothers in my native pro- 
vince within the same time. ` 


' nor ‘‘ careful ” preparation was 


‘‘ Nor So DRUNK ’’ ARGUMENT 


The argument of the Finance Minister that because the problem 
cf drunkenness is not very acute in Bengal, it is not necessary to intro- 
duce prohibition immediately carries along with it the implication that 
the problem ought to be tackled only when drunkenness has reached 
certain proportions. When we reach this stage, which God forbid, 
what guarantee is there that some one will not then come forward 
with the plea that the difficulties which stand in the way of enforcing 
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prohibition are so many and so great, that it is bound to end in 
failure? 

The greatest menace of intemperance to-day is the conviction 
that it is no menace at all. Its growth in a country is always so insidi- 
ous that its detection is delayed till civilized life itself is threatened 
by its excess. The unfortunate position in which the countries of 
the West now find themselves has been due to their neglect of 
this most vital problem. This is proved by what has happened in 
two English-speaking countries both remarkable for their high educa- 
tional, technical and economic standards. In England, the Drink 
Bill in 1986 was 246 million and in 19387 259 million pounds, there 
bring an increase of 13 million pounds in one year. As compared 
with 1932, in 1987 convictions for drunkenness rose by 55 per cent. 
In the industrial town of Birmingham, the profits of manufacturers of 
beer which was 16 million in 1983 rose to 22 million in 19387 only 
because industrial labour on account of its poverty consumed very 
large amounts of beer, the so-called beverage of low alcohol content. 
In the U. S. A. in 1983, alcoholic beverages worth 350 million dollars 
were sold whereas in 1937 the cost was 5,000 million dollars. Here 
again the increase which was fourteen times in five years was due 
to the sale of beer to the poor. 

Madras has been notorious for the drinking habits of some of its 
people and yet the situation there was boldly faced and probibition 
introduced. I contend that no true patriot will wait till such time 
that the situation in our province reaches this stage. I shall prove 
fo you presently that the habitual use of intoxicants 1s spreading very 
rapidly in Bengal. If we are at all desirous of saving our masses 
from the evils of drinking, we must adopt immediate and vigorous 
steps to nip the evil in the bud. i 


Porscy oF DIMINISHING CONSUMPTION 


An excuse put forward from Government side is that the 
total consumption of country liquor is steadily going down in 
Bengal. Here we are on safer ground in the sense that we can 
test the accuracy of the statement made by the Excise Minister 
from the official reports submitted by the Commissioner of Excise, 
Bengal. I have taken some pains to search and find out the 
following figures. I challenge any one including the MHon’ble 
Minister in charge of Excise, Bengal, to say that they are incorrect. 
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IE so, the Commissioner of Excise who is the author of the reports 
from which they are taken and who is in administrative charge of this 
department is to blame. Here are figures for four years, 1933-37, 
snowing the total amount of country spirit in London Proof gallons 
consumed in Bengal: 


3 ~ 


1938-1934 246, 246 L. P. gallons. 
1984-1985 294, 665 L. P. gallons 
(+48, 419) 
1985-1936 296.891 L. P. gallons — 
(+1726) 
1986-1937 864, 589 L? P. gallons, 
(+68, 198) 


As compared with the previous year, in 1934-35 there was an 
increase in the consumption by nearly 48,500 L. P. gallons. The 
next year the increase was to the extent of 1,700 L. P. gallons 
which did not satisfy Government and then fresh steps were taken 
by which in the next year (1936-37) the amount consumed went up 
by more than 68,000 L. P. gallons. 

The Excise Report for 1937-88 has not been published though 
within the next two weeks or so, we shall step into a new financial 
year, vtz., 1938-39, when two successive reports will be due. This 
chronic delay in the publication of the reports which cover about 100 
pages in print, hampers legislators very much in their work of criti- 
cising Government policy and of offering their suggestions. My 
private information is that in 1937-88 the consumption has gone up 
by another 50 per cent. or so but I cannot use this information till the 
official report is in our hands. 

The increase in the consumption of country spirit to the amount 
of nearly half a lakh London Proof gallons in 1934-35 as compared 
with the previous year was due to a reduction in the duty on country 
spirit which took effect from the Ist July, 1984. This had the effect of 
reducing the retail price from 122 to 25 per cent. This fact is admitted 
on page 8 of our Excise Report for 1935-36. In the Excise Report 
for 1988-34, p. 38, it was said that country spirit is consumed mainly 
by the poorer classes and the economic effects of the depression which 
bad lowered their income seriously bad compelled some of them to 
give up alcohol and others to reduce the amount consumed. I suggest 
that it was to meet this situation that the duty was lcwered. 
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It is true that the old Government which many of us were cons- 
tantly abusing as ‘‘ bureaucratic °° was responsible for this lowering 
of duty. But when our own countrymen and brothers came into power 
on the Ist April, 1987, why did they not put up the duty to the old 
rates ? Is it because they wanted the money and did not know what 
other step to take to keep up the provincial revenues ? If so, they do 
not possess as much brains as the leaders of a country should have. 
Or is it that they are ministers in name only and do what they are told? 
In that case they are unfit to be ministers. Or again isit that they 
are so callous to the miseries of their countrymen whose suffrage has 
sent them where they are today that they do not care how greatly 
they suffer and are not willing to do anything to relieve their miseries ? 
They are satisfied if they can enjoy the emoluments and the power 
which go along with the office they fill. 


Prick ADJUSTMENT OF COUNTRY SPIRIT 


The country spirit sold is of various alcoholic strengths such 
as 25 U. P., 30 U. Po 40 U. P., 55 U. P, 60 U.P. and 70 U. P. 
and within recent times, 75 U. P. The price demanded naturally 
depends on the alcoholic content. Country spirit of the same alcoholic 
strength has been permitted to be sold in different districts of 
Bengal at different prices so as to attract the largest number of 
buyers. For instance the retail price of 25 U.P. country spirit is 
Rs. 18-2 per imperial gallon in Calcutta and its suburbs, in Howrah 
and %4-Parganas whereas in five poorer districts in West Bengal, 
country spirit of the same strength, viz., 2: U. P. is sold at the 
rate of Rs. 11-7 per imperial gallon, úe., at Rs. 6-11 less per 
imperial gallon. What, one is tempted to ask, is the reason for this 
kindness ? Why has such special tenderness been shown towards the 
alcoholics of these five districts ? Is there any special animus against 
them and does any one in power desire to turn the people of these 
localities into confirmed drunkards by making country spirits at 
cheaper rates available to them? Or, is it that itis made cheaper 
so that poor though they are, they may be able to drink country 
liquor and thus help to swell the revenue from excise ? 

Then again 70 U. P. which was at one time the cheapest country 
spirit is made available in Calcutta and three districts only. Here 
again, the intention is the same, viz., to make available cheap liquor at 
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prices within the means of the poorest consumer. In three other 
districts situated in other parts of Bengal only medium priced country 
spirit is available. I presume this policy has been followed because 
the people there are either better off or because the drink habit has 
become so rooted among the alcoholics that they indulge in alcohol 
even though the price which hasto be paidis higher than,in one 
sense in the luckier though poorer districts where the cheapest spirit is 
available. 

The only aim of this price adjustment of one and the same 
spirit in different districts of Bengal is the securing of the highest 
pcssible revenue irrespective of the misery and degradation which 
invariably accompany the use of alcohol. Such price adjustment is 
pessible only because Government holds the monopoly in drink and 
drugs and it will continue until the country rises as one man and 
ccmpels its abolition, 


Tae LATEST Country Liquor 


But this did not satisfy our Government. More money had to 
be found and a new device, which cannot by any means be 
characterised as proceeding from the angels was contrived to increase 
the provincial revenues. Country spirit had to be made cheaper in 
order thatit might be within the means of the very poorest. 
‘They mustbe tempted to drink so that Government revenue might 
be increased. A new strength of country liquor known as 75 U. P. 
was put on the market and itis being sold at retail prices varying 
between 44 to 4 annas per quart bottle. 

Those who advocate liquor containing a small amount of alcohol 
forget that a large glass of ‘a liquor like beer or the new 75 U. P., 
contains as much alcohol as a small glass of whisky. The only difference 
between the two is that in the former the alcohol appears in a more 
ciluted form. The policy of keeping up the prices of alcoholic be- 
verages containing comparatively large percentage of alcohol, while 
increasing the sale of liquorslike beer in the West or 75 U.P. in 
Bengal which contains a smaller percentages of alcohol, with the idea 
that this would tend to check drunkenness and at the same time 
swell the public revenues is not a new one though it may be that it is 
new to our Excise Minister. 

With thisend in view in 1825, the Duke of Wellington, then 
head of the British Cabinet, reduced the duty on beer and made 
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if cheaper than ever before. According to Hansard, he is reported to 
have said that he was ‘‘ sure that the measure would be attended 
with the most benefical consequences ’’ and regarded it as a greater 
achievement than all his victories. The results were quite disappoint- 
ing. Drunkenness and debauchery increased to such an extent that a 
Committee for the Lower House of Convocation of Canterbury re- 
ported: ‘‘ This measure though introduced for the avowed purpose of 
repressing intemperency by counteracting the temptation to excessive 
drinking of ardent spirits, has been abundantly proved not only to 
have failed in its benevolent purpose but to have served throughout 
the country to multiply and intensify the very evils it was intended 
to remove.” Sydney Smith, writing at that time, said: ‘‘ The 
new Beer Bill has begun its operation. Everybody is drunk. Those 
who are not singing are sprawling.” 

History tends to repeat itself. The Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of Excise replying to a question put by me in the Legislative 
Assembly stated that the recently introduced 75 U. P. contains such 
a small proportion of alcohol that it may almost be regarded as ‘a 
beverage. He forgets that even lemonade is a beverage though not in 
the sense in which he uses the word when characterising this new 
method of demoralising our poor and ignorant brethren. Let him 
learn this lesson from past experience as embodied in the history of 
Western countries and it is this. The drinking of beverages which 
contain a small percentage of alcohol has never in any part of the 
world and at any time been known to diminish drunkenness. On the 
other hand, it has always had the effect of training moderate drinkers 
into drunkards. 

Whatever the morality of the new departure in the Excise policy, 
there is not the slightest doubt that +t had a wonderful effect in in- 
creasing the consumption. This immediately went up to the extent 
of more than 63,000 London Proof gallons in 1936-87 whichis an 
increase of 23 per cent. In the industrial areas round about Calcutta, 
the percentage of increase in the consumption is more than 61. 
What a tragedy for the poor people and how awful to think that edu- 
cated and cultured men who should have stopped drunkenness , failed 
to make proper use of those powers with which God has entrusted 
them temporarily. 

Tt is dreadful to think that the attempt to encourage the sale 
of country spirit by the adoption of these two steps should have met 
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with such regrettable success. Every now and then, my social service 
and religious work takes me to the industrial areas situated close to 
Calcutta. I would ask anyone to go to any one of these places on 
Saturdays or Sundays and see for himself the depths of degrada- 
tion into which our ignorant and poor brethren sink by the tempta- 
tion of cheap alcoholic drinks. There is not the slightest doubt 
that drunkenness instead of diminishing, as stated by the Excise 
Minister of Bengal, is rapidly on the increase'and that the Bengal 


Government is directly responsible for this state of things. 


EXCISE Minister’s THREE DEVICES 


Coming to the three devices which according to the Excise Minister 
have been adopted forthe discouragement of the use of country 


spirit, I find that the first is restriction of sale. What these res- 


trictions are, I do not profess to know. But what is actually reported 
in the official publication of the Excise Department is that the Bengal 
Government by its notifications has extended the closing hours for 
shops selling country spirit and country fermented liquor. Will this 
step decrease or increase the amount consumed ? - 

The second of these devices is a reduction in the number of 
excise shops. I have carefully examined the reports but I have not 


' seen anywhere any decrease in their number. What I did actually 


find is that in 1935-86, fresh licenses were granted to 47, and in 
1936-37 to 70 shops. As the report for 1937-38 has not been published 
as yet, it is impossible to say whether there has been any addition 
to the number during this period. 

So far as the third device namely the high price of noes Is con- 
cerned, we know that the effect ef the reduction in the duty on 
country spirit has been to cheapen its retail price from 124 to 23 per 
cent. This is the increase in the price of country spirit about which 
so much was said in our Legislature. I donot suggest that a deliberate 
attempt was made to mislead the House but I do suggest that the 
Hon’ble Minister in charge of Excise is not as familiar with the 
edministration of his department as we have the right to expect from 
bim. 

I maintain that the series of dry facts I have placed before you 
prove that even if there is any desire on the part of the Bengal Cabinet 
to discourage the use of alcoholic beverages, it has not manifested - 
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itself by the adoption of any step calculated to produce this effect. On 
the other hand, the conclusion which may, with a very great show of 
justice, be drawn by an uncharitable critic is that the Bengal Govern- 
ment is organising this sinful trafic in the souls and bodies of our 
fellow citizens in such a manner as to produce the highest revenue 
without caring to take into account the terrible distress which their 
callous policy entails. 


PROHIBITION AT NOAKHALI 


After dealing in a very general and, let me add, in a very inade- 
quate way with the excise policy of the Bengal Government ro far as 
it concerns alcoholic preparations, I shall now proceed to give you 
some idea about the kind of prohibition we have introduced. 

In the first budget sessions of our Legislative Assembly, the Premier 
who took part in the debate, said: “ Not only shall total prohibition be 
our goal but we shall try, to make experiments in certain selected areas 
and we shall try, if possible, to do our very best and not half-heartedly 
to carry out this policy to success within the term of our office.” 
This statement was made on the 4th September, 1937. Sj. Rajagopal- 
achariar who took up the reins of office long after our Cabinet had 
done so, introduced prohibition at Salem from the Ist October, 1987. 
Our ministers took 7 wonths to consider the matter probably because, 
in the language of the Scriptures, they are ‘‘ men of little faith ° and 
announced the introduction of prohibition in the district of Noakhali in 
East Bengal with effect from the Ist April, 1988. In this way one 
full year was wasted out of the five representing the life of the present 
Assembly. 

The area of the district of Noakhali is 1,518 square miles and its 
population, according to the last censas was in round numbers, 1°7 
million of whom 1°34 million, that is, approximately 80 per cent. are 
orthodox Muslims, generally agriculturists. According to the latest 
available Excise report that for the year 1936-37, there are 386 excise 
shops of which only 4 hold licenses for the sale of country spirit. These 
sold country spirit equivalent to 473 London Proof gallons that year. 
These shops which yielded a gross revenue of about Rs. 4,000 in 
1987-38 have come under the operation of the special brand of prohi- 
bition axe manufactured for the benefit of Bengal by our present Cabi- 
net. The quantity sold by these four shops is roughly a little over one- 
shousandth part (1-1,000) of the total amount consumed in Bengal. 
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zhe revenue sacrificed is roughly three-thousand-four-hundred and- 
fortieth part (1-3,440) of the total provincial excise revenue. ; 

Lastly, according to the latest Excise report, in Madras th 
Lcenses of 2,151 excise shops and 8,628 tapping licenses making a 
grand total of 10,789 licenses were cancelled. In Bengal 4 licenses 
have been cancelled but as about 120 new licenses have been 
issued there is an addition of about 116 new shops licensed to sell 
excise articles. 

Are you not struck with admiration at the extent of the pecuniary 
sacrifice involved by this notable departure from the old bureaucratic 
Dolicy ? Are you not filled with awe at the thought of the immense 
amount of liquor from the drinking of which the poor people have 
deen saved ? And are you not very eager to know the extent of the 
moral, intellectual and economic effects of the introduction of prohi- 
bition of this most wonderful type ? . 

Jesting apart, let us try to go a little more deeply into the matter. 
There is not a sirigle toddy-tapper in the district of Noakhali nor is 
shere a single toddy shop. 80 per cent. of the population are orthodox 
Muslims to whom alcohol in any shape is anathema. The 4 country 
spirit shops serve the needs of the lower classes of non-Muslims and 
their number is so small that, on the average, alcoholic beverages 
equal to about one gallon London Proof is sold from each shop daily. 
The consumption of excise articles is so low that the average incidence 
of excise taxation per head of population is 3 pies per year only. If we 
take into account the amount of revenue drawn from alcohol only and 
divide it among the whole population, we shall require a mathematical 
genius to ensure accuracy and we must also specially develop our 
mathematical sense of infinitesimally small amounts in order to fully 
realise the smallness of the tax. ° 

I maintain that, for all practical purposes, Noakhail was ‘‘ dry ” 
even before the introduction of this special brand of prohibition. We 
have seen in the papers and also heard from our friends that the 
ministers of the Congress provinces had to organise preventive staff, to 
conduct propaganda and to provide counter-attractions, as soon as they 
introduced prohibition in their provinces. Sjts. Rajagopalachariar and 
Munuswami Pillai not only address meetings whenever they tour 
through Salem, Cuddapah and Chittor the three districts in which 
prohibition has been introduced but also grant interviews to addicts 
and try to help them with their advice. Our ministers are in the 
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happy position that by introducing prohibition in Noakhali, they are 
saved all this trouble and botheration. They have not been obliged to 
address prohibition meetings, to approach non-official organisations, to 
secure reliable volunteers, to help in the prohibition campaign, probably 


_ they are far too big and important for this kind of work, nor to think 


out what kind of counter-attraction to provide for the benefit of 
ex-addicts, 

I am surprised at the inconsistency of our Cabinet. In one 
breath we are told that prohibtion will be introduced and its long 
delayed first instalment takes the form of the cancellation of 4 licenses 
against which we have to count the issue of about 120 new licenses. 
A revenue amounting to about Rs. 4,000 per year is sacrificed and 
simultaneously licenses for about 120 new shops issued which, according 
to the calculation of a friend of mine who understands such matters 
better than I pretend to do, are likely to yield a revenue of more than 
a lakh. In the face of this, how can we say that we have prohibition 
in Bengal unless of course, it 1s of a special kind which, like the 
royal Bengal tiger found in the Sunderbans, is unparalleled anywhere 
else in the world and is our very own speciality ? 


EXPLANATION OF THE Ponicy 


From what I have said already, you might desire to know the 
reasons underlying the very peculiar policy of the Bengal Government. 
The Cabinet, as men of affairs with considerable experience of the 
world, must be aware of the serious damages caused by stimulants and 
narcotics. They have stated that they are in favour of prohibition 
and yet they are granting fresh licenses liberally. My own view is 
that, unlike many of the provinces, pur Government has not taken 
any really vigorous steps to reduce the cost of administration. On the 
other hand, it has been increased by the creation of new posts, ete. 
This has coincided with the failure of revenue from certain bitherto 
profitable sources. It does not relish the idea of taxing the rich for the © 
benefit of the poor to any large extent and so it is pushing the sale 
of excise articles in order to provide additional revenue. I would ask 
your patience a little longer in order to enable me to place my ideas 
regarding excise revenue before you. I do not claim that my inter- 
pretation is beyond criticism but I do maintain that it is worth your 
consideration on account of at least its plausibility. — 
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The British inherited the excise policy from the “preceding rulers. 
This consisted in the control of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
d-inks and narcotic drugs. Soon the English found out that by taxing 
d-ink and drugs, they could obtain from the poorest of the poor, who 
were not called upon to pay taxes in any other shape, part of the cost 
of administration. As it was not necessary to maintain an expensive 
saff in order to exercise an effective check on illicit manufacture and 
sale, taxing alcoholic beverages and narcotics became popular as a 
simple, cheap and widely applicable method for securing an ever- 
expanding revenue. 

This Government monopoly in drink and drugs has been one of 
cur greatest hindrances in introducing prohibition in our motherland. 
An appreciable percentage of our revenue comes from the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors and narcotic drugsand therefore complete 
or partial prohibition means the. loss of a respectable part of the 
sevenue of the State. It is a well-known fact that expenditure always 
aas a tendency to exceed income. This is true, not only of individuals 
Jut also of the State. The demand for increased revenue has gradually 
Drought about an increase in the number of shops dealing in drink and 
drugs. 

It should not be forgotten that when Government holds the 
monopoly fora particular article, there ‘is always present though 
perhaps subconsciously, a tendency towards the indirect encouragement 
for its use even when it is detrimental to the best interests of the 
public. This tendency sometimes proceeds so far as to lead to winking 
at the breaking of laws concerned with its manufactures, sale and use. 
This relaxation in the administration of particular laws is simply 
due to the fact that their strict enforcement would lead to loss of 
revenue. a 

Most unfortunately, the modern world is ruled by the law of 
tooth and claw. It has grown to be a place where every one is for 
himself and where the evil one takes the hindmost. Economic’ 
injustice of various types is rampant to-day and the exploitation of 
man by man has grown so common that it excites no comment. The 
golden precept of Christ “ Love thy neighbour as thyself ’’ is regarded 
by many as drivelling nonsense and is more honoured in the breach 
than the observance. 

Every Government has, as the result of experience, learnt that 
tha east of administration tends to increase year after year. Nor can 
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it always be said with truth that in every case the increase in the cost 
1s justifiable, 

To lay any new or extra-heavy burden of taxation on the rich and 
powerful is risky. Such people not only have their representatives in 
the legislature who know how to make themselves felt but, over and 
above that, the de facto rulers of the country for the time being are, 
more often than not, themselves members of the privileged classes, In 
this world of selfishness only a very innocent man ora fool would 
expect such people to take any action calculated to touch their own 
pockets or the pockets of their relatives and friends to whom they are 
under obligation in various ways and in various directions including the 
possession of political power. 

The cardinal principle of taxation is that it- should be levied 
on those who are in a position to pay. But this requires an 
amount and kind of self-sacrifice of which the ordinary politician is 
constitutionally incapable. The money, however, must be found 
and found it is by shifting the burden of taxation from shoulders 
strong enough to bear it to shoulders quite incapable of doing so. 
Direct taxation, such as the Income Tax for example, is regarded by 
the majority in the light of an unjust imposition of financial burden by 
the State mainly because the payer is conscious of money leaving his 
pocket. ‘The burden of indirect taxation is not so keenly felt because 
we pay it only when we buy an article on which it is levied. In order 
therefore that this additional revenue may be obtained with the smal- 
lest amount of annoyance and objection, whenever possible, it must be 
levied on a comparatively small number of men whose voice of protest 
may be easily drowned It would be still better if the men taxed are 
in such a peculiar position that they dare not or cannot clamour. 
Further it must be indirect taxation’so that even if comparatively heavy 
amounts have to be paid, the people taxed will not ordinarily feel the 
financial pinch. Lastly, in addition to yielding a steady revenue, it 
must be elastic so as to be capable of meeting future expanding needs. 

I maintain that taxing excise articles is the only method which 
meets all these conditions perfectly. Taking the conditions one by one 
we find that in India, as well as in other parts of the world, the largest 
proportion of the excise revenue is contributed by the poorer classes 
who betake themselves to stimulants and narcotics mainly in order to 
forget their miseries. Those of the rich who use these substances are 
but few in number, their contribution when compared with that coming 
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from the poorer classes being negligible in amount. A glance at the 
report of the Excise Department of any province of India will prove 
the correctness of my views. These people are not in a position to 
oppose the imposition of taxes on excise articles. 


Secondly, the tax has to be paid by a comparatively small number 
of people for only the users pay it and, as we all know, they form a 
smal] fraction of the total population in India, Besides being scattered 
all over the country, they cannot combine themselves into an organi- 
sation in order to put their grievances before their Government. Then 
acain, the addicts are aware of the disgrace which, at least in India, 
atzaches to the use of drink and drugs and so they dare not raise any 
clamour. 


Once people become habitual users of either stimulants or narcotics, 
they are prepared to go to any lengths to satisfy their cravings 
and thus to fill the coffers of the State. The revenue from excise has 
never been known to fall for, with every day that passes, new addicts 
are being created and so the revenue of the State undergoes constant 
expansion from year to year. In India for instance if has risen 
in 15 years from 1920 to 1934 from 60 million to 1,000 million 
rupees. | 


I contend that as taxing alcoholic beverages and narcotic drugs 
satisfies all the requirements of the ideal tax, the selfish, the rich and 
ine powerful not only refuse their support to probibition but go beyond 
that and vote against it on various excuses of the hollowness of which 
they are fully conscious. But the real reason is to save their own poc- 
kets for they know quite well that the introduction of prohibition must 
zarry along with it the imposition of new taxes which they will be 
expected to pay. These people have grown so callous and selfish, 
that so long as their money is* safe, they have no pity for the poor 
and ignorant people who are being plunged almost daily into deeper 
and deeper misery, degradation and suffering. The knowledge that the 
wives of the addicts are ill-treated, and their children starved has no 
power to move their hearts. Money is their god and so long as it is not 
demanded from them, they do not care who suffers. 


The lack of courage to impose additional taxes on the rich is, I 
maintain the real reason for pushing the sale of alcoholic beverages and 
narcotic drugs and this policy will be adhered to so long as there is not 
a change of heart among our great and powerful men. 
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A LESSON From MADRAS 


Towards the end of December, 1938, and early in January, 1939, I 
was at Madras for nearly three weeks. During this period, I tried to 
investigate into the working of probibition in this province. I propose 
now to place before you in short what I found there and to compare it 
with what is found in Bengal. 

In Madras, three districts and in Bengal one district have gone 
dry. In Madras all stimulants and narcotics are banned. In Bengal 
only country spirit has been banned; no control is exercised on the sale 
of Ganja; Bhang and Opium at Noakhali. In Madras the dry area is 
19,000 square miles. In Bengal the dry. area is 1,518 square miles. 
In Madras the population of- the dry area which has to be kept under 
control is 55 lakhs. In Noakhali, Bengal itis 17 lakhs. In Madras 
there were 9 to 94 lakh toddy drinkers. In Bengal none, as trees’ are 
not tapped for toddy at Noakhali but there were 4 shops each selling 
daily country spirit containing one gallon of London Proof alcohol. In 
Madras, drunkenness was the rule, in Noakhali, Bengal the exception. 
In Madras the revenue sacrificed up to the sist March, 1939, will 
not be less than Rs. 34 lakhs; in Bengal it will not be more than 
Rs. 4,600. 

I ask you to go home and to ponder over these very dry but very 
significant facts which I have just placed before you and then decide 
for yourselves whether, as compared with the Madras Cabinet, the 
present Cabinet of Bengal can by even the remotest stretch of the ima- 
gination be said to be sincere in their desire to introduce prohibition in 
Bengal. Let no one imagine that I enjoy criticising our Cabinet 
specially in a place outside Bengal. In my view, the proper place for 
this is the Assembly. As a Bengali, I have a certain amount of pride 
and I feel ashamed when I have to speak about our shortcomings to 
people of other provinces. 

Let me conclude by quoting to you certain very wise words 
which were spoken in Greece centuries ago: ‘‘ The greatness of men is 
to be Judged not so much by their ability to acquire political power, as 
by the use of that power when if has once been secured. For power 
corrupts and, as a class politicians are exposed to more temptations 
than people occupying humbler positions. Power is a great trust placed 
by a democracy in the hands of its leaders and it must be used with 
wisdom and discretion and for the benefit of all and not for the benefit 
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of some among the citizens.” Judged by this old standard the Bengal 
Carinet has failed and failed lamentably. 

As a Christian, I feel impelled to add one word more. When the 
Lord and Master whom I worship and who, [ am certain is reverenced 
by all here asa great religious teacher, hung on the Cross, he spoke 
cersain memorable words which have rung down the ages and which 
characterise the ideal Christian attitude towards one’s adverseries. 
“ Sather,’’ He said, “ forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
Trese words uttered when Christ was enduring mortal agony will not 
on.y be remembered but treasured so Jong as one man not utterly lost 
to all sense of the necessity of a higher spiritual life is left in this sinful 
acd miserable world. 

The Bengal Government, is fully aware of what itis doing by 
encouraging the State traffic in drink and drugs. It is aware of the 
erdless degradation, unhappiness and misery brought on the citizens 
of my province by this traffic. Those in power are human and there- 
fcre sinful beings. like others, they too will have to seek and obtain 
the forgiveness of God. How awful to think that with their eyes open 
they are rejecting it for, unlike the murderers of Christ, ‘‘ They know 
what they are doing.” Political power is a desirable thing but only 
under those circumstances when it enables a man to benefit his country 
otherwise it is an unmitigated curse. As their countryman, I sincerely 
trust that they will come to see the error of their ways and try by every 
means within their power to undo the mischief which they have al- 
ready done and to merit the blessings of God without which all their 
cther labours to benefit their country will be utterly thrown away. 


~ CRIMINOLOGY AND APPLIED 
ANTHRO POLOGY 
P. ©. Biswas, M.Sc., PH.D. 


RIMINOLOGY is one of the important branches of applied 
Anthropology which, in modern times has attracted much attention 
of the European and American anthropologists. They are engaged 
in tracing how far heredity and environment influence criminality, 
Some, like Ceasare Lombroso, helieve that criminality is inherited 
and manifested by definite stigmata in the individual. Dr. Healy and 
others who lay more stress on the effects of environment, consider 
that the facts of crime are nothing but the evidence of maladjustment 
between the individual and society. 

There are mainly three things which make a person likely to 
commit a crime. These are, first, bad home, secondly, bad company 
aud lastly, bad natural qualities. With our present knowledga we 
are notin a position to estimate the relative or absolute effects of 
each of these. It is difficult to measure how much is due to bad early 
environment, how much to bad company and how much to bad inborn 
predispositions. 

. Followers of environmental school hold that natural predispost- 
tions need not so much be taken into account but particular atten- 
tion must be paid to the surroundings either of the child when at 
home or the man later in life. Thus they believe that if children are 
removed from bad homes they will be able to get rid of all the bad 
effects. The followers of the hereditary school are of opinion that it 
is impossible to deny the influence of heredity. Many qualities that 
help to promote crime are natural and inborn and these often pass 
on to progeny. No one who has studied the subject doubts that this 
is true of feeble-mindedness.- Investigation of criminals shows that 
some are invariably feeble-minded. The experts in England also 
agree that, in addition to the feeble-minded, a very large ‘proportion 


of young criminals can be described as not quite normal. All these 


mental troubles, whether mild or severe, are often transmitted to 
future generations by inheritance. 

It has been suggested that the powers which human beings 
possess of overcoming their evil propensities are strictly limited. In 
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this connection I am citing some facts which our renowned eugenist 
Leonard Darwin mentioned in support of the above argument. ‘‘ A 
boy from a very bad home commits a crime with no excuse, and in 
consequence he is sent to a reformatory, where he is well cared for. 
Arother boy does not fall so readily, but when somewhat older and 
when more tempted he does become a criminal. Now those who put 
evarything down to the influence of home surroundings must assume 
that the home of this second boy was bad, though not so bad as that 
of the first boy. This second boy remained later in his resumably 
bed home, and had ffor a shorter time the advantage of reformatory 
training; that is in comparison with the first boy, coming from the 
even worse home. Let those who look only to surroundings consider 
waich boy will be most likely to commit a crime after having finished 
his reformatory training. As a fact, it is those boys who have been 
longest in reformatories who are found to be most likely to become 
habitual criminals. Properly regarded this does not, however, throw 
any discredit on reformatory training. The explanation is that it was 
tke boys with worst natural qualities who on the whole committed 
offences against the law earlier in life. They had in consequence 
tke longest reformatory training ; but, when coming out, their bad 
qualities began to tell once again and soon led them to a life of crims. 
No doubt many who have been led astray mainly by the force of bad 
example can be and are put on the right road by care and training ; 
and this fact amply justifies the existence of institutions for this 
purpose. But here we have a proof of the existence of hereditary 
qualities tending to promote crime which cannot he denied.”’ 

We should therefore, ascertain as far as possible which classes 
of criminals have the worst hereditary qualities. Expert criminals 
subject to heavy punishment apply skill, intelligence and courage in 
committing serious crimes. Habitual criminals commit petty offences 
egainst the law as they are not courageous enough to face the conse- 
cuence of serious offences. Moreover they are found asa rule to be 
very stupid, and often lazy, bad tempered, thoughtless and decidedly 
inferior in strength and other qualities. They take to crime early 
in life, and they far out-number what are generally called the worst 
offenders. It is the habitual offender, to whom special attention 
should be paid in considering the means of diminishing crime. 

_ It is admitted on all hands that prison does-no good to the crimi- 
nal himself ; for the more often he is shut up, the more determined 
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is he to commit further crimes. According to Leonard Darwin the 
best plan would be to treat the haditual criminals in three different 
ways. | 

1. The aim at the first stage, immediately after the first offence 
should be to get rid as far as possible of the after effects of the bad home. 
The young offender, if not kept under probation, should be sent 
immediately to some institution to be trained ; and he should be kept 
their as long as any useful purpose would be served. Life at such 
places should be made pleasant rather than unpleasant; for that 
would lessen the opposition to such detention. Many will be saved, 
and excellent work will be accomplished. On the other hand, failures 
will be frequent ; for innate stupidity cannot be stamped out by the 
schoo! master. 

2. During the second stage the aim should be to make young 
offenders more afraid of coming within the grasp of the law. Short 
and sharp imprisonments should be given when crimes are committed 
by those who have had adequate reformatory training. The punish- 
ment should be sufficiently unpleasant to make it feared ; for if this is 
the case it will deter a few more crimes. Those endowed with very 
bad predispositions will however, drift back to prison time after time; 
and, when convicted four or five times, further liberty is practically 
certain to mean further crime. Then the public has the right to 
demand adequate protection, both against this intolerable nuisance 
and against the social contagion springing from the criminal himself, 

3. It would only be in the proposed third stage that the families 
of criminals would be reduced in numbers, and that the eugenic aim 
would bein any degree attained. After it had appeared certain that 
further short imprisonments would be useless, detention after each 
conviction should be for longer and lomger periods, until finally the 
detention should be permanent. Such long detentions should be made 
pleasant rather than unpleasant, the sexes, however, being kept apart, 
Habitual criminals at this stage are to be pitied rather than blamed, 
because it has become evident that they are persons, incapable of mana- 
ging their own affairs.” : n 

The most interesting and scientific method of- estimating the 
effects of heredity and environment on criminality is the modern twin 
study. Twinsare of two kinds, monozygotic (identical) twins and 
dizygotic (fraternal) twins. Monozygotic twins are formed by the com- 
plete severance of one fertilised ovum into two halves, each of which 
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then develops- into an independent child.1 Dizygotic twins are 
formed out of two distinct ova which are simultaneously fertilised or 
successively fertilised, the process being known as super-fecundation 
when the two ova belong to the same menstrual period, and as super- 
foetation when they belong to different menstrual periods. Thus in 
the case of mono-oval twins the members of the pair will have iden- 
tical hereditary equipments, whereas in the case of dioval twins there 
will not asa rule be more similarity in thisrespect than happens in 
the case of ordinary brothers and sisters. 

Professor Johannes Lange’s investigation of criminal twins has 
given a very interesting result on the estimation of the effects of 
heredity and environment on criminality. He studied the life bistory 
of 13 pairs of identical twins and 17 pairs of fraternal twins. Among 
the 18 pairs of identical twins, both the members of 10 pairs were 
criminals and one of the members of the rest 3 pairs became criminal 
and the other five became stark mad. Of his 17 pairs of fraternal 
twins, both the members of two pairs were criminals and one member 
of the rest 15 pairs was criminal. He has also shown that environ- 
mental differences have very little effect on the criminal behaviours 
of the identical twins. 

The subject has hardly received proper attention in India, although 
crime,is on the increase in this country. Here in India Reformatories 
and Borstal institutions have been established with a view to reform 
the child criminals. But scientific investigation of the individual 
offender is necessary to see whether bad environment or heredity or 
both have incited him to commit offences. After examination of all 
the factors only are we then in a position to suggest the line of treat- 
ment suitable to be adopted in these institutions, Even such measures 
will not entirely prevent the’offenders from committing crime. But 
to rid the society of such offenders the best course would be to intro- 
duce a eugenic programme stopping the multiplication of the unfit and 
the undesirable. 


1 he origin of identical twins is that the woman only relecses, as usval a single ovut, 
which is fertilised by a single epermatczecn. But at scme stegexery scen after this forma- 
tion of the zygote—possibly at the first cleavage—-the precess of cell division goes ico far, so 
that the whole organism splits into two separate halves, instead of the cells 1emaining 
attached by their walls. Each of the two cells, or branches of cells, then prcceeds on the 
ordinary coursé of development, with the result that the two separate individuals, but spring- 
ing from the same egg, develop side by side in the womb, Naturally, two such individuals 
must be of the same sex and should in all other respects share an identical hereditary 
constitution. 


3 Lange, J., Verbrechen als Schicksal. Leipzig 1929, G. Thieme. 
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r thirty odd years which fall within our scope have witnessed 

many changes in international politics and in the general outlook 
of humanity. Democracy bas been largely overlaid by Fascistic 
ideas.) The old fetishes of equality, ete., are on the road to being dis- 
carded. It is more usual to hear the following opinion than its oppo- 
site: 

‘The masses have been ruled since time began, and, till time 
ends, ruled they will have to be. Itis sheer hypocrisy and farce to 
say they can rule themselves.’? V 

The rise of Dictatorsbips clearly shows which way the wind is 


blowing The European War flamed on the western front with the 


multitudes of shrapnels and distant-range guns destroying not only 
life and the work of man’s hand, like cathedrals and cities, but creat- 
ing at the same time a disillusioned attitude which still persists, 
manifesting itself in all forms of art and literature which are described 
as post-war. 
< \The Feminist Movement has acted as a powerful force which has 
steadily altered the sex relations, giving women an increasing scope and 
opportunity to play a new rôle in society. oa movement derived 
much of its inspiration from Olive Sehreiner’s ‘‘ Women and Labour} 
which Vera Brittain describes as “‘ that Bible of Woman’s Movement, ’®? 
A short passage from this book will indicate the aspiration felt by the 
new generation of women : l 
‘“« We take all labour for our province ! From the judge’s seat to 
the legislator’s chair : from the statesman’s closet to the mercbant’s 
office ; from the chemist’s laboratory to the astronomer’s tower, there 
is no post or form of toil for which it is not our intention to attempt 
to fit ourselves ; and there is no closed door we do not intend to force 


J 1 Lady Chatterley’s Lover (Martin Secker), by D. = Lawrence, p. 202, 
2 Testament Of Youth (Victor Gollancz, Ltd.), p- 
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open ; and there is no fruit in the garden of knowledge it is not our 
determination to eat.’! 

In 1911 these words had a significance which they no longer 
possess, and the keenness, energy, and determination of the suffregettes 
who strove to win an all-round recognition for women to exercise the 
rights and liberties so long open to men alone may to some extent be 
visualised from a work like ‘‘ The New Machiavelli’? by H. G. Wells in 
which those eventful years have been painted in the course of the story 
told by the ‘ hero ° himself in a kind of autobiographical study. 

That the woman’s movement was to inaugurate a new era even 
in personal relations of the most deep and intimate nature might not 
have been so clear from the wild enthusiasm it kindled leading to such 
disorderly scenes as smashing of shop windows and setting fire to 
houses, but even long before the suffregettes started their virulent 
samaign Olive Schreiner conveyed to her generation the joy of the 
new freedom for which Parliament legislated in subsequent years: 

‘ Tt is for love’s sake yet more than for any other that we look for 
shat new time... Then when that time comes...when love is no more 
sought or sold, when it is not a means of making bread, when each 
-yoman’s life is filled with earnest, independent labour, then love will 
come to her, a strange sudden sweetness breaking in upon her earnest 
work ; not sought for, but found.’’? 

The loosening of the bonds of religion, the liberty attained by 
women in their personal movements and the facilities of coming into 
nen’s contact provided by popularization of motoring have led to casual 
cnion of the sexes, which appears to be fostered by the stringency of 
tae law regulating aae) This has made a thorough revision of the 
sex problem indispensable. The work is being carried out scientifically 
vithout any heed being paid tp the hundreds of taboos by which it was 
orice surrounded. Literature which reflects life fully registers a 
reorientation of attitude to sex matters but unfortunately courageous 
thinking and a spirit of keen-eyed speculation have led toa certain 
amount of pornography from which delicate taste has recoiled with a 
shudder. The worst sinners in this vicious form ‘of writing include in 
their ranks some who possess very high literary abilities. 


i Women and Labour, by Olive Schreiner, 
The Story of an African Farm, by Olive Schreiner, P ate (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
Lindon, 1924). . 
3 Vide The Nineteen-T wenties (Methuen), by A. ©. Ward, p. 14 í, 
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Up to the moment of the outbreak of War in 1914 England had 
not changed very much from the Victorian tradition. The accumula- 
tion of wealth had been going on steadily, and there was very little to 
show within the country itself that there was such a disaster ahead. 
Vera Brittain in her autobiography? gives a fair idea of the -estraint 
under which young ladies had to live. She does not speak of tke cities, 
but the condition there was not very much more advanced as hər own 
book bears testimony. The following passage clearly characterizes the 
manner in which a young woman lived before the disruptive fcrces of 
the war broke down the old order in society : 

“ Before the War, the occupations, interest and most private emo- 
tions of a young woman living in a small town were supervised from 
each day’s beginning to its end, and openly discussed in the family 
circle. Letters were observed and commented on with a lack of com- 
punction only to be prevented by lying in wait for the postmen with 
an assiduity that could not be permanently maintained under a system 
of four posts a day. The parental habit—then almost universally accept- 
ed as ‘‘ correct ’’ where daughters were concerned—of inquisition into 
each day’s proceedings made private encounters, even with yourg men 
in the came town, almost impossible without a whole series of intrigues 
and subterfuges which robbed love of all its dignity.’”? 

Galsworthy has thus characterized the post-war generation” 

“An age which knows not what it wants, yet is intensely preoccu- 
pied with getting it...Like the Irishman’s chicken, our Present runs 
about so fast that it cannot be summed up; it can be snapshotted 
while it hurries along looking for its Future without notion where, 
what, or when the Future will be.” 

Mr. A. ©. Ward in his able study ‘‘ The Nineteen-Twenties ’’ has 


‘disagreed from this view,* which he Bas attributed to the absence of 


perspective in the author of ‘‘ The Modern Comedy.” He further 
observes that the mistake made by Galsworthy has been caused by his 
forgetfulness of a fact he has repeatedly recognised in his own Saga, 


namely, ‘‘ that change is the Jaw of creation and that time reconciles 
all things.’’® 


1 Testament of Youth, p. 120. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Preface to The Modern Comedy. 

4 Nineteen-Twenties By A. C, Ward, p. 36, 
4 Ibid. 
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The uncertainty of aim and a general scepticism which govern the 
Bs generation have led to a series of experimentations, involving 
changes in form, content, as well as in the spirit of the fiction which 
has been produced in this age. ) It will be interesting to note the views 
of a novelist setting forth the essential elements of a novel before we 
proceed to a more analytical study of recent fiction. ‘‘ The 
foundation of good fiction,” writes Arnold Bennett in “Things that 
have interested Me,” ‘‘ is character-creating and nothing else. The 
characters must be so fully true that they possess thelr own 
creator.’’ Bennett then points out the importance of style, plot, ‘origi- 
nality, information and sympathy and adds that ‘‘ the real convincing- 
ness of characters is the greatest asset.’’* Bennett has been held to be 
“ the greatest of living realists,’ and as, ‘‘ one of the greatest 
of living novelists ;’’* and yet Rebecca West who groups 
him with some other eminent novelists as her ‘uncles,’* suggests by her 
denomination that he is anything but abreast of the times, and Virginia 
Woolf charges him with having laid more stress upon outer surround- 
ings than upon the kernel of truth in the characters he has deli- 
neated. 

It may be not here out of place to say a few words about the novel- 
stream of consciousness 


tč 


ists who are collectively spoken of as the 
novelists.” They are James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, and Dorothy 
Richardson. Marcel Proust whose works are now available in English, 
having been translated from the original French, is a leading exponent 
of the new technique.” They represent not only a new literary method 
but an outlook ‘which synchronisd with the War. All of them, 
curiously enough, began to write at almost the same time 
on the eve of the War. They were, however,  uninfluenc- 
‘ed by each other, but each tried to do the same kind of work: 
they studied the slightest movement of the inner consciousness faith- 
fully, but their records with all their truth and originality are not 
likely to capture the popular imagination. The phrase ‘‘s tream of 


1 Chatto and Windus, 1926, p. 193. 

2 Ibid 

3 American and British Literature since 1890 By Carl Van Doren and Mark Van Doren, 
1925 e 

4 The Strange Necessity, by Rebecca West, p. 203. 

5 What Lady Chatterley says about Marcel Proust is worth attending to, for she seems 
impressively correct in her opinion which may be taken to apply more or less to the work of 
these “‘modn’’ novelists : ‘ But he (Proust) bores me : all that sophistication ! He doesn’t have 
feelings, he only has stream of words about feelings. I’m tired of self-important mentalities,” 
(Lady Chatterley’s Lover By D. H. Lawrence, p. 216.) 
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consciousness ° has been in long use but it is not certainly known 
when the vogue was first established. Katherine Fullerton gives Henry 
James the credit of having coined the expression." The following 
passage may help to elucidate the practice of this group of nove- 
lists : 

“ Ideas and images as they occur are set down. Whether they are 
relevant or not to the eye of reason matters nothing, since the 
eye of reason is itself suspect. Selection in accordance with some 
previously thought-out plan is eschewed, for selection, too, is a rational, 
and ‘therefore a cozening operation. Real hfe is not arranged according 
to plan ; it just happens. And so art must be allowed to just happen 
likewise.” ? 

The ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ novelists are ultra realists, seeking 
to lay bare the most intimate experiences and impressions əf their 
characters. They do not follow any selective process in the representa- 
tions of the men and women which they have given us—they intend to 
state everything. }‘ The pivot of the gospel declared by some moder- 
nists seems to be, ‘ Thou shalt not reject.’ ” ° But as the same writer 
points out, this idea breaks down in practice ; because ‘‘ they cannot 
possibly not reject.’** The theory they uphold thus fails sufficiently 
to describe the nature of the practice. 

‘hese modernist authors leave the reader to watch the wozkings of 
a consciousness, entirely withdrawing the interpreting mind which the 
novelist of the older tradition thought necessary to supply for making a 
character intelligible) The reader feels not a little bewildered when no 
clue is given him, but if he is prepared to grope blmdly through some 
fifty pages of dark outpourings he will perhaps be rewarded at the end 
by the discovery of a link. Even this cannot, however, be coafidently 
predicted as the story interest having practically disappeared, no archi- 
tectonic skill is employed by this class of*novelists to bind together the 
sayings and utterances of the different characters into a well-krit story. 
The authors fortunately do not always rigidly adhere to their principles, 
and guide-lines are sometimes offered by them to remove the reader’s 


1 Saturday Review of Literature, October 22, 1927; The Study of Modern Novel, by 
A. R, Marble, p, 42. 

2 Scheherazade or The Future of the English Novel (To-day and Tomorrow Series), by 
Jobn Carrunthers, p. 64. 

3 Ward, The Nineteen-Twenties, p. 53, 

4 Ibid. | 7 
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perplexity. Shorn of the author’s comments, the picture of Miriam 
Henderson’s consciousness will appear almost entirely unintelligible: * 
“ ... trees and fields German towns and tben Holland...‘ Dont 
go so deeply into everything, chickie. You must learn to take life 
as it comes. Ah-eh if I were strong I could show you how to enjoy 
life.” ? 

The above illustration sufficiently shows that states of conscious- 
ness cannot usually be followed unless the author is prepared to act 
as an interpreter, The reader relies upon him as a guide. By refusing 
to play his part in the zeal to establish a theory, the novelist succeeds 
only in making himself unintelligible. Given a cerlain amount of 
omnistience, thé new method will work excellently but human 
nature has not changed in the direction of a telepathic freedem from 
the usual methods of verbal. communication to which we are accus- 
tomed. Hence the incessant flowing of ‘‘ the stream of conscious- 
ness,’ however successful it may be from the point of view of a 
student of human psychology, does not seem to have answered the 
purpose of art. To this new type of novelists we owe a considerable 
volume of experimental work including a mass of prose which appears 
almost entirely baffling. The following passage from James Joyce 
will bear out the remark : 

“.. Well, arundgirond in a waveney lyne aringarouma she 
pattered and swung and sidled, dribbling her boulder through narrowa 
mosses, the diliskydrear on our drier side and the vilde vetchvine agin 
us, curara here careero there, not knowing which medway or weser to 
strike it, edereider making chattahoochee all to her aim chichiu, like 
Santa Claus at the cree of the pale and puny, nistling to hear for their 
tiny hearties, her arms encircling Isolabella.”’ 

The sentence is not complete! without some more lines of tortured, 
unintelligible prose but this clearly shows that the author does not 
take the reader with him. He has plunged into a world where we 
have ‘no access. The curious thing is that a master of clear, limpid, 


1 Ward, the Nineteen-T'wenties, p. 53 P. 

2 Pointed Roofs, by Dorothy Richardson, Chapter X. p. 6, Miriam. Henderson is the 
character of whom Dorothy Richardson makes a careful study in a series of novels to which 
she gives the name of “ Pilgrimage.” She gives the very sense of life through Miriam's 
impression from moment to moment. Miss Richardson's work is a thorough-going example 
of impressionism. ‘* Pointed Roofs ’’ (1915) is the first book of the series, The others are 
Backwater ™ “f Honeycomb "’, “ The Tunnel’, “‘ Interim '’, “ Deadlock ”, “ Revolving 
Lights '’, “ The Trap '’, and ‘* Oberland.”’ 

3 “ Livia plurabelle ; °° Ward, p. 58. 
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virile prose, like James Joyce should throw away his gifts in a quest 
which seems entirely uncalled for. The experiments of the same 
wild kind are also done in poetry as the following lines from E, E. 
Cummings * will show: 


Among 
these 
red pieces of 
day (against which and 
quite silently hills 
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and, disappear) 
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a black goat lookingly wanders. 


The chief difficulty in the above is not, however, one of language 
which is plain enough but the arrangement of the words and the 
somewhat unfamiliar way of looking at things. Experiments in 
poetry were as fantastic as this in the seventeenth century when the 
“ Metaphysical Poets ° were exploring new ways of interpreting 
ideas and feelings. 

The prose passage from James Joyce quoted above is symptomatic 
of the experimental atmosphere im which much of the literary work 
of the age is being done. The key to it must be supplied by the 
author himself as otlKerwise little of it will be understood in spite of 
the commentators who seek to explain and decode him. A. ©. Ward, X 
however, firmly holds to the view that it is just“ A A 
nonsense.” ? It certainly looks like that but when one renan berse n Y 
the dogmatism of Browning criticism in its early stage, a less al 
attitude to literary questions of this nature seems worth cultivating, 


a 
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1 E, E. Cummings, an American poet, is the author of these lines which oceur in “js 5,” 
4 The Nineteen-Twenties, p. 58, 
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"X kapca kind of fiction which may best be described as the 
fi „ novel of ideas has recently achieved a high degree of popularity with 
intellectual people )although literary critics in general have not agreed 
to receive it into favour, regarding its art ae spurious and denying it 
the right to exist in the garb of fiction. ‘‘ The World of William 
Clissold,” by H. G. Wells, is an excellent example of the “ novel of 
ideas.” * A. C. Ward, however, thus comments upon it, speaking with 
more satiric force than truth: ‘‘ Had the World of William 
Clissold (1926) been published in non-fictional dress and called The 
Intelligent Man’s Guide to Almost Everything, thousands of readers 
would have been saved the trouble of looking for a “story.” > In 
the early days of the novel the story interest was of first-rate value. 
Richardson’s ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe ’’ (1748) produced a nation-wide 
excitement and rivers of tears were shed on the heroine’s fate. Un- 
expected turns in the story made the fortune of the authors. That 
child-like attitude has not entirely disappeared but since the latter 
half of Henry James’s literary career, ib has often been neglected, 
depen being transferred to psycho-analysis and the inward being 
of a character. We shall have occasion to refer to this subject at 
some length as we go on with our survey. The absence of a story, 
judging by contemporary standards, is not therefore to be regarded 
as a deficiency in a novel. In the novel of ideas, the character of 
each person is suggested by the ideas of which he is made the mouth- 
piece. Sentiments, instincts, and the inmost qualities of a man’s 
being are thus revealed ; for the theories are presented as lying 
within the cocoon of his personality. The chief defect of such a novel 
is that it deals with people who have ideas of their own to express. 
Such persons are extremely limited in number, and the novelist who 
is born with an aptitude for observation can hardly be contented with 
such a narrow class of persons for the supply of his characters. The 
novel of ideas does not represent any institution of a permanent value, 
Tt can be written almost by anyone who has ideas and a language to 
clothe them in. Hence Philip observes quite truthfully when he 
says: ‘‘ The great defect of the novel of ideas is that it’s made-up 
affair. Necessarily ; for people who can reel off neatly formulated 
notions aren’t quite real; they’re slightly monstrous. Living with 
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l Nineteen-Twenties, p. 80. 
2 Point Counter Point, p. 410. 
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monsters becomes rather tiresome in the long run.” Philip who is a 
novelist himself may be taken as re-echoing the author’s sentiments 
on the question. Yet Aldous Huxley goes on writing his novel of 
ideas and sees no reason to give up even when he notices its defects 
as very few people can do. 

The novel of ideas is prospering simultaneously with the ‘‘ problem 
novel ’’ which has almost in every case a socio-economic, political or 
moral basis. The danger against which an author has to be parti- 
culatly warned in a novel of ideas is a tendency to fill up the book 
with a series of speeches which, with all their art and ingenuity, fail 
to reveal character. The story element in such a work is so un- 
important that it does not repay labour to look for it. In the absence 
of interest tn character, the novel of ideas becomes dull and insipid. 
The enthusiasm of Wells saves it from these pitfalls, for be knows 
how to communicate some of his fervour to the reader and his lively 
imagination lends interest to ideas which at the hands of a less warm- 
hearted man might appear cold and lifeless. In the hands of H. G. 
Wells the novel has often become pseudo-autobiographical ; that is to 
say, the ‘ bero ’ sets out to tell the story of his life which he does for 
giving a truthful account of himself to some one in articular, 
generally a son, or for placing his experiences at the disposal of other 
men with the altruistic motive of enabling them to shape their lives 
more skilfully, avoiding errors into which he himself has fallen. 
Another motive may be stated to be that of clarifying ideas and impres- 
sions which remained cloudy at the moment they were first registered 
by the consciousness, Ponderevo, for instance, thus speaks in ‘‘ Tono- 
Bungay ” before attempting to tell his story: ` 

‘ I want to set out my own queer love experiences too, such as 
they are, for they troubled and distressed and swayed me hugely, and 
they still seem to contain all sorts ‘of irrational and debatable 


elements that I shall be the clearer-headed for getting on paper.” 


Well's novels are thus often camouflaged as autobiographies, but 
this method, however attractive at the beginning, seems a little worn 
by repetition. The monotony of presentation is, however, largely 
redeemed by the energy and directness of his manner. Wells never 
wastes time in futile speculation about Art and in practising an over 


-refinement of expression for pleasing the- fastidious critic. He 


1 Tono Bungay, by H. G. Wells, p. 6. 
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acquaints the reader with some of his ideas on the subject in ‘ Boon `°: 
“The way of doing Ins’t the end, First the end must be judged— 
and then if you like talk of how it is done. Get there as splendidly 
as possibly. But get there.” ? 

Aldous Huxley who has been mentioned above in connexion with 
the novel of ideas is much less enthusistic than Wells. In fact his 
highly cultured manner seems incapable of anything but a cold 
pressure of the hand—a detachment of spirit which can see a thing 
as well as its opposite with the calmness of self-possession. His 
splendid urbanity comes out in ‘ Point Counter Point,’ ‘ Crome 
Yellow,’ and in travel sketches like ‘ Jesting Pilate,’ etc., but viewed 
in relation to the novel of ideas, his real contribution falls short of 
the expectation his eminent -gifts of style, observation, and fair- 
mindedness would naturally raise. D. H. Lawrence, besides being 
a poet and dramatist, has made his mark in the field of fiction where 
his reputation might have vied with the greatest if he had,less played 
the rôle of a professional psychologist. His ‘ Women in Love ’ where 
the characters of Ursula, Gudrun, Hermione, Gerald, and Birkin 
are implied by the ideas put into their mouths should properly be 
regarded as a novel of ideas. His ‘Sons and lovers’ is a 
work of great interest which John Macy justly characterizes as “a 
masterpiece in which every sentence counts.’’* But it is a picture of 
emotion rising from the subconscious nature to assert its primacy. 
The two central figures in the story, Paul and Mrs. Morel, are 
creatures of emotion rather than of ideas. The novel thus does not 
ally itself with the class to which ‘ Point Counter Point’ and other 
works considered above, belong. ‘‘ Lady Chatterley’s Lover” by 
D. H. Lawrence hovers on the edge of what we have referred to 
as novel of ideas. Ths classification would not be adequate to 
the spirit of this novel, for ideas and emotions are both important 
in “ Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” A large number of novels share 
with this work a strong intellectual bias without quite satisfying 
the conditions which would justify the label, ‘ novel of ideas; ’ for in 
them character is as much shown by the acts of men and women 
as by the ideas put into their mouths. 


(To be continued) 


1 Boon, by H. G. Wells. 
Art is thus relegated to a place of secondary importance. Doing a thing is what really 
counts, the manner of doing will receive leisurely attention. 
2 John Macy’s Introduction to ‘* Sons and Lovers,” p. V. 
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NATURE IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROF. 
RRINGLE-PATTISON. 


BISWANATH BHATTACHARYYA, M.A. 


ROF. Pringle-Pattison observes that a realistic attitude towards the 
world of our everyday experience is ‘a primary, instinctive and 
irresistible belief of all mankind, nay of the whole animal creation.’ 
This universal, primary and ineradicable belief of mankind, may itself 
be a point against taking the world as a ‘carefully organised deception.’ 
But he maintains the reality of nature on more cogent, viz., epistemo- 
logical, grounds. Having put Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant and 
others, who are more or less allied to them, under searching criticism, 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison has tried to show that a trans-subjective world 
needs must be acknowledged, if knowledge is not to frustrate its own 
purpose and all speculation for establishing a true Idealism is not to 
dwindle into a reductio ad absurdum. An ‘epistemological Realism,’ 
as Prof. Pringle-Pattison calls it, is alone the surest guarantee of 
metaphysical Monism—a spiritual Monism which is the aim and 
aspiration of all sane and sober Idealism. When this is admitted in 
right earnest a metaphysical Realism could easily be beat with its 
own weapon. An ill-advised Idealism, that seeks to evade this ‘epis- 
temological Realism,’ is bound to relapse into an irreclaimable Scepticism 
or Solipsism, a crucial evidence of which is to be found in the writings 
of Locke, Berkeley, Hume and others. By the denial of ‘epistemological 
Realism,’ Realism is ‘left in possession of the field.’ It is, says Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘only in virtue of epistemological Realism that we 
can avoid Scepticism and so much as begin our journey towards meta- 
physical Idealism” [Balfour Lectures on Realism, p. 178]. Upon 
this view, the much abused secondary qualities become as much real 
asthe supposed primary ones. It is through an unwarrantable— 
rather, an illegitimate abstraction—that they are viewed as subjective.” 


1 Prof. Pringle-Pattison seems to have taken ‘Nature’ both as equivalent to the entire 
‘cosmic process’ and also as comprehending only the non-human world. Our task is not so 
much to consider his freatment of ‘Nature’ in the former sense as to understand it in the 
latter sense. 

2 Prof. Bosanquet may be quoted in comparison. Prof. Bosanguet writes: “Jf the 
world apart from knowledge has no secondary qualities, it has hardly anything of what we 
I for. Itis not recognizable as our world at all”  [Logic, 22d. edition, vol., ii, p, 
308]. 
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But that is not all. What can be asserted of the secondary qualities 
may with equal reason be said of the ‘tertiary’ qualities—‘the aspects 
of beauty and sublimity which we recognize in nature’ and that ‘finer 
spirit of sense’ that is revealed in poetic vision or in artistic excellence. 
“These things also are not subjective imaginings; they give Us a deeper 
truth than ordinary vision, just as the more developed eye or ear 
carries us farther into nature’s refinements and beauties?” [Idea of 
God, p. 127]. 

The ‘epistemological Realism’ of Prof. Pringle-Pattison at once 
leads to the question as to the veracity of our knowledge. Admitted 
that every knowledge must have a trans-subjective reference or, more 
plainly, there is an objective counterpart over against the subjective, 
what is the guarantee that the object of knowledge is the real object 
that we assume to have known ? In other words, when an object is 
supposed to have been known, what is the warranty that the object in 
question has been known as it truly is? Here the problem with 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison actually begins. 

The question and the answer given to it at once lead us to the 
fundamental teaching of Prof. Pringle-Pattison, “The process of 
knowledge,” Prof. Pringle-Pattison observes, ‘‘accomplishes itself, as a 
matter of fact, with perfect simplicity and naturalness; but philosophers 
have dug a chasm which cannot be bridged between the knowledge of 
the knower, conceived as a state of his own being, and the real thing 
which he knows, or rather fancies he knows’’ [Idea of God, p. 115]. 
The so-called difficulties which obsessed philosophers from Descartes 
up to those of our day and the varieties of Representationism, Subjec- 
tive Idealism, Phenomenalism, Agnosticism or Sceptical Relativism, 
which they give rise to, are the illegitimate offspring of a gross mistake, 
viz., the arbitrary divorce of mind and matter from a unified whole 
where both are co-elements and where both are complementary to each 
other. Inall those ill-conceived doctrines, Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
observes, “The subject is......... placed upon one side and the whole 
_trans-subjective universe upon the other, and a chasm is made between 
them. The knower is practically extruded from the real universe; he 
is treated as if he did not belong to it, as if he came to inspect it like 
a stranger from afar. His forms of thought come thus to be regarded 
as an alien product with no inherent fitness to express the nature of 
things. Things are rather conceived as in themselves independent of 
these forms, so that the forms, when applied, are treated as an un- 
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authorised gloss, a distorting medium.” Against all these he urges: 
“The knower is in the world which he comes to know; and the forms 
of his thought, so far from being an alien growth oran imported 
product, are themselves a function of the whole” [ Balfour Lectures on 
Realism, p. 2551. 

It is quite evident that Prof. Pringle-Pattison insists on ‘episte- 
mological Realism’ as strenuously as he denies metaphysical Realism. 
“À real metaphysical dualism,” he believes, ‘‘would cleave the universe 
in two, leaving two absolutely non-communicating worlds. The possi- 
bility of knowledge becomes, on the other hand, the surest guarantee 
of metaphysical monism—of a unity which underlies all differences’’ 
[ Ibid., p. 256]. Prof. Pringle-Pattison has, more than once, distin- 
guished ‘epistemological Realism’ from metaphysical Realism and has 
warned us again and again that the one should not be confused with 
the other. It will not be an exaggeration to say tbat his Balfour 
lectures were mainly devoted to show the absurdities of Realism as a 
metaphysical doctrine though however he has time and again. reitera- 
ted that an ‘epistemological Realism’ needs must be maintained to 
“begin our journey towards metaphysical Idealism.” 

The position of Prof. Pringle-Pattison is, to express in Prof. 
Bosanquet’s apt words, that it ‘‘is realist, but with a rationale incom- 
patible with theirs.” 1 However, the important point that we should 
take note of, is, I venture to say, not, as one of the critics of Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison says, that he has ‘‘never for a moment striven to 
divest himself ..... of the preconceptions of the long dualistic tradi- 
tion.” Rather, we should ask, whether he has really conceded any- 
thing to the physical world which he so triumphantly declares to have 
done while condemning panpsychism, The epistemological Realism: 
of the modern I[dealists, in truth, only acknowledges a provisional 
status of the physical world. All these Idealists at heart believe that 


1 J. Rahder in his Dutch article has opined that Prof. Pringle-Pattison ‘‘expressly and 
repeatedly attaches himself to the (neo) realists’ theory of knowledge.’ I am indebted to 
Prof. Bosunquet for this significant information. Referring to J. Rahder’s remark, Praf. 
Bosanguet writes: “You (Prof. Pringle-Pattisen) take, I thought, ‘very rightly and reason- 
ably, the view that your position is realist, but with a rationale incompatible with theirs,” 
(Letter written to Prof. Pringle-Pattison on Sep. 3, 1921; published in Bernard Bosanquet 
and his Friends, edited by J. H. Muirhead, p. 229}. 

2 In reply to Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s criticism of his panpsychism Prof. Ward has 
made a pungent attack on Prof, Pringle-Pattison’s ‘epistemological Realism.’ While speaking 
on behalf of monadology which, he believes, avoids the ‘Speculative difficulties’ and brings 
‘the simplicity,’ Prof. Ward has .remarked that, even admitting the difficulty, 
Prof.  Prisele Pattison * hag never faced it in grim earnest, never for a 
moment striven to divest himself—even while posing as a critic—of the preconceptions of the 
long dualistic tradition. (Realm of Ends. Replies to further Criticisms, p. 514). 
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if their Idealism must stand on a secure foundation, then the whole 
constitution of the world—the world to its last atom—must be conse- 
crated and converted, we must not say ‘to’, but ‘into’ something that 
will not be strictly physical. The Idealists have rightly and reason- 
ably insisted on the reality of the ‘secondary’ and the ‘tertiary’ 
qualities. But, unfortunately, the more they have advocated for them 
the more they have been oblivious of the other equally, if not more, 
fundamental qualities, viz., the ‘primary’ qualities. Hence, if itis 
said that the physical world has got ‘flesh and blood’ in the hands of 
those Idealists, it has got them at the cost of its own skeleton—-a 
great price no doubt ! 

The difference between an idealist and a panpsychist is that the 
former’s denial of the physical world is tactful ‘and circumlocutory 
while that of the latter is blunt and outspoken. If, therefore, the 
Idealist really gives anything at all, itis merely a temporary gloss 
and nothing else, 

It is a notorious fact that not only Prof. Pringle-Pattison . but 
almost all the Idealists alike have never thought it of any significance 
to ask the primary question about nature, viz., how the physical 
world as physical has come into existence. Prof. James Ward, we 
admit, has tried to explain—of course, psychologically—the origin of 
nature. But that explanation is subjective rather than objective. 
The physical world may have various ulterior implications which the 
idealists would have us believe. The physical world may be ‘a vale 
of soul-making,’ it may be a ‘ school of virtue ° or ‘ the headquarters 
of the friend of ethical nature,’ it may be something ‘through which 
spirit attains incarnation,’ or it may be ‘ a system by which the 
content of finite minds is defined and their individuality manifested.’ 
But we are no less interested—riay, no less obliged, to explain the 
origin than to know the nature of Nature. Herein all the idealists 
‘have utterly disappointed us. The aspect of physicalness is, we ven- 
ture to say, the first and the foremost problem that should occupy 
the attention of an earnest idealist. Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya’s 
weighty observations, with which he has concluded his thoughtful - 
article entitled ‘ Idealism and the Physical World,’ may be quoted 
here. ‘* Our main conclusion,” writes Mr. Bhattacharyya, ‘‘ there- 
fore, is this that Nature cannot be what any one of the three types 
of Idealism! we have discussed above thinks it to be. It is neither an 


1 The three types of Idealism referred to are Subjective Idealism, Spiritualism and Finalism. 
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idea in the mind nor itself spiritual nor amenable wholly to spiritual 
contro]. It is opposed to spirit in many ways althongh it is also asso- 
ciated with it at manv points. The ultimate conjunction of Mind and 
Bedy is a mystery which refuses to be dispelled by the curious enquiry 
of man who himself embodies in his own constitution this mysterious 
combination. The aspect of materiality is Just as real as that of spiri- 
tuality and any attempt to whittle down the firet aspect lands us in 
difficulties and contradictions. We may not be able to arrive at any 
finality regarding the ultimate nature of Matter just as we are 
far from knowing the ultimate nature of Mind; but no advance of 
human knowledge makes the assumption of the physical world 
superfluous. We shall not discuss how this world is known, whether 
directly or indirectly; but, howsoever known, it is always distinguished 
from mind and its laws of behaviour are not uniform with those of the 
latter. A world extended in space and composed of units related 
externally can hardly be reduced to a spiritual world perfectly organised 
or advancing with unerring precision towards a spiritual goal, even 
when it is partially subject to the influence of mind. Our final. 
conclusion would then be that Idealism in all its forms has failed to do 
justice to the proper nature of the physical world and its independence 
of the mental aspect of reality The duality of Mind and Matter, if 
not their dualism, is a position beyond which it is not possible to go so 
far as the knowledge of man is concerned and it is with man _ that 
we have to deal in philosophical speculations if we are not 
to find ourselves in the cloud-land of fancy?’ [Proceedings 
of the Ninth Indian Philosophical Congress, Poona, 1934, Part II, 
pp. 42-43 |. 


Indeed, ‘ externality,’ ‘ extension,’ ‘inertia,’ ‘impenetrability,’ 
‘motion,’ ‘coerciveness, etc., are ” the facts which, by no means, 
should be overlooked—nay, these are the facts that must be explained 
at the very outset if we are really in earnest about explaining the 
physical world. 


Prof. Pringle-Pattison has rightly insisted that nothing Is really 
gained but confusion and bewilderment if salvation in philosophy is 
sought through minimizing or denying the existence of the physical 
facts. But most unfortunately the way in which he has tried to ex- 
plain the relation of man to nature lacks that kind of simplicity and 
lucidness which we are wont to associate with his writings. The 
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exuberant supply of suggestive, but not always concordant, metaphors 
and similes by the help of which he has attempted to explain the 
relation of man to nature leaves us in hopeless bewilderment. We 
are told that according to his contention ‘* Mind js thus no more con- 
demned, as it were, to circle round the circumference of the real world, 
put off with outside shows, and unable to penetrate to its essential 
core. Mind is set in the heart of the world, it is itself the centre in 
which the essential nature of the whole reveals itself” [Idea of God, 
p. 182]. The same thought has found expression in his earlier work. 
“ In reality,’’ he there observed, ‘‘ the orderly sequence of physical 
facts which we call Nature cannot stand by itself. It only becomes 
intelligible in the light reflected upon it from the conscious spirit 
of man’’ [Man’s Place in the Cosmos, 1902, p. 282 ]. 

We quite understand that unless ‘ mind ’ is admitted to be central 
in the very constitution of the world philosophy is doomed to degenerate 
either into a gross scepticism or into a blind mysticism. But if ‘mind’ 
is really ‘‘ set in the heart of the world,” how, at the same time, is 
spirit believed to be ‘‘ the terminus ad quem of nature ?’’ [cf. Idea of 
God, p. 200]. We may be allowed to quote a somewhat long passage 
wherein may be found many of the conflicting conceptions huddled 
together. ‘“‘ Our doctrine,” says Prof. Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘ as we have 
built it up, may be focussed in the saying that man (or mind) is organic 
to nature. The very phrase, it may be pointed out, implies the com. 
plementary truth of nature as organic to man, nature as the essential 
condition of finite mind. Internality is impossible without externality: 
a subject or a self would be an empty form, if it had not a world to 
draw on for its filling. Just as every living centre has its environment, 
which furnishes it with the material which it transmutes and builds into 
the fabric of its own life—so that itis only through its environment 
that it lives at all -so, still hore obviously, the self of knowledge and 
action could have nothing either to know or to do, apart from the 
natural and social world of which it is at once the consciousness and 
the active organ. The world of nature and the world of social rela- 
tions founded upon it constitute, as it were, the condition of indivi- 
duation. And in emphatically repudiating the mechanistic scheme of 
physical science as a self-existent, underlying reality, of which every- 
thing else is the inexplicable outcome, a spiritual philosophy which is 
sure of itself feels no temptation to deny or to minimize the mecha- 
nical aspects of the cosmos on which its higher life reposes. On the 
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contrary, nature, as a realm of inviolable law, appears, so far as we 
Gan see, to be the necessary condition of the life of intelligence and 
reasonable action ° [Ibid., pp. 178-179]. 


Let us take the several ideas one by one. We may agree that 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison is right in so far as he has built his doctrine on 
the organic relationship of mind and nature. But what does he mean 
by the expression ‘‘ nature as the essential condition of finite mind ’’ ? 
The next sentence may throw some light on this. ‘‘ Internality,’’ it 
is sald, ‘‘ is impossible without externality.” This and the following 
observations seem to uphold that mind can never exist without a world 
that environs it and of which it, in some mysterious way, is said to be 
the ‘living centre’! Weare told that (i) ‘‘ a subject or a self would 
be an empty form, if it had not a world to draw on for its filling.’’ 
(a) “© The world of nature and the world of social relations founded 
upon it constitute, as it were, the condition of individuation.’ (iii) On 
the mechanical aspects of the cosmos, the higher life of a spiritual 
philosophy ‘ reposes.’ Lastly, (iv) “‘ ‘nature, as a realm of inviolable 
law appears, so far as we can see, to be the necessary condition of the 
life of intelligence and reasonable action.’’ Elsewhere Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison has observed that ‘‘ Man is the child of nature ” [ Ibid., 
p. 156]. We need not pile up many other similar remarks. These 
are enough to bewilder us. It is one thing to say that mind is organic 
to nature; but itis quite another thing to say that. nature is the 
essential condition of mind for its ‘ individuation;’ for ‘ the life of 
intelligence and reasonable action.” What was once ‘ set in the heart 
of the world’ is now degraded into something dependent for its exist- 
tence on that in which it has been supposed to be central. But we 
have seen only half the difficulties. We shall have also to consider 
the problem from the side of nature to make them complete. “ The 


self of knowledge and action °’ is said to be ‘‘ the consciousness and 


of the natural world We have also noted that 
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the active organ’ 
he has emphatically repudiated ‘‘ the mechanistic scheme of physical 
science as a self-existent, underlying reality, of which every thing else 
is the inexplicable outcome.’’ But to see clearly the ambiguity and 
inconsistency inherent in the conception we present some more 
passages which are relevant in this connection. Speaking of 
values which, according to him, must always be conscious 
values, Prof. Pringle-Pattison writes: ‘‘ Hence it is that the sentient 
and, still more, the rational being appears as the goal to which nature 
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is working, namely, the development of an organ by which she may 
become conscious of herself and enter into the joy of her own being.” 
‘“ The intelligent being,” he writes, “‘ is, as it were, the organ through 
which the universe beholds and enjoys itself.’’* Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
finds no other explanation possible ‘‘ of the evolution of the sense- 
organs unless we assume the reality of the new features of the world 
to which their evolution introduces us. The organism is developed and 
its powers perfected as an instrument of Nature’s purpose of self- 
revelation.” ° 


Now we may try to understand tbe relation of nature to man in 
the light of all that have been presented here. It is not very difficult 
for one to note that ‘ mind ’ which, we are more than once told, has 
been ‘‘ set in the heart of the world ° is now dragged out of its central 
position and placed at the last end of the evolutionary process. 
Indeed, this, at all events, must be admitted if Prof. Pringle-Pattison 
has to maintain strictly bis naturalistic position. Now, if this be the 
fact, then there certainly was a time when the world was without 
‘mind,’ be it even as a world, which he described in Laurie’s words, 
‘waiting for its meaning—an uncompleted circle waiting to be closed,’’ * 
It will, however, be seen that by placing ‘ mind’ atthe end of ‘the 
evolutionary process the problem is made all the more complicated. In 
order to save the continuity of the ‘ cosmic process ’’ in which ‘ signi- 
ficant differences” are admitted to have emerged, Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison is led to an unwarrantable assumption. Nature, it has been 
assumed, is working for the development of an organ (in the shape of 
the sentient and, still more, the rational being), ‘‘ by which she may 
become conscious of herself and enter into the joy of her own being ”’ ; 
or, which may be ‘“ an instrument of Nature's purpose of self- 
revelation.” ° 


Evidently, if we are to take these observations seriously we are to 
credit nature with a purpose of its own quite distinct from that which 
is ascribed to man. ‘The question is: how to reconcile these two 
purposes ? Man strives to realise his ‘ higher life’ in and through 
nature, and nature, in its turn, seeks to reveal itself in and through 
man and thus enter into the Joy ofits own being. Prof. Pringle- 


t Ibid., p. 114. 
2 Ibid., p. 111. 
3 Ibid., p. 212. 
4 Ibid., p. 128. 
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Pattison is perhaps alive to the fact that in spite of all his endeavotrs 
he has succeeded little in explaining the unity of mind and nature. 
5o we hear the note of resignation. ‘‘ The unity,’’ he writes, ‘‘ of the 
cosmos—in some sense—is not so much a conclusion to be proved as 
an inevitable assumption.’ ‘This remark was, of course, made Jong 
before his more famous works were published. But in his later 
works also we find the same position has been tacitly confirmed. A 
passage from one of his noted works is worth quotiug here, ‘‘ Ulti- 
mately,” the passage runs, ‘‘ no doubt, as I have said, if the larger 
idealism .is to be maintained, the independence attributed to the 
material world cannot be taken as the assertion of its existence as a 
brute fact per se. It must be seen as an element in a whole, 
with a specific function within that whole. But how 
this real system of externality, on which as finite spirits we 
depend, is related to or included in an absolute experience, is neces- 
sarily dark to us; for to answer such a question would meen 
to transcend the very conditions of our separate individual- 
ity.” 

Another very puzzling passage may be presented here that defies 
all our effort to understand it. Referring to Kapila, the author of the 
great Samkhya system of philosophy, whom he seems to have 
known as he has found him in Prof, A. G. Hoge’s Karma and Rc- 
demption, Prof. Pringle-Pattison writes: “‘ Spirit, we believe, there- 
fore, is the terminus ad quem of nature. As it has been finely ex- 
pressed by an Eastern thinker, ‘ all external things were formed that 
the soul might know itself’ and be free.’ Unconscious nature 
thus assumes the character of a means or intermediary 
towards an end, in so far as Conscious centres of existencs 
alone possess that degree of separateness and independence whica 
would justify the term creation in their regard.’’* A det:iled conr- 
sideration of this will anticipate our next problem, viz., the relation 
of nature to God, but here we may make one or two observations. 
We have been accustomed to hear that nature is the es-ential and 
necessa#y condition of ‘ finite mind,’ of the life of intelligence and 
reasonable action. It is now very difficult to understand that that which 
has been taken to be the essential condition of the very existence af 


1 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 9. 
2 Idea of God, p. 202. 
3 Ibid., p. 200. 
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something shonld, at the same time, be supposed to have assumed 
‘the character of a means or intermediary towards an end.” 
Further, it leaves us in hopeless bewilderment when, after so much 
insistence on the inseparability of man from nature and his rootedness 
in it, we are told that ‘ conscious centres of existence’ ‘‘ possess that 
degree of separateness and independence which would justify the term 
creation in their regard.’”’ 

We have seen that Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s effort to reconcile man 
and nature has proved abortive. It remains now to see how he con- 
ceives the relation of nature to God and whether that conception 
places him in a more secure position., ‘‘ The world of nature,’’ writes 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘ cannot be understood by an intelligent theist 
otherwise than as the ever-present working of a divine power.’ ? 
= Everything else,” he has expressed in one of his later works, “ the 
whole material fabric is but God’s medium, as it were, for the shaping 
of souls, and we need not`involve ourselves in difficulties by .thinking 
of it as something created independently and standing, so to speak 
on its own basis.” Upon this view, nature is subservient to God and 
the whole evolutionary process is rendered ancillary to God’s purpose. 
We now ask: What becomes of ‘ nature’s purpose of self-revelation ’ : 
of her striving to ‘ enter info the joy of her own being ’ for which we 
have been told time and again, ‘ the sentient ’ and even ‘ the rational 
being ’ was evolved as ‘ an instrument ’ or ‘ organ’ ? Man was first 
supposed to be instrumental to nature’s purpose of self-revelation. 
Then, it was told, that nature’s assumes the character of a means’ in 
and through which spirit may ‘ know itself and be free.’ Then we 
are told that nature is God’s medium for the shaping of souls. But we 
have not yet heard the last word of Prof. Pringle-Pattison so far as the 
relation of nature to God is copcerned. Nature is not merely God’s 
medium for the shaping of sotls. ‘‘ The objective world, we are 
further told, ‘‘ is a creation, or rather, as we have said, a revelation in 
and to them (t.e., conscious existences).’’* As to what is revealed, Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison does not leave usin doubt, The world, it is said, 
‘reveals in and to finite spirits the infinite riches of the divine life.’ 
Not only does nature reveal but it seems to represent the ‘ Universal 
Life.’ ‘‘ God,’’ we are assured, “‘ then, becomes an abstraction if. 


1 Italics mine. 

3 Balfour Lectures on, Realism, p. 257. 
3 The Spirit, p. 17. 

4 Ided of God, p. 809. 
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_ Separated from the universe of his manifestation.’”’' The divine life is 
essentially, I have contended, this process of self-communication. Or, 
to put it in more abstract philosophical language, the infinite in and 


through the finite, the finite in and through......the infinife—this ` 


mutual implication is the ultimate fact of the universe as we know it, 
It isthe eternal fashion of the cosmic Life.’’? 

Let us see in how many ways we are taught to conceive the rela- 
tion of nature to God. (a) The world of nature, itis said, should be 
understood ‘‘ as the ever-present working of a divine power.’ (b) The 
whole material fabric is but God’s medium for the shaping of sous. 
(c) The objective world is a revelation in and to finite spirits of 
the riches and grandeur of the divine life. (d) Lastly, the world 
represents the very divine life so that God becomes an abstraction if 
separated, from it. Nature, evidently, was at first thought to be a 
medium brought forth solely for the moulding of souls. Then it was 
converted into a place of divine exhibition, as it were, designed by Ged 
himself for the purpose of revealing his infinite wealth and grandeur. 
So gradually the necessity is shifted from man’s side to that of God. 
The existence of the world is at last found to be essential for God 
himself who becomes an abstraction if separated from the world. If 
this be the truth, what point can there be in crediting God with that 
virtue which now seems to be a necessity of his own nature? We 
are not to consider the difficulties—nay, the absurdities, that all 
anthropomorphic conceptions of God involve. So far as we have seen, 
neither of the problems that Prof. Pringle-Pattison attempted to 
explain, has been explained as much satisfactorily as we reasonably 
expected. The genuine desire to show ‘the unity of the cosmos,’ 
which we find throughout his works, has perhaps got its final 
consolation in the words of resignation and despair quoted before. 

With a more encouraging and confident outlook we may hope 
to explain the whole mystery. If, as Prof. Pringle-Pattison himself 
believes, ‘ mind’ and ‘ nature’ are organically related to each other 
so much so that one is nothing without the other, would it be very 
difficult to understand that the Real is neither ‘mind’ nor ‘ nature.’ 
alone? Would it not follow, then, that ‘mind’ is real as it is 
embodied in ‘ nature’ and ‘nature’ is real in having ‘ mind * embodied 
in itself? The Real is embodied Mind. The world is real in so far 
as it is pervaded through and through by Mind and Mind is real in 


1 Ibid, p. 814° ' 2 Ibido p. 8185 
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having the world in which it is embodied. Queerly enough, we 
meet a passage which contains almost the same idea that we have 
tried ‘to express, in one of Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s earlier writings.* 
The passage has been quoted by the author himself in his Hegelianism 
and Personality. ‘‘ And if now,’ so runs the passage, ‘‘ we ask 
what is to be said of the self, we may most correctly reply that ‘ so 
far is it from being a figure of speech that the self exists only through 
the world and the world through the self, that we might say with 
equal truth the self is the world’and.the world is the self. The self 
and the world are only. two sides of the same reality; they are the 
same intelligible world looked at from two opposite points of view’ ” 
[2nd edition, pp. 20-21]. It is most unfortunate that we should miss in 
his later works the profound truth that flashed in his earlier writing. 

Now, as to our relation to ‘ nature,’ the question solely depends 
on how we conceive ourselves to be. If,-in the poet’s words which 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison has madeouse of, man represents the dawn and 
not the day, the difficulties will gradually recede as we shall go deeper 
into the truth of the weighty utterances of the great poet.” ‘ Man’ 
as representing the dawn must be ‘man’ as representing the day 
as the dawn must be the day. It moy be—nay, if is quite natural, 
that in the blurred and obscure light of the dawn many things will 
not be seen, and even many of those which are seen, will be seen in a 
perverted way. But all gloom will be dispelled, all perversions will 
be set aright, in the bright blooming light of the day. Nature, 
indeed, finds the joy—yes, the fullest joy, of its being in man—man 
as he really is,—as he represents the day and nob the dawn. 

A few words more in conclusion. It will be admitted even by 
the most enthusiastic admirer of Prof. Pringle-Pattison that there is 
hardly anything of first-rate „originality and genius in his teaching. 
Nevertheless, the diverse elements which he has tried to combine in > 
his thought and the manner in which he has sought to unify them 
have their own merit and will secure him the distinction in the 
speculative world which he most eminently deserves. We do not 
think that we are competent here to trace in their details all the 
leading sources which have contributed towards the formation and 
development of Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s thought. Indeed, that will 


1 Essays in Philosophical Criticism, p. 38. 
2 Of, * The Dawn’ by Tennyson, referred to in The Idea of God, pp. 110-111. 
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require a fuller scope than tbat which the subject we bave discussed 
above can possibly afford us. Anyway, a general survey in tkat 
direction will not, we hope, be impertinent here. . 

Being a student and an ardent admirer of Prof. Campbell Fraser, 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison might have bad a temporary fascination for 
Berkeleianism, or at least Berkeean theism, in his early philosophical 
life. But it is quite certain that ere long Berkeleianism proved to 
him as much unsatisfactory as the prevailing English empiricism. 
The demand for a ‘searching intellectual criticism and impartial 
debate’ that was made by him had a deeper force working behind it. 
It was the influence of German Idealism which had been, by that 
time, much more popularised by tbe works of keener and more 
penetrating students like Edward Caird and T. H. Green than by 
Hutchison Stirling’s pioneer work, The Secret of Hegel. Thanks to 
Mr. Q. F. Barbour’s ‘ Memoir’ of Prof. Pringle-Pattison, we finda pretty 
good account of his scholarly life during his two years’ sojourn [from 
1878 to 1880] in Germany. We are told that ‘‘ eight volumes of Fichte 
joined the Kant and Hegel on his bookshelf, and occupied much of 
his time tbrough the early months of 1880” [‘ Memoir,’ p. 28, in 
Balfour Lectures on Realism}. That his thought bears many German 
engraftments may be ncticed even by a casual reader of his works. 
The intensely ethical character of his thought shows the deep and 
pervasive . influence of Kant and Fichte. His treatment of nature in 
relation to God which we have discussed above is perhaps the most 
striking illustration of Hegelian influence on him. Nature as the 
‘manifestation’ of God; or ‘ the eternal fashion of the cosmic Life’ ; 
being ‘ the infinite in and through the finite, the finite in and through 
the infinite’,—these ideas, as we have seen, and many other similar 
ones are undoubtedly and pre-eminently Hegelian. Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison’s frequent references to Lotze in his later writings also show 
that Lotze too has not to an insignificant extent influenced him. 
But however much he might have been attracted by German Idealism 
it is an undeniable fact that he has never been reconciled with 
German Idealism. He found Fichte ‘ growingly unsatisfactory ° and 
Hegel’s Logik, ` an utterly inhuman book,’ and expressed in a. letter 
to Stalker, his friend, that he might be found ‘much more Hegelian 
in tone’ than he had been, and even dared to say that ‘‘ Hegel did 
not know everything ” [cf. ‘ Memoir’, p. 30, in Balfour Lectures on 
Realism. ]. 
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Prof. Mackintosh, speaking of British Hegelians in Hegel and 
Heyelianism, has found in Prof. Pringle-Pattison a ‘ disciple ° becoming 
a ‘ confessed and resolute critic of Hegelianism.’ Speaking of Essays 
in Philosophical Criticism, which Prof. Pringle-Pattison edited Jointly 
with Mr. R. B. Haldane, Prof. Mackintosh has observed that ‘‘ in 
some respects this book records the high-water mark of the Hegelian 
tide, at least in Scotland ” [p. 114], while Hegelianism and Personality 
of Prof. Pringle-Pattison, according to him, is memorable for a 
severe check to the Hegelian influence” [p.115]. Though however 
we do not see so much in Prof. Pringle-Pattison as a ‘ disciple ’ 
becoming a ‘ confessed and resolute critic,’ still, we are bound to say 
that whenever we go through Essays in Philosophical Criticism, 
his Hibbert essay, The Permanent Results of the Kantio-Hegelian 
Philosophy (which, before its publication, was re-titled as The Develop- 
ment from Kant to Hegel), and Hegeliantsm and Personality one after 
another, we really notice a perceptible change in the atutude of the 
author. It is perhaps to justify his new position that Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison has himself quoted one passage (which we have referred to 
and commented on above) in Hegelianism and Personality from 
Essays in Philosophical Criticism and in a foot-note tells us that he 
‘did not sufficiently recognise the limitations’ of the view he was 
advocating there (cf. Hegelianism and Personality, 2nd edition, 

pp. 20-21 ; footnote on p. 21. 

But whatever might have been his view at the early daze of his 
philosophical life and however much he might have been influenced 
‘by German idealists, his professed creed is ‘theism,’ or, more 
positively, Christian theism. In course of time theism exerted its 
influence upon him more and more pervasively till at last we find him 
a pronounced and most devout Christian. But his theocentric teach- 
ing has reconciled nature neither with man nor with God. How a 


personal God manifests himself in a world of nature, in what inscrut- 
able way the finite individuals maintain their distinctive personality 


in the all-comprehending divine Life, and in what incomprehensive 
manner the communication between God and the finite individuals is 
effected—all these remain an indecipherable mystery to us. In 
Prof. Pringle-Pattison we witness that deplorable triumph of ecclesias- 
tical hegemony over philosophical freedom which, despite all preten- 
sion to the contrary, is still playing the same havoc in many of our 
speculative philosophies as it did in the pre-Reformation days. 


STUDY OF ANGLO-INDIAN LITERATURE 
IN INDIA 


PROFESSOR AMARA Natya Gupta, M.A. 
Dungar College, Bikantr 


Be Anglo-Indian Literature we mean roughly speaking literature 

produced by the Europeans, particularly Englishmen, in their 
brief stay of official life in India, or a traveller’s account written in 
English, in its limited sense Anglo-Indian Literature takes note of 
only that particular branch of literature which is written by Hurasians 
only and not of people such as Englishmen domiciled in India or who 
stay in India for a considerable time and are sometimes known as 
Anglo-Indians, the view which Mr. K. B. Wallace of Hoare Miller & 
Co., Ltd. ; Calcutta, takes of the subject. As such the field for the 
study of Anglo-Indian Literature is very narrow if confined to India 
and with Mr. Wallace personally I do not think it will offer any large 
scope for research or study of the subject. More often; under Anglo- 
Indian Literature are included all literary compositions written in 
English in India, whether by Englishmen or Indians, and it is left - 
for the time to decide whether Indians who write in English would be 
in a position to obtain a place for themselves from the Britishers for 
enriching the wide field of English Literature from the inevitable 
unimerited uncertainty of their present position. Dr. Bhupal Singh, 
in his survey of ‘Anglo-Indian Fiction’ not only includes the novels 
describing the life of Englishmen in India but also in his comprehen- 
sive view of the subject does not exclude novels written by nationalities 
other than the English, and thus alone could the learned Professor 
applying the touch-stone of his scholarship, extensive study and labour, 
build a stupendous frame whose well-deserved recognition among 
scholars justifies its worth. Nevertheless, Anglo-Indian-Literature is 
of recent growth, a tiny niche in the great fabric of English Literature, 
au offshoot of the parent-tree, a seed of the present English stock which 
by constant nourishment, pruning, care who knows might one day 
claim a share of parental inheritance, though at present any reference 
to this form of Literature from any text-book of English Literature 
is conspicuous by its absence, probably due to the great paucity of 
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materials available on the subject or the inferiority and mediocrity of 
its productions not justifying a set standard of originality or to people's 
lack of interest in an obscure subject or to the temperamental prejudices 
of the ‘ high command ’ of Literature, not allowing the latter to steal a 
march over it, or within tbe sacred precincts no violation of the orders 
of those in power allowed to one left to suffer from the consciousness 
of its inferiority, yet during the last few years some remarkable work 
has been done on this subject throwing light on the hitherto obscure 
and forgotten literary compositions by bringing them to the light of 
the world from their own or ancestors’ archives or pigeon-holes and 
also a balanced and systematised study of the subject which alone 
deserves praise. These works, an account of which I propose in this 
short essay, are a mile-stone on which future generations of students 
on the subject needs base their reflections and an acquaintance with 
this form of writing thus acquired will, in all likelihood, provide 
sufficient proof for an average Englishman’s attachment to the subject. 
My essay isa criticism of the critical writings on Anglo-Indian 
Literature. | 
In ‘ The Calcutta Review ° of 1855 is extended a promise expressing 
the wish that “ a full list of them all (Anglo-Indian writings) could be 
made out and continually supplemented as occasion required, A dic- 
tionary of Anglo-Indian Writers, or a history of Anglo-Indian Litera- 
ture, would form asubject of immense interest and instruction not 
merely to the griffin or the litterateur, who makes India and Indians 
his interested or idle study, but to the student who wishes to turn over 
a new page in the history of the human mind.” In proportion to the 
gradually swelling ranks of the Anglo-Indian writers the critical 
writings are scattered and interspersed among the text of the various 
Indian periodicals and a thprough study of the subject supplemented 
by visits to some of the famous libraries of India, viz., Punjab Public 
Library, Imperial Library, Calcutta, Calcutta University Library, 
‘Allahabad Public Library, etc., only a few, would claim from a scholar, 
The work done in India on the subject is hardly compatible with its 
large output within recent times. Even in England the student is 
baffled in his attempt to trace the trends of Anglo-Indian Lit in his in- 
ability to find works of reference, for with the exception of Edward Farley 
Oaten’s article on Anglo-Indian Literature in ‘‘ Cambridge History 
of English Literature ’’ and ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Literature ’’ of the same 
author, the Le Bas Prize Book or Sir'Henry Sharp’s essay on ‘‘-Anglo- 
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Indian Verse ° wherein he traces the course of Anglo-Indian Poetry 
through two centuries from Warren Hastings to Rudyard Kipling and 
of the three examples or topics with which it mainly dealt--India’s 
Religions, India’s Romantic past, Europeans’ everyday life in India— 
he “suggests that. the latter two topics had inspired the most charac- 
teristic examples, there is hardly any reference to this form of 
Literature anywhere in the whole range of the Histories of Fnglish 
Literature. . How deplorable is the carelessness of the British critics 
to amputate one important arm of its Literature when at least some 
examples, if not all, deserve to be included and invite comparison 
with any best productions of the parent-stock, and Prof. Amararath 
Jha, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Allahabad, reviewing the 
first published novel on an Indian subject from the Oxford University 
Press in the ‘‘ Leader ” said that in the midst of the bewildering maze 
of abstract and mental analysis which have divorced fiction from 
interesting facts of everyday life, Philip Russ’ ‘‘ Hussein,’’ a novel 
dealing with Indian life, would continue to sustain the average reader’s 
interest in the vivid presentation of life through the medium of novel. 
And though the decay of Anglo-Indian Verse, partly due to the glamour 
of Empire being dimmed by prosaic constitutional changes, is 
imminent, the torch of Anglo-Indian Literature is to be kindled at 
` some other altar and has been done already, for froma close study of 
the “ Times Literary Supplement,” especially from 1985 to 1988, I 
have formed an opinion that the publication of Anglo-Indian novels 
during the period has been proportionately large. The total neglect 
of the study of Anglo-Indian Literature ought not to discourage a 
student, though encouragement there had been none, for out of 
displeasure shoots forth pleasure, out of forgotten loyalties spring 
forth loyal friendships and out of darkness a ray of light. 

I have mentioned that some work has already been done. If we 
care to search compact works of Indians, we are sure to be frustrated 
in our attempts, for such works, if they exist, are only in the form of 
pamphlets, the only information on the subject that one may hope to 
find, is in the worm-eaten periodicals in some of the Libraries. Such 
information is only a faint shadow of the hitherto lacking critical 
treatises, though they help one sometimes to form a back-giound of 
the subject. Among the Indian periodicals ‘ Calcutta Review,’ in 
the words of Dr. Bhupal Singh, ‘‘ is a repository of information, 
specially for the earlier Anglo-Indian Publications,’ more particularly 
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issues of 1844-1981. Not only are there reviews of Anglo-Indian 
writings, but essays and articles, sometimes derivative, sometimes 


original, dealing with certain problems connected with Anglo-Indian 


Literature ; S. W. Kaye’s ‘‘ Long Engagements,’ Major Vetch’s 
“ The Gong,’ Lt.-Col. Edward Money’s ‘‘ The Wife and the Ward,” 
Meadows Taylor’s ‘‘ Seeta,’’ Bankimchandra .Chatterjee’s ‘‘ Chandra 
Sekhar,” to name only a few, reviewed but interesting articles like 
“ Kaoglishwomen in India,’’ The Anglo-Indian Question,” ‘‘ The Real 
Major Gahagan,’’ P. R. Krishnasvami’s ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ The 
Surgeon’s Daughter,” Macpherson’s ‘‘ The Life of a Memsahib in 
a Muffasal,’ ’’ T. O. D. Dunn’s article on ‘‘ Meadows Taylor,” which 
would interest a reader for their close study. Among the articles 
which deserve special mention are Oaten’s ‘‘ Anglo-Indian Melancholy’’ 
wherein the author analyses the ‘‘ Exile’s Lament ’’ in the ‘‘ Land of 
Regrets,’ the sadness which seldom escapes an Anglo-Indian Writer, 
Prof. Dewan Chand Sharma’s well-studied and delightful paper in his 
characteristically simple style, ‘‘ Indian Writers of English Prose.” 
In his paper though he acknowledges the inferiority of much of the 
English Prose by the Indians, yet he defends the Indians with sound 
arguments from his experience of the usual charge of ‘‘ Baboo Eng 
lish ’’ and argues that from the mass of writings in prose in India may 
be selected certain passages which might challenge comparison with 
any piece of good prose writing in England. Regarding Kiran Nath 


Dhar's ‘ Some Indian Novels ’ I quite agree with Dr. Bhupal Singh,’ 


that ‘‘ much of its substance is based on Mr. Oaten’s book, A 
Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature.” Prof. Das Gupta’s two articles, 
“ The Hast in English Literature,’’ specially deserve mention for an 
exposition of interest which the Hast excited in the minds of English- 
men either by means of a study of the extant travel books or personal 
visits or talks or correspondence of friends in India or an imagined 
statement of facts about India in confidence. Principal Seshadri’s 
work in this branch of *the .subject, is valuable and the Hindu 
University Magazine, 1926, has an interesting article from his 
pen, ‘Some Indian Associations of English Literature ’’ and his 
erudite paper contributed to the ‘‘ Malaviya Commemoration Volume,”’ 

Some Indian Poems of English Poets,’’ traces in his facile and 
simple style the influence of India in the poetry of Keats, Shelley, 
Moore, Leigh Hunt and from them to Elizabeth Barret Browning, 
Mrs. Hemans, Robert Browning, Tennyson, Alfred Donnat, Ruskin, 
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Dobell, Oscar Wilde, William Watson, Sir Henry Newbolt, Francis 
Doyle, and among the American. Poets, Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
James Russell, it ends with a ring of despair, ‘it may perhaps be 
said that none of the poems, English or American, display any 
profound insight into Indian Life, and it is not surprising, indeed, 
when we remember that the inspiration has been in all cases only 
from books or from secondary references.’ ‘The New Review’ of 
March, 1936, has an article from the pen of a young poet, Professor 
V. N. Bhushan, who has already won for himself a place in the 
heart of some Indians at least by the publication of his no less than 
four or five collections of verses, ‘‘ The Ganges in Anglo-Indian 
Poetry,’ in which the writer eloquently describes the part played by 
the Ganges in the inspirational development of Anglo-Indian Poets. 
Beside pointing out the numerous references to the Ganges in the 
writings of foreigners as in Keats’s “ Endymion,” and Mrs. Browning’s 
‘A Romance of Ganges,” in French, Voltaire and Maupassant, in 
German, Heine, in Russian, Boris Pasternak, he traces the course of 
the river's spell on the minds of the writers who came to India and 
lived here, and how from Bishop Heber, H. M. Parker, D. L. 
Richardson, Captain Macnaghten’s Major H. B. Handerson, W. F. 
Thompson to Miss Emma Roberts, H. H. Wilson, the poets were 
inspired by the enchantment cast on their minds by the river. 

From articles and essays to systematised books is no difficult step 
and it is not surprising to note that Indian mind was not merely 
satisfied with the writing of critical literature in scattered form but 
essayed works which if carried to a remarkable stage of critical 
development would not fail to assign them a place -in the History of 
English Literature, knowing that Anglo-American writers, Anglo-Irish 
writers form a subject of recognition, by Englishmen ; why not 


_ then the Indian Critics, who are devoted to extend the bounds of 


Indian Scholarship in this branch of study. Principal Seshadri’s 
i Anglo-Indian Poetry,” now out of print, more a pamphlet than 
a book proper, sketches the history of Anglo-Indian Poetry from the 
earliest to the present day. Sacrificing no details in affecting brevity, 
it was a remarkable anticipation of what Dr. Roy of tbe Dacca 
University attempted later to supplicate it, ‘ Anglo-Indian Poetry,’ 
for the Doctor of Philosophy of the London University. Before 
sailing,- the latter,.as far as I know, collected materials and studied 
in India, supplementing his studies here with regular course of study 
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in. the India Office and British Museum Libraries as a research 
student of the London University. His work is not published. 
May it not be forgotten that Oaten’s ‘ Anglo-Indian Literature ’ has 
perforce been the product of spare hours snatched from ordinary 
university routine, and though he acknowledges that a life-long 
acquaintance with India and Indian authors would be necessary to 
find the essay based on an entirely original reflection and judgment 
yet Oaten’s stay in India as a Professor of English Literature in 
some college of Bengal made the writing of the book possible ; 
Sencourt’s ‘ India in English Literature ’ is the result of a study not 
only of great names, of books rarely read and of unearthed manuscripts, 
but also of India herself, for three years the author toured and travelled 
in India and lectured and examined for one of the Indian Universities, 
sometimes enjoyed the warm reception of friends and the hospitality 
of the princes and sometimes falling back upon his own resources. 
So, whatever little work was done by an Englishman in this branch 
of study, it is saturated with Indian atinosphere, for no book could 
have been possible without visiting India, and the study of ‘ Anglo- 
Indian Literature? is specially meant for the Indians whose life-long 
traditions. and association. with India and her life will enable them 
to judge disinterestedly haw the lovely poetry of the Indian scenes, 
how India’s past, no less than the present, how India’s religions 
have been painted by the foreigners. Also as an example of criticism 
of one author or one poet, Mr. Seshadri’s ‘ John Leyden ’ is a book 
which deserves mention, It deals with Leyden, ‘the lamp too early 
quenched,’ his life in relation to his poetry and will serve a milestone 
for the student of Anglo-Indian Literature. Dr. Dunn’s ‘ Poets of 
the John Company’ written in India during spare hours from his 
duty as an Inspector of Schools of the Presidency Division, Bengal, 
is an authoritative anthology with a suggestive Introduction of earlier 
Anglo-Indian Verse and may fruitfully be employed by those who wish 
to dive into the depth of Anglo-Indian Poetry. Mr. F. B. Bradley- 
Birt’s edition of De Rozio’s poems is of great help. De Rozio's work 
is little known. Mr. Bradley-Birt’s effort, supplemented by Prof. 
Oaten’s, rescued this poet from oblivion and now at least we know 
of him not little. Both the latter work are fine products of English- 
man’s assiduity and scholarship, and since the survey glances at the 
study of Anglo-Indian Literature in India they comein. Another 
book of the recent times, Lotika Basu’s ‘ Indian Writers of English 
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Verse,’ published by the Calcutta University Press, is quite novel in 
conception and intimately simple in treatment. In the words of 
Rabindranath Tagore it ‘‘is an arresting record of the first reaction 
of Indian mind to the spirit of modern literature reaching us through 
the great English writers of the nineteenth century.’’ In this book 
she critically examines the catises which led to this new impulse of 
writing verses in English, traces the growth of this particular school 
of poetry from the early writers like Kashiprasad Ghosh, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Govinchandra Dutt, Sasichandra Dutt, Romesh- 
chandra Dutt, Behramji M. Malabari, T. Rama Krishna Pillai, to 
such selected writers of verses as Sarojini Naidu, Harindra Chatto- 
padhyay, Manmohan Ghose, Aurobindo Ghose, leaving not that 
sublime and pathetic genius of Bengal, Toru Dutt, and the minor 
Indian poets as Principal Seshadri, G. K. Chettur, Thadani. The 
book needs a revision as many other poets have sprung up ; she ends 
her treatise by her general reflections on the subject, viz., nature and 
bearings of this type of poetry, its value, influence of English Poetry 
on the Poetry of the Indians, a comparative survey of both and 
though, says she, ‘‘ nations may rise ane fall | Tbe military conquest 
of India may become forgotten history. But as long as the Indian 
languages and literature endure they will bear m them the mark of 
this cultural conquest. When the time comes for reckoning spiritual 
and not material values (for the former only is of all time) it will 
be the pride of Englishmen that there has existed a soul like Manmohan 
Ghose who unmoved by the material splendour of England, has been 
stirred to the very depth of his being by the Thought and Literature 
of England and to whom England has been the land of cultural 
adoption.’’ 

But the crowning summit of Indian glory and scholarship is Dr. 
Bhupal Singh’s ‘ Anglo-Indian Fiction,’ on whom the University of 
Punjab bas conferred the Doctor of Letters as a mark of recognition 
of the merit of the book. It is the magnum opus of the study of 
Anglo-Indian Literature ; it has been widely appreciated by scholars 
in India and abroad ; praised highly by the English examiners of the- 
thesis : the last word on ‘ Anglo-Indian Fiction ’ to 1931 from the 
pen of this Indian Scholar ; what the publication of Edward Farley 
Oaten’s ‘ A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature °” did for Anglo-Indian 
Literature in general in 1908, Dr. Bhupal Singh's “ Anglo-Indni 
Fiction ” has done for Anglo-Indian Novel in particular. Dr. Bhupal 
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Singh’s survey is a comprehensive study of Anglo-Indian Prose 
Fiction from 1811 to 1931, though some novels even after 1931 
have been included, in its literary and social aspects. There is a 
full bibliography and also an index. His book as he himself says 
‘‘is a criticism of the life of Englishmen and Englishwomen in 
India.” Not only have dead authors been restored to life, manuscripts 
brought to the light of the day from the dusty oblivion of the past, new 
grounds traversed but as a thorough-going, systematic, well-designed, 
treatise it is the first of its kind in the history of ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Fiction.’ Not only does the learned doctor point out the chief 
features of ‘ Anglo-Indian writers of fiction,’ its division Into periods, 
the typical structure of an Anglo-Indian novel, its subject, mood, 
misery of the married life as depicted in if, its epbemeral feature from 
the artistic point of view, something about the early Anglo-Indians, 
the ‘quihais’ of the early 19th century, the competition-wallahs, 
the social life of the Anglo-Indians in all its aspects, its imperialistic 
but isolated tone, its discriminate hospitality, its monotony, its 
snobbery, its melancholy, its conservatism, its calling hour, its 
social constitution, its indifference to religion, but also from meadows 
Taylor and other predecessors of Kipling to Rudyard Kipling and 
writers of the school, the writer valuates their works from the 
literary point of view. In the end the book notes those writers of 
Indian Fiction who have emerged in the twentieth century, writers 
who have written in English, nothing of others, whose novels 
have been translated from the vernaculars into English, persons like 
Miss Sorabji, S. K. Ghosh, 8. B. Banerjea, Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Bal Krishna, T. Ramkrishna, Shankar Ram, K. S. Venkatramini, 
S. C. Dural, A. Subrahmanyam and Panchapakesha Ayyar, P. A. 
Madhaviah, Sir Hari Singh Gour. ° 

Moreover, anthologies for the average reader, have formed a 
special feature of the study of Anglo-Indian literature in India. 
Tn the “ Bengali Book of English Verse” by T. O. D. Dunn, 
published by Messrs. Longmans, the author in collecting the work of 
Bengali writers of English Verse from Kasiprasad Ghose to Toru 
Dutt and Sarojini Naidu, answers those who would vote for 
the banishment of English Poetry from Indian school; the same 
author’s ‘‘ Bengali Writers of English Verse ° deserves mention for 
compiling an anthology though only one hundredth part of Anglo- 
Indian Literature. Mr. K. E. Wallace’s project of bringing out an 
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anthology of Anglo-Indian Poetry should win the co-opera*ion of all 
lovers of poetry. Mr. Wallace’s anthology may not only be able to 
do as much as Dunn’s ‘ Bengali Book of English Verse ’’ but may 
supplant the latter by a carefully collected anthology of this poetry. 
Mr. Wallace, as he wrote to mein a letter, is more concerned to get 
people to bring either their own or ancestors’ writing out of their 
archives and pigeon-holes ; he isin the stage of collecting materials 
which he sends to bis friend, Mr. Cedric Dover, -who would be 
responsible for the selection and introduction of the anthology ; it will 
be published by Martin Secker and Warburg, Ltd., London ; we look 
forward to its publication eagerly as much of the confusion, and 
uncertainty attached to the phrase ‘ Anglo-Indian ’ will be settled 
besides providing within the reach of every-one a ready anthology of 
Anglo-Indian Verse. 

From the foregoing remarks the readers are made aware that 
though the study of Anglo-Indian Literature had run on traditional 
lines, the critical works that have sounded the gamut of Anglo-Indian 
Literature are meagre and though some of it is good, much of it is 
scattered ; but whatever small quantity of work has been dcne here 
is of no mean order. One has only to look to Dr. Bhupal Singh’s 
‘ Anglo-Indian Fiction ’ to corroborate my remarks. The charge of 
superficiality beld against it is an ancedote of the past, it is obsolete. 
Let the vestment of past opinions be shorn off ; foregone be left to 
the present. The cultural contribution of the Anglo-Indians in India 
is not small, not negligible, and let it be preserved in the proper form 
it deserves, yet the critical work done in India or in England has not 


_ kept pace in proportion to original contributions and to unravel the 


secret of the Indies a close application of Indian genius to the study 
of Anglo-Indian Literature is absolutely necessary, for the influence 
of India on English Literature has been no small one and in India— 


* Never star 
Was lost here but it is rose afar? 
Look East where whole new thousands are, 
In Vishnu-land what avatar? ’ 


Browning’s Waring. 





THE MYSTICAL AND TRANSCENDENT 
ASPECT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
SPINOZA* 


MAKHANLAL Muruersr, M.A., P.R.S. 


T is not usually recognized that the philosophy of Spinoza, presented 
in a cut-and-dry logico-mathematical form, belongs not so much 
to the speculative as to the mystical type. His was a religious mind 
deeply earnest in its spiritual aspiration, which lived and moved and 
had its being in God. His philosophy with its exact definitions and © 
axioms is only a medium by which he tried to recapture and to identify 
his intuitions into the spiritual world, so that by a coherent system 
some way may be established to restore to the world its lost horizon. 
The passion which leavened his soul was not a mere passion for truth, 
but a religious passion ; and his philosophic statements, so formally 
cold and exact as to sound almost dogmatic to a modern mind, still 
breathe the rare, sanctified air of spiritual life and never fail to evoke 
a quivering response in a kindred soul. 

Spinoza is speculative or reflective in so far as he tries to interpret 
the contents of spiritual experience in conceptual terms which are 
formally absolute. So his method, in spite of its formal aspect, has a 
deep root in his spirilual experience—in the feeling of vanity of all 
things of the world and in the consequent recognition of, and communi- 
cation with, something which, though immanent as truth in the pure 
thought of human understanding, yet remains the transcendent or the 
“ ineffable ’’ as such, the eternal object of infinite love and wonder and 
worship. Reality in its divine quality is the one and unique object 
of desire, the attainment of which will tranquillize the eternal unrest of 
man for perfection and peace. The ‘‘ wholly other’’ or transcendent— 
the meaning of spiritual experience—is eternally actual and significant 
in the absolute affirmation of pure Being without the necessity of a 
denial of an other. But our thought, which is always relative, can 
only grasp the transcendent meaning in its self-contained unity in and 
through the immanent necessity of the concept, and the uniqueness 


* Read before the Philosophy Section of the Second Indian Cultural Conference. 
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of meaning, that was apprehensible in its own right by intuition, i.e. i 
by ‘ absolute thought ’ as an eternal function of the mind, is replaced 
by a mediating concept by mind in its finite mode of conception whose 
sole aim is to deal intelligibly with the intimations of reality in an 
objective, universal and necessary manner. For this it finds nothing 
nearer by which to characterise reality as revealed in spiritual 
experience than the logical essence which is eternal in its perfection 
or reality without the necessity of overcoming non-existence. All other 
essences, while seeking for their manifestation, have to overcome 
non-existence in a more or less stable manner; but this causal or 
passive aspect is foreign to the logical essence which stands fully 
revealed in itself in a spontaneous, irrepressible assertion. This is 
because the logical essence involves the mind or spirit in a pure act 
without the sense of activity, which can only be conseived abstractedly 
in the pure, though quantitative, forms of mathematics. This com- 
pulsion of thought in its conceptual and logical aspect has found 
typical expression in the so-called geometrical method of Spinoza. But 
to emphasize this method as literally geometrical, and thus to finish 
with it, is to ignore the true spirit of Spinoza and seems like reading 
his philosophy backwards. The true insight into his method will 
rather be found in his essay on ‘ The Improvement of the Intellect ' 
where by way of intimate self-revelation he speaks thus of his 
philosophic method : | i 

“ After experience had taught me that all things which take place 
in ordinary life are vain and futile, and when I saw that all the things 


I feared, and which feared me, had ‘nothing good or bad in them save 


in so far as the mind was affected by them; I determined at last 
to inquire whether there was anything which might be truly good, 
and able to communicate its goodness,and by which the mind might 
be affected to the exclusion of all other things ; I determined, I say, 
to enquire whether I might discover and attain the faculty of enjoying 
throughout eternity continual supreme happiness... The love 
towards a thing eternal and infinite alone feeds the mind with a 
pleasure secure from all pain. The greatest good is the knowledge of 
the union which the mind has with the whole of nature............ The 
more the mind knows, the better it understands its forces and the 
order of nature, the more it understands its forces or strength the better 
it will be able to direct itself and lay down the rules for itself, and 
the more it understands the order of nature, the more easily it 
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will be able to liberate itself from useless things; this is the whole 
method,” 

The above passage brings into clear relief the ideal that Spinoza 
sought to attain in his philosophic method. The true method of 
philosophy must not only yield the highest intellectual satisfaction, but 
it must be at the same time a spiritual discipline in abstraction or con- 
centration, and he uses the baffling phrase, ‘ intellectual love of God ’ 
to point to the complete fusion of theory and practice in the attain- 
ment of the true knowledge of God, which is nothing other than God 
Himself. A philosophy which is merely speculative has failed in its 
purpose which is to produce a harnessing of all our faculties in the 
service of God which alone can lead to the ineffable bliss of 
realization. Similarly a mere desire for something vague and indefinite 
cannot yield a sufficient motive to possess it unless we know it to be 
such that it will add to our happiness. So the philosophic method 
must combine both the aspects of true knowledge in its ideal as well 
as in its achievement and the geometrical method of Spinoza is only 
an analogical expression of his synthetic mode of approach to reality. 
Spinoza is not blind to the defects of the mathematical method, for he 
remarks in one place of his Ethics that ib ‘* sees all existence abs- 
tractedly as a certain form of quantity.’’ But the standard of verity 
of the mathematical method had much to commend itself to his 
acceptance for several reasons. First, the mathematical method deals 
with the intelligibility of the concepts not in the spirit of seeking for a 
final cause as their explanation, but solely in their adequacy and 
necessity. It is therefore characterised by a disinterestedness, univer- 
sality and objectivity, and these criteria of mathematical knowledge are 
fittingly and pre-eminently reflected in the mystical experience of the 
Deity. For Spinoza the mystical experience is not a mere fleeting 
succession of inward spiritual experiences, but consists in a sustained 
faith in something which owes nothing of its reality to’ any ‘subjective 
activity of the mystical consciousness. In this Platonic view of mathe- 
matical knowledge as having an objectivity which owes no part of its 
reality to the activity of the consciousness, Spinoza is realistic and 
mystical. In the second place, with Spinoza mathematical thought 
was not conceptual, but intuitional in its realization of the union of 
essence and existence. This is evident from -the mathematical illus- 
tration of ratio that he employs to convey the distinction. made out’ .by 
him of opinion, conception and intuition. Hence the Geometrical 
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method of Spinoza needs no apology, and no greater injustice can be 
done to his philosophy than to misunderstand the true function of this 
method in his Ethics. It was not simply because he was outrageously 
fascinated of Mathematics or because he could not overcome the 
predilections of his age, which was obsessed in Mathematics, that 
Spinoza pursued this method ; it wasa bare necessity of his thought 
todo so. This necessity becomes all the more dominant and pressing 
when along with Spinoza the speculative metaphysician we take account 
of Spinoza, the ‘ God-intoxicated ’ mystic. Dr. Durant’s apposite remarks 
on this mathematical aspect of Spinoza’s philosophic method will bear 
repetition in this connection: ‘‘ To our more loosely textured minds 
the result (of his method) is an exhausting concentration of both 
matter and form ; and we are tempted to console ourselves by denoun- 
cing this philosophic geometry as an artificial chess-game of thought in 
which axioms, definitions, theorems and proofs are manipulated like 
kings and bishops, knights and pawns ; a logical solitaire invented to 
solace Spinoza’s loneliness. Order is against the grain of our minds ; 
we prefer to follow the straggling lines of fantasy, and to weave our 
philosophy precariously out of our dreams. But Spinoza had but one 
compelling desire—to reduce the intolerable chaos of the world to 
unity and order. He had the northern hunger for truth rather than 
the southern lust for beauty; the artist in him was purely an architect, 
building a system of thought to perfect symmetry and form.’”* __ 
Again, Spinoza’s conception of the body which is a mode of 
extension as an ‘ adequate idea ’ implies the positive or practical aspect 
of his mystical teaching. Spinoza means by an ‘ adequate idea ° that 
“ which in so far as it is considered in itself, without relation to the 
object has all the properties or intrinsic marks of a true idea.” Thus 
the adequate idea of the body is the feeling of detachment or freedom 
from the perceived body. Similarly the adequate idea of the desires 
will be the feeling of freedom from the object which inspires the 
desires and this sense of freedom is attained as a result of the true 
knowledge of the object that the desires involve. This ‘ adequate 
idea ’ of the body as a perceived fact gives a foretaste of the power of 
mind to free itself also from the felt body and this initial freedom is 
the sine qua non of all spiritual activity. It is from this experience 
of spiritual discipline that Spinoza comes to the conclusion that our 


1 The Story of Philosophy, p- 186. 
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body is no other than ‘ objectum mentis,’ for, the feeling of freedom or 
power in tle idea of the body from the body asa perceived or a felt 
fact is the first act of consciousness—the true relationless subjectivity, ` 
the reality which from the standpoint of thought is altogether 
thought. 

Spinoza identifies the will or emotion and the intellect strictly 
from the standpoint of sub specie aeternitatis. God’s power of think- 
ing is nothing other than His realized power of action and a significant 
corroboration of this is found even in the nature of an idea which has 
remained long enough in consciousness to pass over into action. So 
thatthe more a man partakes of the divine nature, his will and in- 
tellect, his thought and action, as imperfect expression of his individual 
ego, are transfigured and transcended in ‘ absolute thought ’ which” is 
nothing but the sense of revelation of the inner necessity of cosmic 
forces in their spiritual, rather than material, aspect. 

It is also from that trans-human, spiritual standpoint that 
Spinoza declares for universal mechanism, for there is no other way of 
affirming God’s infinite understanding. According to Spinoza there 
is no absolute value but God and such is also the verdict of final, 
ripened experience of spirituality. All purposiveness is foreign to the 
physical ranges of the universe ; they stand rooted in God which not 
only supports, but originates and contains the whole cosmic action in 
the eternal necessity of His nature. But to this dynamical aspect of 
universal flux corresponds the static aspect or condition of thought, 
when thought has no mofive for action, but is only a theatre for pic- 
tured experience, enjoying all essences of things without any preference 
or discrimination. To enjoy this sense of widest freedom or peace 
is to share in the ‘ absolute thought’ or ‘ infinite understanding ’ of 
God. . j 

Spinoza's theory that ‘all things are predetermined by God ’ 
follows from the same dictate of spiritual experience to ‘ regard things 
under the form of eternity.” The sense of freedom of will is a mistaken 
notion that has taken possession of man by the undue emphasis on 
the individuality or personality of the ego. This individuality 
is, however, a circumstance of very little moment to the over- 
flowing, universal consciousness, and this so-called personality 
in its physical and vital nature is being nullified by the interplay of 
incalculable forces every moment of its being. It is only when the 
will sheds off its egoistic impulses that it becomes divinely conscious 
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and in the knowledge that God’s infinite power is being fulfilled every- 
where and through all* things, it realizes a conscious mastery 
over nature, being in direct contact with the divine in nature. This 
widest sense of serene power in tune with the infinite power of 
God is the final achievement of the spiritual being and Spinoza 
characterizes this stage of perfection of the inner man as the stage of 
biessedness. 

This positive and mystical bearing of the philosophy of Spinoza 
does not, however, distort the metaphysical issue. On ths contrary, 
his metaphysical conclusion is in perfect accord with his mystical 
intimation. For, as Baron Von Hugel puts it, ‘‘ the thirst for religion 
is at bottom a metaphysical thirst, and the intimations of religion are, 
ultimately, metaphysical intimations.’’* There is nevertheless an 
interpretation of Spinoza whereby his philosophy in its speculative 
aspect is made out and outa philosophy of pantheism so that the 
‘mystical, transcendent note appears so foreign and discordant as 
to be completely out of place in his system. We therefore pass on to 
consider how far such an interpretation is justified, if justified 
at all. 

Needless to say, the central problem of the philosophy of Spinoza 
is the idea of God. In God Spinoza realizes the perfection of ` essence 
and existence. This he expresses by saying that God is absolutely 
infinite, ‘‘ containing in its essence whatever expresses reality and 
involves no negation.” This essence, however, is nota concept that 
may qualify an object, but, as Bosanquet puts if, ‘‘ if is the spirit of a 
living world and can only be an eternal truth as such a spirit.” * Hence 
it follows that it is only in the eternal fullness or infinitude of exis- 
tence that this essence or spirit can be fully revealed. This perfec- 
tion or infinitude of God posits at theesamé time views or aspects of 
God. According to Spinoza the human intellect can know only two 
aspects of God, viz., thought and extension. These aspects or attri- 
butes of God, as he characterizes them, while expréssing God's eternal 
essence explain at the same time His eternal existence. Hence these 
attributes so simple, positive and infinite in their nature cannot in 
strict logic be defined. For, all logical definitions imply some sort of 
negation or determination and these attributes cannot be intelligibly 


i Essays, ii, p. 207. oe 
2 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, p. 81. 
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understood as being determined within any limit. These attributes 
may be spoken of and used in tbe sense of perfection. These attri- 
butes being perfect in themselves constitute’ at the same time the 
meaning of the object whose necessary expression they are. These 
attributes, therefore, are not qualities that characterize God in a more 
or less intimate manner, but they are the manifestation of the essence 
of God, of God as infinite power and so are completely immanent in 
the meaning of God. As Prof. McKeon expresses it: ‘‘ Hach attri- 
bute of thought or extension expresses the entire substance and that 
man can only know two aspects of God is an impediment not to his . 
knowledge of God ; it isa statement that to know God perfectly 
would be to be a perfect Being—only God can know the infinite 
attributes of God. Thought and extension are diverse aspects—they 
| are active aspects—as it were of God in dynamic development of 
Himself, so that his manifestation in each is complete and separate 
from those in all other attributes. God is not something higher and 
more abstract than attributes ; when you reach the attribute you have 
God.” 
| So far, then, God, according to Spinoza, is the dynamical aspect 
| of Substance as focussed in the infinite attributes Against this 
| immanent aspect stands another aspect showing, as we have done 
already, the mystical trend in Spinoza’s thinking, and this aspect 
requires a clear, commanding emphasis, if we are to reconcile some of 
the apparent inconsistencies in bis system. It is the transcendent 
aspect of God as Substance. Substance, as Spinoza defines it, is 
‘that which exists in itself and for itself,’ so absolutely independent as 
to make all predications of it appear as useless and imperfect. As 
Caird explains it: ‘‘ A determined Absolute would be a partly non- 
existing Absolute. Hence -it would seem that Spinoza is precluded 
| from attaching any predicate or ascribing any attributes to his absolute 
Substance. Todo so would be to conceive under the category of 
non-existence that whose definition affirms existence.” Thus ulti- 
mately God being free from every negation and limitation is to be 
conceived as absolutely indeterminate. Herein, however, Caird finds 
the weakness of Spinoza’s doctrine, which, according to him, lies in 
this that ‘‘ his substance or infinite unity on which all things rest is not 
organic but abstract.” But it is presumably to avoid this misunderstand- 
ing that Spinoza conceives the infinite unity on which all things rest to 
be not the Substance but God with His infinite attributes. Substance 
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as God-and-attributes is not abstract but concrete and individualized, 
rich in the fullness of Being. So that diversity, according to Spinoza, 
lies not in Substance itself, but in Substance or God in relation to the 
finite intelligence. Hence, it is true that with Spinoza Substance is 
not the synthesis of diverse and opposed elements in a higher unity. 
The Absolute or Substance as transcendent God is not a synthetic 
unity, but like the Brahman of Sankara is an identity, pure and 
simple. We must not therefore confuse the absolutely affirmative 
transcendent Substance with God of infinite attributes, which mar 
the indeterminate character of the Absolute, the Substance, in 
the determination that is the result of the actualization of the trans- 
cendent essence through the attributes in its relation to the human 
understanding. 

Of course, In one sense we may equate Substance = Qod = Nature ; 
for if in nature and in God we take away their determinations, then in 
their existence and affirmation stands the Substance. We must here 
bear in mind the dictum of Spinoza that all determination is only 
partial negation, and not complete negation. 

But in another sense there is a difference. We may put it thus. 
Substance is transcendent, pure and simple ; while in its immanent 
aspect it is natura naturans or God in relation to natura naturata or 
the material universe. This relation, according to Spinoza, is one of 
necessary, causal manifestation akin to that which the idea of geo- 
metrical figure bears to the various inferences that can be drawn 
from it. The nature of God as revealed in thought and extension 
shows God as infinite power. Spinoza’s Substance is static Being, 
in Vedantic phraseology, niskriya ; while his God as manifested in 
Nature is active, isa Becoming. ‘This Becoming is reflected in the 
persistency of all thought and movement. Thus in the system of 
Spinoza, God when transcendent is Substance ; God when immanent 
is entirely and truly identified with Nature in its dynamical, creative 
aspect.. So that when Spinoza says that God is the immanent cause of 
all things, he means that all things in however imperfect and scattered 
manner furnish some condition of revelation of God’s essence and it 
is impossible to separate once for all the individual essences from each 
other and from the world in which they have their meaning and being. 
God as the eternal form or meaning of the creative, active Nature is 
the first cause because He is the first reason of the universe. And 
nature in its infinite creative possibilities and in its diffused animation 
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through all space and time, in its vital urge and cosmic inevitability 
truly reflects the infinite actualization of the perfection and intelligence 
of God in its eternal necessity. 

Such, in brief, is the ontological conclusion of Spinoza. Accept- 
ing this view of his system, we must declare that an interpretation 
that makes Spinoza an out and out pantheist is wrongly one-sided in 
that it commits-him to a serious metaphysical lapse to which a mind 
like Spinoza’s could hardly condescend. The reason for such an 
impression passing current is that the transcendent is generally taken 
to mean the unknowable or the non-experienced as such. On the 
other hand the essence and core of mysticism, as of Spinoza, is that 
reality is knowable, though the conditions of its knowledge are different 
from the conditions of the knowing of an object of perception or of 
conception. The knowledge of the unconditioned is sui generis 
different from the knowledge of the conditioned. We know reality or 
the unconditioned in intuition when thought buries itself in a certain 
form of eternity, when the soul in an illumination of  self-recognition 
becomes aware of its true nature. In ethics Spinoza from the begin- 
ning introduces such a trans-human, intuitional standpoint, and we are 
at once baffled and bewitched by its sudden splendour that casts a halo 
over the whole system. His philosophy really speaking is a system of 
discipline of the inner man towards this self-recognition—a ‘ darsana ’ 
as we understand the term in Indian Philosophy. And we shall fail 
to enter into Spinoza’s mind, unless we appreciate this higher, 
spiritual note of his philosophy and thus satisfy its relevant 
demand. 
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THE CONCEPT OF NON-VIOLENCE 
A. C. Das l 


Y stressing once again the cult of ahimsa Mabatma Gandhi has of 
late caused quite a stir all over the country. The riots at 
Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares sometime back gave him an occasion 
to castigate Congress-men in general and the Congress ministry in the 
U. P. in particular for lack of adherence to tħe principle of non- 
violence. The use of force in quelling the rioters betrayed, according 
to him, a method and a mentality which he abhors from the core of 
his heart ; that is to say, the use of troops and police force in 
controlling frenzied crowds was not quite in keeping with the -major 


Congress creed. 


Non- VIOLENCE ON THE SPIRITUAL PLANE 


There can be no two opinions about the fact that Mahatma 
Gandhi's life represents a very high level of spiritual development ; it 
has been amply demonstrated by his deeds, great and small. Whatever 
else may be said regarding ahimsa and all that, what we can safely 
say is that the urge to do violence to others in one form or another 


. proceeds from our ego-sense. The moments at which we transcend 


the limitation of our lower selves are very rare; we almost always 
think and understand things in terms of ego-centred life. The ego pre- 
supposes a relation of otherness between man and man, which taken 
in itself indicates violence even in an attenuated form. Violence may, 
however, be taken as an overt act of inflicting injury on others. 

Every action has a reaction. This is true not only on the 
physical plane, but also on the psychological and moral planes. A 
truly non-violent man will not only refrain from doing violence to 
others, but also maintain a non-aggressive attitude in thought even 
when any violence is done unto him. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


There was once a saint who had gone away to take his bath 
leaving behind his begging bowl at the place of his temporary 
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residence, and returned to find a thief making off with his only 
possession. In sight of the saint, the thief dropped down the bowl 
and was hurrying away, whereupon the saint, far from being enraged, 
ran after him, not to give chase, but to give over to him what he so 
much coveted. There was also another Yogi who used to live about 
the bank of the Ganges near Benares, all naked with a bulging belly 
and a quaint look. No wonder then that he was something of an 
enigma to tbe people around him. So one day a very clever man 
came on him and cut a joke with him by pouring a sackful of 
pepper down his throat through his gaping mouth. And the result was 
that the man was almost dying from a burning sensation all over his 
body. He was then advised by a good soul to pour down the throat 
of his victim some maunds of curd in order to soothe the burning he 
had caused inside the saint’s body by his act of folly. This he did, 
and he was forthwith relieved of his vain. Instances like this can be 
multiplied. Anyway, the fact that emerges out of it allis that in our 
actions there is such a thing as physico-moral causation. 

Ordinarily reaction to actionis worked by Nature through the 
media of distinct centres of origination. But when an agent becomes 
absolutely non-violent any violence done to him would rebound like a 
boomerang to the author of the violent- act, showing thereby that 
Nature takes a direct hand in such a situation. 


Non-VIOLENCE ON A COLLECTIVE SCALE ' 


On the other hand, if one is non-violent to his marrow, the usually 
violent nature of a being will cease to be violent before him and will be 
saturated with the feeling of love. and fellowship. In the presence ef 
saints and sages, we are told, even the ferocious animals become very 
docile and domesticated. So if Indians could all be non-violent in the 
strict sense of the term, Britishers would automatically cease to 
exploit them, or had they linked economic exploitation to other forms 
of violence, they would reap the evil effects of their deeds, which would 
in the long run defeat their very purpose. No wonder then, as 
Mahatma Gandhi himself declares, that non-violence being complete 
on a nation-wide scale, Swaraj could be attained in a year. The fact 
nevertheless remains that a nation of absolutely non-violent individuals 
is obviously Utopian. Nothing can be urged against the possibility of 
spiritual perfection in individual cases. Bul difficulty arises when we 
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try to secure it on a collective scale. Collective Insanity is easy of 
attainment. A multitude is, however, seldom near that perfect degree 
of sanity or sobriety which the application of non-violence on a large 
scale will require. 

It is not too much to say that there is not a second Mabatma 
Gandhi—though there may be many imitations of him—in the whole 


Congress camp. 


SOME BAFFLING CASES 


Not only this: we may even bring in cases which call for an exact 
definition of non-violence. Itis futile to try to prevent a tiger, for 
instance, pouncing on its victim by passive non-violent resistance. If 
any one thrust himself between the two, this act of his will constitute 
violence to the animal in question, which will avenge itself by break- 
ing his neck first. Non-violence to be an effective instrument of 
righting @ wrong presupposes a condition which is nothing short of the 
fact that the wrong-doer or wrong-doers are capable of appreciating 
the appeal made in that way. In default of that, infliction of physical 
pain must be an element in the method wherewith the sense of guilt 
may be brought home to the minds of the anti-social and the aggressive. 
It was only yesterday that Abyssinia was annexed by the Italians, 
The case of the Abyssinians would have been none the better if all of 
them, instead of offering a stubborn armed resistance, had put down 
their guns and offered themselves unarmed as a barricade against the 
advance of Mussolini’s battalions; for warfare is, especially now-a-days, 
all brutal. There is scarcely anything human about it. The gun- 
men will make no scruple to shoot down meek weak people who are 
unarmed and helpless. og 

There are yet some situations of life which seem to be rather 
perplexing. At a place, let us suppose, a helpless innocent woman is 
found to be attacked and molested by a hooligan. A conscientious and 
dutiful person unlike other selfish passersby risks his life in attempt- 
ing to rescue her, and in the course of the scuffle he administers such 
a blow to the assailant, as kills him outright. What should then be 
the verdict on the act of this man who does his duty there as a true 
citizen ? If he is hauled up in court for trial, far from being penalized 
for his noble act, he ought to be amply rewarded for bravery and 
self-sacrifice. It may, however, be ‘retoried that justice is one thing 
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and non-violence is another. It may be so, but it is yet to be settled 
whether the case in question comes under the category of violence or 
ron-violence. Who is there on earth foolish enough to call an act of 
ourder non-violent ? For to all appearance he used physical force. 
™he whole thing then turns on whether mere physical force inflicting 
injuries on others is sufficient to make up violence. Our ordinary 
experience does not seem to warrant such a generalization. A surgeon, 
for instance, gives lots of pain to his patient by driving his knife into 
the diseased part of his body even against his will and consent. But 
the physical pain is there only a way wherethrough much good in the 
bng run accrues to the sufferer, and the surgeon in his act is 
separated by a Jong distance from the region where violence prevails. 
This is, however, not the solitary instance, Cases like this are many, 
-hough not countless. Magistrates, the police, executive officers, 
-udges and other state officials have to administer, in the discharge 
of their respective duties, pain, physical, mental, or both, to the 
convicts and criminals. But as œ nsciously performing their proper 
‘unction these cannot be said to be sinning against God, nor can 
-hey be regarded as working against anybody ; for they are doing 
heir duties proper to their place—vindication of existing laws and 
sheir enforcement and administration of justice A Jaw is intended 
30 regulate the normal course of social life.” But some laws, especially 
shose which are to deal with criminality must provide for emergency 
measures which will prove equal to the situation which would 
mp2ril public peace and security. There is, therefore, need ‘for a 
=resh formulation of the tenet of non-violence. If non-violence 
mean absolute lack of injury to another, even of the intention 
of it, it is possible only in an absolutely non-aggressive nature which 
zan be evolved only at the, highest point of spiritual perfection 
at which the ego is eliminated. But non-violence in this sense cannot 
obviously be adopted as an instrument of policy in politics inasmuch as 
patriotism is only another name for egoism. If, on the other hand, non- 
violence is still taken to be expedient there, it can be accepted only in a 
sense other than that. It cannot also be taken in the sense in which it 
is the basis of social life, that is, in the sense of tolerance. 

There is undoubtedly a sense in which the term, non-violence, may, 
be used. It may mean nothing mystical, but a simple matter of fact, 


“namely, self-restraint. One will be said to act non-violently when 


one will not attempt to hit back even under the greatest provocation, | 
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And this represents a conflict between idea and instinct, and 
control over the latter by the former, and, for the matter of that, a 
highly developed rational power and moral excellence. Non-violence 
practised in this way may be of advantage in some situations, 
but cannot be prescribed as a general rule of conduct in all the 
different walks of life. To take only one instance, one fighting in 
self-defence cannot be charged with violence and lack of morality 
Inasmuch as law is not loth to give its sanction to it. 


NON-VIOLENCE AS A PARADOX 


Non-violence as prescribed by the Mahatma may at first view 
appear to bea paradox. Non-violence the Congressites are following 
in their political struggle, as he says, is not the non-violence of the 
weak, buto! the strong. What does he mean? Indians are admitted- 
ly physically weak, and it may seem that the non-violent method they 
have adopted is quite the natural consequence of their weakness. 
There is nevertheless a meaning that lies deeper. Mr. udendorff in 
his book, Nation at War, appeals to bis countrymen to control their 
instinct for self-preservation for the sake of the nation, the whole of 
which they are parts. They are exhorted to risk their all, even their 
lives, if need be, for the good of the state. Indeed the instinct for 
self-preservation is a thing that often takes us away from noble courses 
of action, and the control of instincts may be manipulated for many 
good purposes. Whatever that may be, Mal.atma Gandhi does not 
call his countrymen to any military mobilization which the German 
General had in mind. He, on the contrary, asks them to be on their 
guard against the said instinct and its offshoots, not that be wants 
to make weaklings of them, but because he has put the country in an 
economic war with the British. 

It is quite natural in a man to react violently on an injury done to 
him. Soin the majority of cases of strife, political or otherwise, 
violence is adopted as the means. Mahatma Gandhi with the vision 
of a saint saw in the weakness. of the Indians a source of strength 
which properly tapped would win for them self-government. Their 
strength would consist in controlling impulses and the instinct that 
goad one to take to retaliation by counter violence. Hence the politi- 
tical end is to be achieved by legitimate and peaceful means. Whatever 
the detailsof Mahatma Gandhi’s political programme, there are two 
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b-oad features thereof, which no one can miss. They are non-co-opera- 
tion and non violence. The former aspect of bis programme has now, 
I should say, been liquidated inasmuch as the Congress is at present 
working the constitution embodied in the India Act of 1935, in eight 
p-ovinces. The second is complementary to the first. But the whole 
political horizon becomes misty when he introduces mysticism In the 
sphere of politics and the generalization he often makes about non- 
v.olence as a rule of life and as an instrument of administration does 
not quite square with the requirements of law, justice and the normal 
course of our work-a-day life. 


FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE, IN 
INDIA: AN INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE 
BANK FOR INDIA’ 


SAROJKUMAR Basu, M.A., Pa.D. 
Lecturer in Economics and. Commerce, Calcutta University. 


1HE defects and deficiencies of industrial finance in India chiefly} 
` -2 relate to the lack of financial facilities during the development! 
period and for extension, reorganisation and modernisation. The most 
serious gap existing in the financial machinery of the country consists 
in the entire absence of a suitable organisation for furnishing long 
term Toans to industries on the security of their fixed assets. The sys- 
tem of managing agency which had played a very important part in the 
financing of industries in the country has no doubt catered for thes 
particular financial needs of Indian industries to some extent. But the 
system has ungergone considerable degeneration in recent years’ The 
modern managing agents have not been able to keep up the traditions 
of the system and have seldom possessed the attributes which made the 
system so useful in the past. Besides, the managing agency system of 
financing is open to a numbar of grave defects.” In the circumstances 
the future development of industrial finance in India does not lie 
there but should bs sought in the establishment of a special machinery 
for providing the particular type of long term finance of which Indian 
industry 1s in need. 

The question of establishing a special institution for solving the 
problem of industrial finance in India hws been before the country for 
along time. “The necessity of setting up such an institution was 
stressed by the Industrial Commission as well as the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee. But no action, except a half-hearted attempt 
in one or two provinces, has yet been taken on their recommendations” 
Their reports are resting in oblivion among the dust and cobwebs of the 
upper shelves of the Secretariat. In recent years the question of esta- 
blishing suitable machinery for the long term financing of industries 
has engaged considerable attention in several countries, Whenever it 


1 A chapter from the writer's publication—‘' Industrial Finance in India." 
See tbe writer’s article in the Calcutta Review, October, 1937 
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has been found that industries are unable to satisfy their long term 
financial needs from the existing sources, the desirability of filling the 
gap in the financial machinery by establishing a special organisation 
has been strongly recognised. When attempts are being made else- 
where to set up machinery specially designed for providing long 
term industrial finance, it is bighly desirable that India should not lag 
behind. Her need for such an organisation’ is no less urgent than 
that of any other country. 

What should be the model on which the future Indian institution 
will be framed? The task of choosing a model is not at allan easy 
matter and a great deal of the successful working of the organisation 
will depend upon the proper choice. During the last 15 or 16years a 
variety of suggestions has been made. But most of these suggestions 
have failed to appreciate the functions and purposes of such a special 
type of institution, while others have had little practical value. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan has hitherto been the only model 
before India. “Whenever a pattern has been sought for the future 
Indian institution, Commissions, Committees and economists have 
invariably turned to Japan. Even the ‘“ foreign banking experts ’’ who 
were invited to attend the deliberations of the Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee believed that Japan was the only country where a 
specialist institution specifically designed for financing industries 
existed. 

A careful study of the structure and operations of the Japanese 
fnstitution, however, has impressed us to reject the Japanese model for 
India. The loans furnished by this Bank are not truly Jong term and 
there is no statutory provision for amortisation except for ship mortgage 
loans. An institution furnishing such type of industrial loans will not 
fulfil the real need in India for long term industrial finance. Besides, 
it has combined issue business with industrial mortgage banking and 
has further added to it ordinary commercial banking. Such a mixture 
of banking functions is not desirable. ee 

The Japanese Bink, though a singular instance of a specialised 
institution for financing industries in the pre-War days, is not to-day 
the one and only oneofits kind engaged in long term financing 
of industry. In seeking a model for India we need no longer turn to 
Japan. During the post-War years in a number of European countries 
a new machinery has been evolved for satisfying the long term finan- 
cial needs of industry. Industrial mortgage banking has been a very 
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useful and interesting experiment in industrial financing attempted by 7 


Finland, Hungary Saxony, Poland, ete. A considerable measure of 
success has already been achieved there and the same experin ent may 
very profitably be made in this country. ‘An institution closely modelled 
on the lines of these post-Wat industrial’ mortgage banks in Europe will 
be eminently suitable for the financing of industries in India. Its 
main business will be, as with its European eonfréres, the granting of 
long term amortisation loans against the mortgage of industrial real 
estate, land, factory buildings, machinery and plant, the necessary funds 
for the operation being obtained by issuing imdustrial mortgage bonds 
in addition to its own share capital” 


Auu-INDIA OR PROVINCIAL Basis” 


In recommending the establishment of a specialised Mortgage 
Bank for furnishing Indian industries with long-dated capital{ the most 
important question that has to be decided is whether the proposed 
institution should be founded on an All-India or on a Provincial basis. 
The majority of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee decid- 
ed in favour of the establishment of Provincial institutions. Their 
decision, in this connection, appears to be reinforced by the recom- 
mendations of a number of Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
for setting up ‘‘industrial banks’’ on purely Provincial lines. The most 
important single consideration that impressed them in favour of a 
Provincial institution instead of an All-India one was the anxiety to 
safeguard provincial interests. A persistent fear seems to have haunted 
not only the Provincial but also the Central Committee that in the 
event.of a Central institution being established, the particular interests 
of the provinces would be neglected. A national centralised Institute 
could never be expected to possess the getailed knowledge of local condi- 
tions which the lending of mortgage lans- requires. Independent 
provincial institutions, it was believed, would be much more useful, in 
this direction than the Central Bank working through its branches and 
agencies. A Provincial institution would be able to take proper care of 

_provincial needs an | ; 

We have have, however, carefully considered all the arguments 

that have heen adduced in favour of the provincial institutions, and we 


are inclined to believe that the balance of advantage lies still_i 


of the Central institution.” 
2 See the Wri'er’s article ‘ Industrial 1 Mertgage Banks ' in the Calcutta Review, June, 
July and Beptember, 1 1984, > 
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The main function of the proposed institute will be the issuing of 
industrial mortgage bonds. Now there are three essential elements in 
the mortgage bond, security, marketability and yield. A Central 
Bond Issuing Institute is calculated to promote the marketability and 
improve the security of the bonds decidedly in a greater degree tban 
a Provincial institute. As regards marketability, itis clear that the 
bonds of the Central Institute, commanding an enormous amount of 
capital, having a well-known directorate and issuing a large number of 
these bonds, secured by a diversified parcel of properties all over the 
country, will provide a greater appeal to the investing: public than the 
local small issue of a provincial institution. Such bonds will be sold 
both at home and abroad. Considering the extent of the capital 
market in India, it cannot be expected to respond quickly and easily 
to a number of separate bond-issuing institutions. .‘The home market 
is not sufficiently strong to provide all the enormous funds that may be 
required for financing the various industries of the country. -The 
foreign capital market must have to be tapped_to obtain soma_of the 
necessary funds. „< The large national organisation will be better known 
and will command a much greater confidence than the smaller provin- 
cial institutions. The foreign investor is quite likely to be interested 
in a national issue secured by widespread mortgages, although he may 
not be prepared at all to invest in locally secured bonds, As regards 
investing within the country itself, there are undoubtedly some who 
will prefer local securities partly for sentimental reasons and partly 
because they feel they can have a personal knowledge of the undertak- 
ing and of those who are in charge of it’ Thus the Madras investor 
may be quite willing to put his money in a glass factory in Madras but 
will be reluctant to take an interest ina Punjab glass factory. But 
there is another aspect of the question. Bonds issued by the Assam 
Industrial Mortgage Bank may not be touched in Bombay, Madras or 
Bengal. But(if it were a Central issue, the investor in every province 
will be interested. A large issue of bonds by a Provincial Bank may 
not find a ready market, or may not find a market at all. Again, if the 
bonds are given any guarantee, that of the Central Government will 
undoubtedly inspire more confidence. The bonds issued by the Central. 
Institute and guaranteed by the Central Government will enjoy a 
greater reputation both at home and abroad, and the requisite funds 
may be raised without much difficulty) 


1l a Discussions with Foreign Experts--Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 
Vol. IV, p. 251. 
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As regards the question of security, it has a twofold aspect. It 
has in the first place reference to the relations between the mortgage 
bank and the owner of industrial enterprises and in the second place to 
the relations between the bank and the bond-holder. In the interests 
of the bank the loans granted will have to be safeguarded. It is also 
necessary that the would-be investors will have to be induced to purchase 
the bonds, by making them secure to the greatest possible extent. ⁄ It 
is clear thatthe security of the bonds issued depends a great deal on the 
proper and scientific distribution of risks. With a Central organisation , 
the opportunity for diversification of risks will certdinly be greater than 
with a local institute.) It is a root principle of investment banking to 
achieve the maximum diversification of risks. There are two principal 
bases on which risks can be diversified, geographical and generical. Ct 
is evident that both these two forms of distribution can be obtained to` 
the maximum extent in the case of an All-India Bank.) So far as geo- 
graphical distribution is concerned, the All-India - Institute can reduce 
its risks to the minimum through careful selection of undertakings exist- 
ing in different parts of the country. Different areas will be subject to 
different risks, because of different climatic, financial and industrial 
conditions. 

If there is a depression in the main industry of the province, say 
the cotton industry in Bombay, the jute industry in Bengal, the sugar 
industry in Bihar or U. P., the provincial institutions which may have 
advanced heavily to their respective industries will be reduced to a 
helpless position. The majority of their borrowers will default and a 
considerable portion of their assets will be frozen. The situation will 
not be so perilous if the institution were an All-India one. If there is 
a depression in one industry in one province, the bank will on the 
whole maintain its position by the profits it may make with regard to 
the same industry in another province. Owing to purely local condi- 
tions, a depression may occur in the cotton mill industry in Bombay but 
not in Bengal. (The All-India Bank will not be so vulnerable in the 
event of a provincial or local depression or in the event of a slump in a 
specific industry) 

Us Risks can be distributed not only geographically but also generi- 





cap) by the All-India Bank much better than by the provincial 
institutions. The Central Institution can invest in many more different 
kinds of industry than a Provincial Bank. Except in the case of a 
world-wide depression, like the one recently witnessed, it is unlikely 
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that all the different kinds of industry should be simultaneously caught 
inaslump. The depression in one or two industries can have little 
repercussion on the general prosperity of the bank. A substantial 
number of industries have to be affected and a substantial fall in the 
value of the mortgaged property has to occur before the Central Insti- 
tute can be threatened with any disaster. Different influences will 
affect different types of industry and industrial property, so that if one 
industry declines in value, the value of others may be well maintained 
or may even rise. { A Central Institute will be able to sustain itself 
better because its iivéstments will be very carefully distributed among 
various industries in various provinces and the chances of its being 


affected by an industrial depression will at the same time be compara- 


tively smaller. Jf it is admitted that securit th of the loan and the 


mortgage institute, the measure which will ensure maximum _securit 
cast be ooid no Central Banking Waquiry Committee failed to 
realise the gravity and importance of the question, when, carried away 
by an anxious desire to safeguard the narrow sectional interests of the 
provinces, they recommended the establishment of industrial corpora- 
tions on provincial lines. ) Wherever industrial mortgage banks have 
been started, considerations of security and marketability have weighed 
so seriously with them that they have always attempted to diversify the 
risk of investment as much as possible by selecting different types and 
sizes of industry situated in widely different parts of the country. It 
may also be mentioned in this connection that(a great deal of the 
successful working of the British Investment Trusts has depended on 
their policy of distributing the risks—~geographically, industrially and 
oa arenes i | i 

(A Central Bank will certainly be immune from the chief dangers 
which beset local banks—particular economic interests. It will be 
outside the pressure of local facts and the confusing influence of 
provincial patriotism | As Dr. Jeidels remarked: ‘‘ If the organisation 
is too local, too provincial, local fights might arise about propositions - 


-submitted to the Corporation, everybody claiming that his proposition 


is the best. The Corporation, therefore, ought, I think, to keep as much 
aloof from local influence as possible, particularly in the beginning.’” 


1 See George Glasgow—The English Investment Trust Companies (1930). 
2 Discussions with Foreign Hxperts—Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
Report, Vol. IV, p. 250. 
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Otherwise it “ will ran the danger of becoming a pandemonium 
of partisan struggle and “incompetence.” the encouragement of 
narrow sectional interests which is sought by the establishment of 
provincial institutions cannot be too strongly condemned. In economic 
matters, the promotion of separate provincial interests is highly 
injurious. So far as industrial development is concerned, it is never 
desirable, as Mr. Manu Subedar rightly observes, to take a narrow view 
of provincial development in preference to an all-round national 
development. ? 

The preceding discussion- has made it abundantly clear that the 
-proper course would be to organise the future Industrial Mortgage Bank 
of our country on an All-India basis. But after careful consideration 
of the peculiar conditions of India—the vast area of the country, the 
existence of acute provincial jealousies, and of an anxiety to safeguard 
the interests of local and small industries-Cwe are inclined to restrict - 
our proposed Central Institution to the business of issuing bonds only. 
We do not propose to entrust it with the responsibility of granting long 
term loans direct to industrial concerns. The set-up that we are 
contemplating and that we believe would be the most suitable type for 
India is an All-India Bond Issuing Institute and a number of Credit 
Granting Provincial Bodies affiliated to it but having no power of bond 
issues, The two functions of granting loans and issuing bonds have 
been separated in our scheme and have been entrusted to two different 
bodies. The All-India Bank will have the absolute monopoly of bond | 
issue, but instead of lending direct to the industrialists themselves, will 
grant loans to the provincial or regional banks which will not be able to 
raise the necessary funds so easily in the capital markets of home and 
abroad. These Provincial Institutions will re-lend the proceeds of their 
loans froin the Central Bank to thé Industrial concerns, handing over 
at the same time to the Central Institute the mortgages of their indus- 
trial borrowers equal to the amount of the loan they receive. „On the 
basis of the mortgaged properties, the Central Bank will issue a 
standardised bond of extraordinary strength and stability giving a 
definite specific yield. , The Central Bank could lend with perfect safety 
upon the assignment ‘of the large mass of mortgaged properties which 





1 Report of the Foreign Banking Experts—Indian Central Banking Enquiry Com- 


mittee Report, Vol. I, Part I, p. 640. l o 
2 Jndjan Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. I, Part I (Minority 


Report). 
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the local institutes have taken from their clients as well as on the 
general security of the borrowing banks. The security consisting of 
mortgages in different parts of India in a number of provinces and rela- 
ting to various industries and various kinds of industrial property would 
be extremely well diversified and almost unchallengeable. frre Central 
Bank will make large issues of bonds and the funds thatit will obtain 
will be re-lent to the provincial institutions. The price at which the 
capital will be raised will be charged to the latter with a small addition 
for administrative expenses, and a reserve fund.) The expenses of con- 
ducting the business will include the costs of the bond issues, the 
salaries of qualified officials, rent for bank premises, etc. The difference 
between the rates of interest received from the borrowing bank and the 
rates allowed to the purchasers of the mortgage bonds will constitute 
the main source of the income of the All-India Bank. ) The Bank need 
not and probably should not lend at the same uniform rate to all the 
provincial banks. Different rates may be charged to the banks, who 
wish to borrow, according to their credit. „Some restriction may 
also be imposed on the maximum amount that could be lent to 
a single provincial institute. The borrowers of the provincial 
institute will be charged a rate slightly higher than that at which 
the institutions themselves will receive their loans from the All 
India Bank. f The set-up that we are contemplating is also calçu- 
lated to provide cheaper industrial finance than will ever be 
possible if independent provincial institutions were formed, The Cen- 
tral Institute will undoubtedly be able to place its issues at a rate of 
interest much less than that at which a number of smaller competing 
provincial banks making numerous issues will be able to do. If 
bonds can be sold at a cheaper rate, money can also be lent to the 
borrowing provincial institutigns &trates much lower than they must pay 
when appealing directly and separately to the investing public. Cheap 
finance will filter down through the provincial banks to the owners 
of industrial enterprises and thus industry will enjoy exceptionally 
good financial facilities. It is significant that the French Credit 
Foncier and the Centralised Swedish Institute in the sphere of agri- 
cultural mortgage credit, both of which possess absolute monopoly 
issues, have successfully placed their bonds at much cheaper rates than 
their smaller confréres in countries of similar conditions. The compari- 
son is probably not conclusive as there are other elements to be 
considered, but there is ample ground to believe that this monopoly 
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of borrowing power has had a area deal to do with this cheapening 
of interst rates. 

«The division of a Central Bond Issuing Institute and a decentra- 
lized organisation of credit granting bodies will, we believe, be admir- 
ably fitted to the needs of the situation. The difficulties arising 
‘from the peculiar conditions of the home capital market will be solved, 
provincial jealousies will be satisfied, fears and suspicions will be 
allayed; and yet the set-up will be outside the pressure of local facts 
and the confusing influence of provincial patriotism. -The three 
essential conditions in the mortgage bond—marketability, security 
and yield—will be satisfied as in no other scheme. Security and mar- 
ketability will be maximised and a definite specific yield will also be 
ensured, 

In recommending this particular type of industria] mortgage bank 
of India, we have been greatly impressed by the Swedish models in 
the spheres of agricultural and urban credit. The Swedish General 
Mortgage Bank is the Central Bond Issuing Institute and lends the 
proceeds of these bond issues to district associations affiliated to it, 
upon the assignment of mortgages which they received from their 
own borrowers.” In an analogous manner the Swedish Town Mort- 
gage Institution centralises the bond issues for its affiliated urban 
credit associations and grants mortgage credits to them. 

-Qur argument for a Central Bond Issuiug Institute is further 
reinforced by recent developments in the history of mortgage banking. 
The advantages of a Central national issue have become increasingly 
patent ; and the post-War years have witnessed a remarkable develop- 
ment of the centralized mortgage bond. In every country there is 
noticeable an unmistakable tendency towards the creation of Central 
Bond Issuing Agencies. The type based, on Swedish experience is 
coming more and more into favour. An important instance is fur- 
nished by the Deutsche Rentenbank Kreditanstalt founded in 1925 
on lines closely similar to those of the Swedish Mortgage Bank. It 
is a Centra] Agency for issuing bonds, the proceeds of the bond igsues 
being lent to agricultural and co-operative association. 

The growth of the concentration movement among mortgage 
banks illustrates the same tendency towards centralieation. The 

1 J. L. Cohen—The Mortgage Bank, p. 128. 


2 Strickland—Studies in European Co- -operation, Vol IT, p. 50. 
3 J. L. Cohen—The Mortgage Bank, pp. 192-93. 
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_ recent history of mortgage institutes in Germany, for instance, is dot- 


ted with fusions and amalgamations. The formation of Preussische 


-Centralbordenund Pfandbrief Bank is a remarkable instance of this 


movement. Hightof the oldest mortgage banks in Germany also 
combined in the post-War years to form the Gemeinschaftsgruppe- 
Deutscher Hypothekenbanken to last at least 40 years. — -7 
The same considerations that were urged in 1922 for the estab- 
lishment of a Central Bank for every country are to-day being put 
forward for the creation of a Central Mortgage Bank in most countries 
needing long period loans. The advantages of a Central Institute 
in the sphere of agricultural credit have been considered to be so great 
and numerous that it has even been proposed to start an Imperial 
Mortgage Bank for the whole of the British Empire. Such an insti- 
tution with its headquarters in London might lend to the existing 
mortgage banks in the different parts of the British Empire which 
might be in difficulties to raise the necessary funds themselves. The 
Imperial Bank with much less effort and difficulty may obtain the 
requisite funds from the markets of the world by issuing bonds on 
the basis of the mortgaged properties in different countries of the 
Empire. The security and marketability of these bonds will be un- 
questioned. In the same way the question of setting up an Interna- 
tional Mortgage Bank, standing in the same relation to the mortgage 
banks of the world as the Swedish Institution does to its affiliated > 
associations, bas been frequently canvassed in recent years. It has 
even engaged the attention of the League of Nations and has been 
actively studied since January, 1931, by its Financial Committee and 
a special Delegation of this Committee. A concrete proposal for 
forming an International Agricultural Credit Company was drawn up 
by this body. It was considered in Geneva in April and May, 1931, 
by a Sub-Committee of the Committee of Enquiry for European 
Union and was approved by the latter and also by the Council which 
appointed an Organisation Committee to take all necessary steps for 
its organisation.’ . l 
International Institutes for feeding the mortgage banks of several 
countries, though not of the world, have already been formed or are 
in the course of formation. The Institut Central pour Prets Hypo- 
thecaires was founded with a registered capital of 10 million florins 


1 The Statist, September 18, 1930, pp. 376-77. 
2 Agricultural Crisis Volume, 1981 (League of Nations), p. 71. 
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in Amsterdam in 1980 by a body of leading bankers of different 
countries. Similarly the International Bordenkreditbank was estab- 
lished at Basel with German, Swiss and Swedish capital with an 
idea of issuing bonds to the public and purchasing with the proceeds 
the bonds of mortgage banks. 

The foregoing discussion has clearly revealed the recent tendency 
among mortgage institutes to establish Central Institutes and has 
auply demonstrated the advantages of the system of having a Central 
Bond Issuing Institate in preference to decentralized provincial bodies. 
In the circumstances it is only logical that India should not take a 
retrograde. step by establishing separate provincial institutions as the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee recommended but should keep 
herself abreast of the times and, profiting by the experience of 
other countries, should form her future Industrial Mortgage Bank 
on lines parallel to recent world movements. The Government of 
the United Provinces has recently established an ‘‘ Industria] Credit 
Bank ” for financing the industries of the Provinces according to the 
recommendations of the Industrial Finance Committee.t An Indus- 
trial Credit Syndicate has also been promoted in Bengal with Govern- 
ment support. The organisations are conceived on entirely provin- 
cial lines and in the light of the preceding discussion can never be 
supported. Again in these days of planning, such piecemeal efforts 
onthe part of Provincial Governments can hardly be approved. In 
order to reap the full benefits of a Specialist Institution and to ensure 
its successful working, it should be formed under the auspices of the 
Central Government, as we have suggested. 


l i 
Amounr AND MODE OF SUBSCRIPTION oF CAPITAL 


The question of the amount and mode of subscription of the - 
capital of the proposed All-India Mortgage Bank should next engage 
our attention. As regards the amount, 16 must be emphasised that 
it should be such as would give the Bank a definite status both at 
home and abroad. As Mr. Manu Subedar has observed, the psycho- 
logical factors of hopefulness and confidence among the public and 
business community, which are so necessary for the proper function- 


1 Report of the Industrial Finance Committee, United Provinces (1938). 
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ing of such an Institution must have to be created.’ „Wherever such 
Institutions have been formed a fairly jarge initial share capital has 
been provided for, and there have generally been stipulations for a 
further increase of capital, if necessary. An adequate policy of dis- 
tribution of risks is partly dependent on the size of the Institute. 
Agricultural Mortgage Institutes in Europe and America have, therefore, 
been as a rule more or less large scale undertakings. Jn the sphere 
of industrial credit also, the Finnish, the Hungarian and the Saxon 
Morigage Institutes have been started with a fairly large share 
caplial. In the case of India the existing demand for long term 
industrial finance is considerable. The industrial development of the 
country has also immense possibilities. Extension and reorganisation 
are urgently called for in most of her major industries. The potential 
needs of long-dated industrial capital must, therefore, be very great in 
the near future. All these factors have to be taken into careful 
consideration in determining the size of the Bank’s capital. Various 
estimates of this size have been made. A well-known Indian Banker 
estimated that the capital should be 50 lakhs to start with, and it might 
be gradually increased, if necessary.” A University professor’s esti- 
mate was one crore, to be increased later on as the Institution showed 
signs of stability and success. Mr. Manu Subedar in his Minority 
Report put it at 5 crores ° and a Chamber of Commerce proposed two 
to three crores.“, The various Provincial Banking Committees 
which suggested the establishment of provincial industrial banks made 
different estimates of the initial share capital required by such insti- 
tutes. The proposal of the Bombay Committee, for instance, was an 
authorised capital of 5 crores and a paid-up capital of 1 crore.’ 

But allthis is a mere guess work. It would be advisable to 
conduct a survey of the industrial conditions of the country before ` 
any decision is made as regards the size of the All-India Bank’s 
capital. Ihe survey should be made, as Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, 
at present Minister of Finance, Bengal, suggested in his valuable 
note of dissent to the Central Banking Enquiry Committee’s Report, 


1 Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Vol: 1, Part IT, p. B44, 
2 Evidence (written) of Mr. (later Sir) 8. N. Pochkbanawalla—Indian Centra) Banking 
Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. II, p. 42. 
oa indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. I, Part IT (Minority Report), 
. Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. II, p. 540. 
5 Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee Report, Vol. J, Part I, p. 288. 
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by an expert body and should be sufficiently comprehensive so as to 
cover not only the immediate possibilities and scope of new industries 
which can be started but also the extent to which existing industries 
may profitably be expanded and reorganised, full account being taken 
of modernisation, extensions and replacements of plant and machi- 
nery.*/ It would be difficult to offer any estimate as to the size of the 
necessary share capital without tbis industrial survey. The nominal 
capital should be kept fairly bigh. The whole of the nominal capital 
need not be issued at once. A fairly good amount may be opened for 
subscription in the beginning and bonds may also be issued against 
industrial mortgages to the extent as recommended hereinafter, 
Further shares and bonds may be issued as and when required. 

z The capital of the All-India Bank should be contributed partly 
by the Central Government and partly by the various provincial 
institutions. „The organisation scheme of the provincial banks will be 
as follows:— - 

The capital of a Provincial Institute will be divided into two 
classes, “A” and “B” stock, 75% of the shares will belong to class 
“A” and 25% to class “B.” The former will be held partly by banks 
and other institutional investors. The “B” series of shares must be 
subscribed by the would-be borrowers of the Bank, industrial enter- 
prises—whether private, Joint stock, or co-operative—to an amount 
equal to a fixed percentage, say 5% of their borrowings When the 
industrial borrower will have paid his loan and ceased to be a 
borrower any longer, he will be at liberty to sell his share to a pro- 
spective borrower or to transfer it to series ‘‘A’’ shares which may 


then be sold to anybody. Series “B” shares should be made not 


transferable except to another industrial borrower or an individual 
eligible to become a borrower and then only with the approval of the 
directors of the provincial institution. But each holder of series “B” 


“shares must, within two years after he has ceased to be a borrower, 


exchange his share at its fair book value, not exceeding par. as deter- 
mined by the Institute, for a series ‘‘A’’ share. By this provision, it 


will be possible to maintain permanent relations with the borrowers 


and to firmly establish the co-operative principle of joint liability. 
It is also to be expected that the Government Stock will be gradually 
retired as private investors subscribe for Series “ʻA” shares, and Series 


l Discussion: with Foreign Experts—Indian Certral Bai king Fnouiry Cen mittee Repert, 
Vol. IV, p. 334, 
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“A” shares are substituted for series ‘‘B’’ shares, when a borrower 
has paid his loan. ) The participation of borrowers in the share capital 
of the lending institute has been an interesting feature of several 
organisations dealing in mortgage credit in recent years. The Indus- 
trial Mortgage Bank of Finland, Ltd., is an important case in point. + 
In the United States, in a different sphere of mortgage credit, the same 
provision requiring the borrower to subscribe to a certain fixed portion 
of the share capital of the credit-granting body has recently been made. 
According to the American Agricultural Credit Legislation of 1983, 
viz., the Emergency Farm Mortgage Credit of May 12, 1933 and the 
Fara Credit Act of June 16, 1938, borrowers of a Productive Credit 
Association must subscribe to its class ‘‘B’’ stock, and the borrowing 
Associations must ‘subscribe for stock in the Jentral or Regional Co- 
operative Banks, in amounts equal to 5% of their total borrowings.” 


. COLLECTIVE LIABILITY 


The joint and several liability of the borrowers is a common 
feature of mortgage banks organised as mutual associations. In the 
case of agricultural credit co-operative associations issuing mortgage 
bonds in their early stage, each member was held liable to the total 
value of its assets for the debts of the association, The debtor asso- 
ciations of the Swedish General Mortgage Bank are liable to an 
unlimited extent for the debts of the Central Bank in proportion of the 
amounts respectively borrowed by them. The borréwers of the 
associations themselves in turn are jointly and severally liable without 
-imit for the obligations of their respective associations in proportion 
zo the debts owed by them.’ 

At tbe present times, the liability of the borrower is limited as a 
rule to the amount of his own loan or to that part of it still outstanding 
or even to his share in the capital. Asan instance of the case where 
the liability is related to the holdings in the share capital, mention 
may be made of the Belgian local banks which affiliate with Central 
Banks by subscribing one share at least, involving a liability limited 
to at least ten times the amount of the share.* In the Rentenbank 


Nate 


1 Report of the Industrial Mortgage Bank of Finland, Ltd, (1924, Helsingfors). Also 
Letter to the writer from the Managing Director in reply to a Questionnaire dated the 6th 
November, 1984. 


3 Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XLII, February, 1934, pp. 30-3)» 
3 Herrick—Rural Credits, pp. 182-83, 218, 
4 Ibid., p. 386, 
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Kreditanstalt of Germany, each of the agricultural debtor organisations 
is individually liable for the unamortized principal of the loan. The 
Municipal Mortgage Bank of Finland has laid down that the members 
will be jointly liable up to the amount of the difference of the loan 
outstanding and the value of the mortgaged property. In the 
Provincial Mortgage Bank of Saxony, which deals in industrial 
mortgage-loans like the proposed Indian organisation, the borrowers 
are jointly and severally liable up to 10% of the loan granted.’ A great 
deal of the security of the bonds issued by a mortgage institute which 
is a mutual association of borrowers depends on the collective liability, 
_ limited or unlimited, of members. 

Combining Swedish with recent Saxon experience, we would 


suggest that t he Provincial Mortgage Banks in India should he jointly 
and severally liable for all debts of the Central Bank np to 10% of 


the loans granted, The borrowers of the Provincial Banks, the.. 


mortgagors themselves, should in their own turn be_jointly and severally 


liable up to 10% of the loans granted their Provincial Institute, 
The bonds of the All-India Institute will virtually attain bedrock 


security as they will have not only the mortgages as cover but also 
the joint liability of the Provincial Banks and their industrial 
customers. 








[To be continued. | 
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l Statutes relating to the establishment of the Bank, Sec. 9, 
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THE ORBIT OF THE MOON 


KHAGESWAR DATTA BARUA 


The popular notion of the Moon’s orbit is that it is elliptical in struc- 

ture. According to this popular theory, the Earth moves onward along 
the major axis of the ellipse while the Moon revolves round the Earth 
along the curve of the ellipse. The path of the Earth is again an ellipse 
with the Sun at one of its foci. This is known to everybody who has read 
either Geography or Astronomy. This common theory has been accepted 
all over the world for years, without the slightest shadow of doubt about 
its soundness—none has, it seems, ever stopped to question or verify it. 
This is indeed a wonder of the twentieth century that scientists have been 
disputing over millions of knotty problems but have not diverted their 
attention to this simple thing which they take for granted. If tbis happened 
out of reverence to the propounder of the theory, it is unscientific and not 
the real way of showing respect. Science knows nothing but Truth, 
and does not dishonour a theoriser in refuting his theory. The real way of 
honouring a scievtist lies in improving his theory by removing its defects. 
‘ The Revelations of the Heavens forwards arguments from Newton, 
and Physics and Msthematics to show that the Moon cannot have an 
elliptical path under the circumstances. With the Earth moving ever 
forward along its path, the Moon’s path must be an infimite spiral. The 
path of the Farth, which must also bea spiral for similar reasons pointed 
out in the book, forms the axis of the Moon’s spiral. The book shows that 
(1) the Moon’s ellipse arrests the motion of the Earth, (2) the Moon, 
according to the common theory, must describe a larger ellipse in every 
new revolution round the Earth till it (Barth) describes half of its own 
orbit, and then the Moon must behave in the reverse order—meaning 
acceleration in the Moon’s speed in the first half and retardation in the 
second half of each revolution of the Earth, (8) the laws of motion and 
gravitation do not support such motion, (4) the acceptance of a single 
ellipse falsifies all other ellipses in the heavens—hence ellipse is suicidal. 
By aslight adjustment, the book replaces a spiral in conformity to the 
requirement: of all laws of Physics. By way of verification it lays down 
certain figures from a Hindu Calendar and also an easy experiment with 
children playing on a fieid. Pérhaps the Geographical apparatus, a common 
Tellurian, is the best instrument to verify the accuracy of the Moon’s 
spiral. In this apparatus, the Earth revolves round a stationary Sun along 
a circle while the Moon goes on revolving round the Earth. If one care- 
fully observes the motion and the path of the Moon from start to finish, one 
will Gnd that the Moon’s path is really a spiral, as described in this book, 
though apparently it appears to be circular or elliptical. This instrument 
represents the Sun, the Earth and the Moon according to the popular 
theory, and yet it best illustrates the spiral path for the Moon. The 
Tellurian can be still better edapted for this purpose by fixing a horizontal 
plane above it and a sharp pin (or pencil) to the Moon, to write on the 
above plane.’ In this state the Tejlurian wil] act as a self-recorder in addition 
and will inseribe the path of the journey of the Moon. It will be found that 
the Moon’s path is not an ellipse, but a spiral—circular in general shape 
owing to the Earth’s circular path under the common Tellurian. 
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THE Late Mr. BIRAJMOHAN MAJUMDAR 
Born: 7th January, 1867. Died: Ist April, 1939. 


IN MEMORIAM 
P. N. BANERJEE, Esg., M.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A. 


URING the last six months the University Law College has 
suffered irreparable loss in the death-of its Foundation- 
Principal Dr. S. C. Bagchi and of its Vice- Principal Mr.* Birajmohan 
Majumdar. Both of them retired from active service. We were 
indeed looking forward to years of peace, prosperity and joy for them 
and inspiration, guidance and advice from them. All our ‘hopes have 
been rudely shattered. T 
Born in thé’ village’ of Sripur in ‘the district ‘of Khulna on the 
7th of January, 1867, son of Ananda’ Moban Majumda?, a Deputy 
Magistrate in those days; ‘Mr. Birajmohan ‘Majumdar’ lost. his . father 
at the early age of thirteen. He passed the Entrance | Hxamination 
in 1885, having obtained a Government Scholarship. - He passed. the 
B.A.” Examiuation in the first division: from St. Xavier’s.College. 
He passed the B. A: Examination ` with second class Honours from 
the Presidéncy College, | Calcutta, in 1889. He passed the M.A. 
Examination in the second class in Chemistty from the’same- College 
in 1890. At the Presidency College, he received ‘tuition: from eminent 
sclentists like’ Alexander Pedlar and d.. G: Poeg: Charles away was | 
his Principal. ' 3 i= 
Mr. Majumdar started life as a teacher ‘ in Mathématics, Science 
and Geography in the Harinabhi High School on a. salary of Rs. 50 per 
month. He then accepted a” professorship ’ of: Science in the Raj 
Chandra College, Barisal. He ' next transferred’ his allegiance to 
Calcutta and was attached’ to the’ London Missionary College, 
Bhawanipur as a Professor of Science. He delivered a course of lectures 
on ‘ Sound ’ in the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 
The, year 1893 was a landmark in the life-story of: Mr. Majumdar: 
he was intfoduced to the late Asutosh Mookerjee that year. Mr. 


Majumdar, under his guidance, passed the B. L. Examination of the 


Calcutta, University in 1897. He acted as lis great master’s junior 
in the High Court- of Calcutta from 1898 to” the year 1904, when 
Asutosh Mookerjee was elevated to the Bench. 
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On the foundation of the University Law College in 1909, Mr. 
Majumdar was appointed a Professor. In 1918 he rose to occupy the 
position of the Vice-Principal and acted as such till 1935. During 
his administrative career as Vice-Principal for nearly a quarter of a 
century Mr, Majumdar acted as Principal several times. In 1934 Mr. 
Majumdar met with the greatest tragedy of his life: one of his 
daughers-in-law died in the great earthquake of January, 1934. He 
could not recover from that shock. He retired from the post of the 
Vice-Principal of the Law College in June, 1935. 

Mr. Majumdar was a Vakil and Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court. He founded the Calcutta Law Journal in 1905. It may not 
now be known that the late Lord 8. P. Sinha was intimately connect- 
ed with the Calcutta Law Journal as a member of the Board of 
Editors. In 1907, Mr. Majumdar was appointed Vakil for the 
the Deputy Registrar of the High Court. He held that office till his 
retirement from High Court in 19384, 

In 1909, Mr. Majumdar was elected, by his fellow graduates, 
a member of the Senate. He was elected a member of the Syndicate 
by the Faculty of Law in 1913. He served on the Syndicate from 1918 
to 1984. He was a member of the Senate and a member of the 
Faculty of Law till his death on the Ist April, 1989. Asa member of 
the Syndicate he devoted his time and energy to the multifari- 
ous activities of the University. for many years, he acted as Paper- 
setter, Tabulator and Head-Examiner in the various University 
Examinations. 

Mr. Majumdar’s extra-legal and extra-University activities were 
considerable. He was the founder of the Geographical Society of 
Calcutta. He acted as member, Vice-President and President of 
the South Suburban School, the biggest school in Bengal, for about a 
quarter of a century. He was a member of the Managing Committee 
and the Vice-President of the Mitra Institution, Bhawanipur, since 
its foundation in 1905. He was also a member of the Governing Body 
and he acted as a Vice-President of the South Suburban College, Bba- 
wanipur--now called Asutosh College—since its foundation in 1916. 
He helped in founding a High School in his native place at Sripur, 
and he took a great interest in its affairs till his death. 

Mr. Majumdar’s association with the Law College as its admini- 
| strative head for nearly twenty-five years made the College what if was 
| when he left it. The University Law College and Mr. Majumdar 
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were indeed mutually interchangeable terms. We mourn his loss today 
not merely as a teacher—as an educationist—as a lawyer—as an ad- 
ministrator—but also as a dutiful and loyal son of our common Alma 
Mater. 

Mr. Majumdar has left behind him a widow, five sons, three 
daughters, numerous students, bis friends, the Principal, the pro- 
fessoriate and the entire staff of the Law College, to mourn his loss. 
He died full of years and full of honours. The loss of the Law 
College, due to his death, it will be difficult to Gill up. 

Our only prayer is that his legacies to posterity may not be fritter- 
ed away, that pedce and prosperity might reign in his family and that 
his soul may rest in eternal peace in that land from whose bourne no 
traveller hath yet returned. 


a 


Hews and Wiews 





(A monthly record of News and Viewa relating to, Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad.) 


Eminent Jewish Scholar. 
A Reuter message from London announces the death, at the age of 
82, of the eminent Jewish scholar Dr. Moses G aster, 


Dr. Gaster was formerly Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation in Great Britain, and a greab scholar, linguist, and orator. 
He was closely, identified with Dr. Harzi in the early stages of the Zionist 
movement, and occupied a most prominent position in world Jewry. 


He was the author of many books in several languages, a noted 
Orientalist, and an authority on Slavonie literature. While still a young 
mar. he wrote a history of Rumanian literature, and was regarded as one 
of the chief authorities on Rumanian language and literature. He occupied 
the position of lecturer at Bucharest University, but was expelled from 
Rumania, of which country he is a native, in 1885 for his energetic protest 
against the treatment of the Jews by Rumanian Government, 


He settled in England in the same year, and declined to .return to 
Rumania when he was later asked by the Government to do so. 


Literacy Drive in Karachi. 


In order to give an impetus to the literacy drive the Central Board of 
literacy compaign at Karachi have decided that every educated man should 
be called upon to sign a pledge to make one person literate and in case he 
failed to do so should be asked to pay Rs. 2 instead. It was also resolved to 
keep about 25,000 copies of such pledges in readiness. 


Literacy Campaign in Dacca. > 


On an invitation from $j. Hashimay Sen, the students of the Sonar- 
gaon G. R. Institution who appeared in the last Matriculation Examination 
assembled at two mectings held on two different dates at Aminpur Chow- 
dhury Bari and the Sri Ramkrishna Mission House, where 5j. Sen explained 
to them that they were now in a position to do much for removing to some 
extent illiteracy of the poor down-trodden people in the country-side by 
starting night schools here and there during the next two months and a 
half, when they would have ample leisure. He also promised all neces- 
sary help, financial or otherwise. Those who were present at the meeting 
encouraged the students by their valuable advice and by promising co- 
op2ration. 

A committee was formed to translate the proposal info immediate 
action, 


« 
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Dacca University Muslim Hall. 


The annual meeting of the Dacca University Muslim Hall Old Boys’ 


- Association was held recently in the Salimulla Muslim Hall with Khan 


o Abdur Rahman Khan, Principal, Teachers’ Training College, in the 
hair. 


The meeting decided to have the Association registered and also approv- 
ed of the scheme for erection of a building for the Association at the 
estimated cost of Rs. 12,500. The meeting appreciated the services of Mr. 
Fazlur Rahman, M.L.A., in persuading the Government to sanction the 
scheme for establishing a New Muslim Hall in the Dacca University. The 
meeting elected the following office-bearers for the ensuing session :— 


President —Khan Bahadur M. Hasan : Vice-Presidents—Khan Bahadur 
Naziruddin Ahmed, Mr. A. F. M. Rahman, I.C.8., Secretary—Dr. Mom- 


. tazuddin Ahmed. 


Orissa Medical School. Strike. 


At a meeting of the students of Cuttack presided over by a first year 
student of the Ravenshaw College held recently in the Town Hall to consider 
the situation arising out of the Medical School Strike, it was decided to 
send a deputation to the Hon’ble Sj. Bodhram Dube so that their grievances 
may be redregsed. 


Dacca Muslim Students. 


Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity opened the Dacca District Muslim Students Conference on the 
28rd and 24th April under the presidency of Maulana Akram Khan, M.L.C. 


Poet Nazrul Islam, and others attended the Conference. 


Wiscellany 


CRIME AND POYERTY 


In the American Sociological Review for October 1938, Robert Merton 
has a paper on “‘Social Structure and Anomie,’’ which discusses the 
conditions under which correlations can be detected between criminality 
and lack of opportunity. Poverty has varying social significance in different 
social structures, says he. Hence one would not expect a linear correlation 
between crime and poverty. But correlations there are. According to Merton 
poverty is not an isolated variable. It is one in a complex of interdependent 
social and cultural variables. When viewed in such a context, it represents 
quite different states of affairs. Poverty as such, and consequent limitation 
of opportunity, are not sufficient to induce a conspicuously high rate of 
criminal behaviour. Even the often mentioned ‘‘poverty in the midst of. 
plenty’’ will not necessarily lead to this result. Only in so far as poverty 
and associated disadvantages in competition for the culture values approved 
for all members of the society is linked with the assimilation of a cultural 
emphasis on monetary accumulation as a symbol of success is antisocial 
conduct a “normal” outcome. Thus, poverty is less highly correlated with 
crime in Southeastern Europe than in the United States. The possibilities 
of vertical mobility in these European areas would seem to be fewer than 
in this country, so that neither poverty per se nor its association with 
limited opportunity is sufficient to decount for the varying correlations. 
Ti is only when the full configuration is considered, poverty, limited 
opportunity and a commonly shared system of success symbols, that we 
can explain the higher association between poverty and crime in our society 
than in others where rigidified class structure is coupled with differential 
class symbols of achievement. 


Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 


THE LARGE FAMILY MOWEMENT 


Documents of a new? demographic policy in recent years are Zahn: 
Wie die Familie so das Volk (Like family, like people), Munich, 1930; Gini: 
Population (Chicago), 1980 ; Zingali: I Provvedimenti Mussoliniani per lo 
Sviluppo quantitativo e qualitativo della Popolazione (The Measures 
of Mussolini for the Quantitative and Qualitative Development 
of the Population) Rome ; Burgdoerfer: Volk ohne Jugend (People 
without Youth), Berlin, 1982. ‘These publications, German and 
Italian, are contributions to the modern large family movement (Kinder- 
reiche Familie, la famiglia numerosa) of modern times. It may be said to 
have started with Korherr’s Geburtenrueckgang (Decline in the Birth Rate) 
in the Sueddeutsche Monatshefte of Munich, 1927 and Mussolini’s IL Numero 
come Forza (Number as Strength) in the Gerarchia of Milan, 1928. 
Mussolini’s law of bonifica integrale (comprehensive lend-reclamation), 1928, 
was an Act calculated to promote demographic expansion. It is worth 
while to record that the ball was set rolling at the end of the Great War by 
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France when the Comgrès National de Natalité was established (1919) in 
order to promote large families by encouraging marriages and births 
through the system of allocations familiales (family allowances). Boverat’s 
L’Encouargement national aux familles nombreuses (National Encourage- 
ment to large families), and Veuille’s Primes àla Natalité (Aids to the 
Birth Rate) read at the Eighth Congress of Natalité, Paris, 1926, have to be 
mentioned as fore-runners of the subsequent German-Italian demographic 
ideologies and legislations. France’s efforts in the ‘‘active’’ population 
policy did not however arrest the world’s special attention for the time 
being, because the world was aware that the French birth rate had been 
scandalously low and that France naturally needed some strong measures 
to counteract the national suicide. Even in 1927 the World’s Population 
Congress at Geneva could still be held therefore in the atmosphere of the 
prevailing birth control ideology. It is since Korherr and Mussolini inspired 

~ the large population centres like Germany and Italy to measures promoting 
still larger numbers that a war against the ‘ international birth strike ” 
may be described as having seriously commenced. The International | 
Congress of Population held at Rome in 1931, although entirely scientific in 
discussions and not committed to any propaganda for or against any 
particular demographic theory or policy, devoted considerable. attention to 
the anatomy, physiology, hygiene, economics and sociology of familie 
numerose.* 

Michel Huber’s La population de la France (Paris, 1981) describes 
among other things the progress in birth strike or diminution in fecundity 
since the Great War. England and Germany have joined France in the 
“abnormal situation.’ A large number of countries find themselves in 
good company in this regard. He appreciates the measures of the French 
state for the promotion of the large family movement and trusts that they 
will serve likewise to render the condition of such families more comfort- 
able. The campaign against la dépopulation menaceante is traced by 
Huber back to 1850 and especially to 1896 when l'Alliance nationale pour 
V accroissement de la population française (National League for the increase 
of French population) was established by Bertillon and to 1905 when the 
Government instituted a commission to inquire into depopulation. 
Bertillon’s La dépopulation de la Fance (1911) and Leroy-Beaulieu’s La 
question de la dépopulation (1918) were published almost on the eve of the 
Great War when another commission was instituted (1912) which however 
could not function. Finally in 1918 Acts were passed authorizing assistance, 
first, to women during confinement, and secondly, to large families. At 
the end of the war the system of allocations familiales (family allowances) 
was introduced on a large scale. The Congrés National de la Natalité 
(National Congress of Birth Rate) held its first session at Nancy in 1919. 

‘The same key is struck in G. Bonvoisin: Influence démographique des 
Caisses de Compensation et de leurs services sociaux. In this paper for the 
International Congress of Population held at Paris (1937) Bonvoisin demons- 
trates that family allowances have served to increase the birth rate in 
France during the period 1928-1936, In another paper,- Die neue deutsche 
Bevoelkerungsentwicklung Friederich Burgdoerfer demonstrates among 
other things that in Germany (1) the number of marriages has increased 
from 1932 to.1986 and (2) that the increase in the number of births per 
year from 1933 to 1986 is nearly 300,000. During 1934-1936 altogether 


* B. K. Sarkar: “The Trend of Indian Birth Rate in the Perspective of Comparative 
Demography” (Indian Journal of Economics, Allahabad, April, 1984). 
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830,000 more children were born than might be expected from the normal 
situation in 1988. Such a success, says Burgdoerfer, has never been seen 
either in the history of German demographic statistics or that of any other 
country. The increase in the birth rate is attributed by him to the Nazi 
population policy comprising, as it does, marriage loans, child allowances 
(recurring and once for all), tax reforms, and other indirectly demographic 
measures such as agricultural welfare and allied policies. 

These two papers may be seen in Vol. VII of Actes du Congrés Inter- 
national de la Population entitled Facteurs et Conséquences de V Evolution 
Démographique (Paris 1988). 


Brenoy KUMAR SARKAR 


v 


THE SECULARIZATION OF RELIGIOLOGY 


A valuable contribution to the study not only of race-questions in 
general but of cultural progress as well is furnished by Stanislaw Schayer 
(Warsaw), Polish scholar, in his paper on the evolution of humanism as a 
method in the interpretation of religious phenomena presented to the 
International Parliament of Religions* held at Calcutta under the auspices 
of the Ramakrishna Centenary Committee (March 1937). “ The large 
humanistic aspect in which we have learnt to look at religious phenomena 
is doubtless one of the most precious acquisitions of our modern civilization. 
It is to be added that this acquisition is a fresh one, and is by no means 
easy.” Schayer examines the chauvinistic Christian interpretations of 
religious phenomena beginning with the Patristic conception of non- 
Christian religions as being Satanic in origin down to Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Religion (1882) in which Christianity is placed in the perspective of other 
religions but of course as the ‘‘absolute religion,” the ‘‘zenith and the 
realization of the ideal.” Schayer is liberal enough to ‘‘ forgive Hegel” 
because the Hegelian chauvinism may have been due to ignorance of facts. 


- - But he is too-.liberal, nay, too radical, to accept Hegel as guide. He is 


not a neo-Hegelian but a post-Hegelian in so far as he comes to the 
conclusion that Christianity is “ not the end of history,” but is ‘‘ shut up. 
within history.” In this secularization of religiology Schayer considers 
Renan and Loisy as well as Durkheim and Usener to be pioneers or at 
any rate significant landmarks. By linking himself up to this new group 
Schayer has succeeded in making a place for himself among those intel- 
lectuals of today in East and West who are constructing the bridges of 
rapprochement between the historic races or cultures on the basis of 
democratic equality. 


a i Brnoy KUMAR Sarkar 
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TOENNIES’S SPIRIT OF THE MODERN AGE 


According to Ferdinand Toennies in Geist der Neuzeit or “The Spirit 
of tbe Modern Age” (Leipzig), the recognition of the periodicity of 
economic crises has brought into relief the permanent danger of capitalism 


* The Religions of the World, Vol. I (Calcutta 1988): paper on Humanism and 
Religiology. p 
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as the ruling factor of the international world. The faith in the blessings 
of capitalism which has been dominant among the intelligentsia for a 
long time in also being substantially weakened. It was indeed most 
powerfully shattered by the economic depression of 1929-82. Even the 
great citadel of capitalistic thought, namely, the U.S.A., has been attacked 
by the loss of faith in capitalism. And as for England, she has been 
pessimistic in regard to the advantages of capitalism since the end of the 
nineteenth century although she was assured of them on account of her 
industrial monopoly position in the world market and achievements of 
imperialism in colonial policy. Gradually socialism has been established 
as a world-wide power. In Germany socialism is intimately linked up 
with the state, and state socialism has been kept up by the republic also. 
The conception of the state finds its final consummation in the modern 
republican and democratic constitutions. - 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


TWO MORALITIES : CUSTOMARY AND REFLECTIVE 


René Hubert says in his paper ‘‘ Le Problème Moral ’’ published in 
the Revue Philosophique (Paris, November-December 1984 and March-April 
1935) that there are two kinds of morality and the opposition between 
them is apparently irreducible. One is the collective morality and the 
other the personal morality. One may be called the customary morality and 
the other the reflective morality. Customary morality arises out of the 
collective representations of each social group. It is essentially conserva- 
tive and traditionalist. To the morality of custom is opposed the morality 
derived from reflection. Reflective practical reason can look upon itself 
as the object of criticism and reflection. This is possible because of 
internal liberty. The automatism of customary actions and movements 
is replaced by the imprevisibility of autonomous decisions, and the determin- 
ism of mechanical forces by the contingence of personal innovations. 
This is consummated on account of reflective morality, the personal con- 
science, the a priori, t.¢., the faculty, capacity or power of judgment. 

The contradiction between the two moralities—the social and the 
a priori—has subsisted through the ages. Between these two extremes 
there has always appeared a double communication, a double movement. 
One may be called the downward movement and the other the upward 
movement. The spirit becomes the customary, t.e., social morality in the 
downward movement. In the upward movement the social or customary 
morality is lifted up to the spirit. 


In regard to the first movement it is to be observed that it is the 
spirit, divided, fragmented and atomized, that the successive civilizations 
embody in their beliefs and institutions. The different parts, parcels or 
atoms of the spirit acquire thereby a solidity and fixity. Thus arise the 
closed moralities, the religions of dogmas and ritualisms. Morality which 
began as a creative force becomes conservative. From innovation it 
comes down to tradition. This is well exemplified in political life. Every 
party which triumphs becomes a conservator. There is no example in 
history of a revolution which continues its rôle as revolution, innovation 
or creation after having replaced the old institutions. The genesis of 
collective representation, t.e., of social morality is a phenomenon of 
spiritual strangulation or breathlessness. - 
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The other movement is the ascent of the spirit from the collective 
representations or social morality upwards. ‘The spirit reminiscent of 
itself and its mission, works to emancipate itself from the forces which 
necessitate its fall and to recapture its own self. The movementis generated 
among the collective representations or social moralities themselves. On 
account of the mixture of populations and the of different civilisations 
the defects of the existing system begin to appear. Astonishments, 
sufferings, anguishes are caused by political revolution. As long as the 
social order is stable or untroubled the collective representations of the 
customary morality may remain unchallenged.. But as soon as the social 
order begins to be in trouble the foundation of the customary morality is 
shaken, and reflection begins.to have its chance. Every thing is questioned 
and the world-view has need to be reconstructed afresh. Reflective 
morality, the a priori or personal conscience commences on its career of 
creations and innovations. It engenders revolutions and changes the very 
principles of valuation. , 

This incessantly revolutionary character constitutes the glory of all 
the greatest creators of morality. Neither Socrates nor Jesus, nor Kant 
nor Nietzsche was wanting in this revolutionary character. The effort of 
the spirit to judge in its own name all that is, define itself in the face of 
all that is, and recover, in opposition to all that drags down, the freedom 
of action and initiative of the movement towards on high is the form 
assumed by every progress of reflective morality. And itis by accepting 
this view of progress that all the great creators of morality have obeyed 
the superior law of the spirit. 


Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 
THE NEW INDOLOGY IN GERMANY 


In the chapter on India contributed by Heinrich Lueders to Der Orient 
und Wir (The Orient and We), Berlin, 1935, the positivistic, secular and 
energistic elements of Hindu and Buddhist culture are brought out in 
bold relief. | 

In the Jahrbuch der Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft Helmuth von Glasenapp 
contributes two papers, one on Buddhas Stellung zur Kultur and the other 
on Lebensbejahung und Lebensverneinung bei den indischen Denkern. He 
exhibits the parallelisms and identities between Indian culture and Western 
culture and repudiates the traditional indology which considers Indian 
thought to be exclusively given over to the negation of life,—exposing 
particularly the fallacies of Albert Schweitzer’s Die Weltanschauung der 


` indischen Denker (Munich, 1985). 


Bernhard LBreloer’s Kautalyu-Studien: Finanzverwaltung und 
Wirlschafisfuehrung (Leipzig, 19384) dealing as it does with the financial 
administration and economic planning of the Kautalyan Arthasastra is 
Vol. ITI, of his Staatsverwaltung im Alten Indien (Administration of the 
State in Ancient India). He takes a rational and secular view of Hindu 
politics and economics. Besides, he believes that Arthasastra is a document 
of Planwirtschaft (‘‘pianned economy ”’). l 

It is through such contributions that a New Indology is trying to 
emancipate the science of Hindu’ culture from the fallacies of pioneer 
indologists like Max Mueller, Emile Senart and Max Weber. Some of 
these fallacies have been examined in the present author’s Introduction to 
Hindu Positivism (Allahabad, 1938). 


BeNoy Kumar SARKAR 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


Mayavada or The Non-Dualistic Philosophy (Wedanta)—by Sadhu 
Santindtha, Poona, 1988. Pp. 158+18+5. 


This work is a clear and competent exposition of the Advaita Vedanta 
with special reference to its doctrine of the Absolute Reality as unobjective, 
self-luminous being which illumines the whole world of physical and mental 
phenomena, The Introduction opens with a brief statement of the funda- 
mental elements in the non-dualistic theory, namely, that the Absolute 
Reality is one changeless, differenceless, attributeless, self-luminous Being; 
that the experienced world is not ultimately real, ‘ but that it has only an 
apparent or illusory existence ;’ that the Absolute is ‘ its material as well as 
efficient cause ;’ that ‘it is as such cause of the world that the Absolute is 
conceived as God ;’ that it is some inscrutable power of the Absolute, called 
Mayé or Avidya that accounts for ‘ the appearance of this illusory world on 
the substratum of the Absolute Reality.’ This is followed by a passing 
reference to the six sources Of valid knowledge, of which Scripture or the 
Vedanta is said to be accepted by the Advaitin as the primary source of the 
knowledge of supersensuous noumenal Truth, since logic is not the means 
of finding out the Absolute Truth, but a way of justifying it, 

The work is divided into seven chapters in which the author clearly 
explains the principal arguments by which the fundamental positions of 
the Advaita Vedanta have been supported by its illustrious exponents. 
Chapter I states the rational grounds for holding that pure Existence or 
Being is the absolutely real, non-dual substratum of the world of experience. 
Chapter II explains the arguments adduced by the Advaitin to prove that 
one changeless consciousness is the witness of all mental states, processes 
and experiences. Chapter III is devoted to a proof of the self-luminosity 
of this consciousness. Chapter IV demonstrates the non-duality of conscious- 
ness by showing that there cannot be any difference within itself or outside 
itself and that consciousness and Existence are absolutely identical. 
Chapter V discusses the theory of Illusory Causation as the only explana- 
tion for the appearance of the world of phenomena, Chapter VI explains 
the logical implications of the principle of Illusory Causation and demon- 
strates the necessity of recognising some inexplicable cosmic Ignorance to 
account for the illusory appearance s the diversified universe. Chapter 
VII shows that itis by being illusorily Conditioned by this Ignorance that 
the unconditioned Absolute Reality appears as Personal God or the 
omnipotent and omniscient creator and governor of the world. It follows 
from this that the Godhood of Brahman is illusory and thatthe non-relative 
unconditioned Brahman alone is real. 


Four appendices have been added to the chapters at tis end of the 
book. In the first two the author discusses more fully the theories of 
causation and error, and shows how the Vedantin establishes the validity of 
his position against other rival views. In the third appendix it is shown 
how the three conditions of falsity are present in the case of the empirical 
world and how cosmic Ignorance, as the ‘exlanatory principle of it, can be 
proved from the side of both the world and the Absolute. 

The book gives ample evidence of the author’s wide reading and clear 
understanding of the Advaita Vedinta. Jt shows also his general acquaint- 
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tance with the other schools of Indian philosophy. While explaining the 
fundamental doctrines of the Advaita, he has correctly stated almost all the 
other Indian theories bearing on the same questions, The author has not 
given a merely textual interpretation of the Vedanta philosophy, but has 
presented it as a logically developed system based on the epistemological 
and ontological study of our experience. There are, however, two points 
on which we require more light from the author. These relate to the status 
of the world and the nature of Maya or Avidyaé in the Advaita philosophy. 
He tells us that for the Advaitin the world has only an apparent or illusory 
existence. This would suggest that the world is an appearance of or an 
ilusion in Brahman. But there is a distinction between appearance and 
illusion which seems to be ignored by the author when he uses the words 
as synonyms. An illusory experience is more or less a private matter 
affecting this or that individual, while an appearance is an experience which 
is common to and shareable by all individuals. The blood-red and some- 
what enlarged disk of the morning sun is an appearance; the rope-snake 
and oyster-silver are illusions. Then, with regard to Maya, we are left in 
doubt as to whether the Advaitin would have as believe that it is an inscru- 
table power of Brahman or a cosmic Ignorance which veils and apparently 
distorts its nature. A precise knowledge of the Advaita philosophy and a 
correct estimation of its worth depend very much on a clear and decisive 
statement of the Advaita view on these fundamental points. 


S. C. CHATTERJEE. 


Ourselves 


_ U1, Training én the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department.—II. Measure 
to increase Contact between the Universities in the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom.—III Expansion of Hostel Accommodation for University Students.— 
IV. Government Grant to Colleges—V. A New D.Se.—VI. P.R.S. in Literary 
Subjects for 1938.—VII, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Zoology and Botany Prize.— 
VIII. Presidency College.—IX. Asutosh College, Bhowantpur.—X. City College. 
~—XI, M. GC. College, Sylhet.—XII. Rules for Rustication of Students.— 
XIII. Appointment of the Inspector of Hostels-XIV. The Appointments 
Board.--XV. The University Rowing Club in All-India Regatta.) 


I. TRAINING IN THE INDIAN Posts AND TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 


The Government of India has placed at the disposal of this 
University facilities for practical training of the students in the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs, Department and has requested that names of 
students and other particulars may In this connexion be sent to the 
Electrical Engineer-in-Chief, Alipur, Calcutta. 

The University has conveyed its thanks to the Government of 
India for the offer of these facilities and has requested the Heads of 
the Departments of Physics and Applied Science and the Lecturer in 
Communication Engineering to forward to it the names of suitable 
candidates for this purpose. 


Me * z # 


Il. MEASURE TO INCREASE CONTACT BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE DoMINIONS AND THE Unrrep Kinapom 


The Imperia! Relation Trust has granted a sum of money to the 
- Universities Bureau of the British Empire to arrange visits by persons 
connected with University Administratrafrom the Dominions to Great 
Britain and from the latter country to the Dominions. The Secretary 
of the Bureau has requested the Inter-University Board, India, to give 
due publicity to this grant and to invite applications which should 
reach the Secretary, Inter-University Board, India, by the end of the 
first week of May. The applications should be endorsed by the Head of 
the University administration and the candidates should normally fuz- 
nish the names of two persons in Great Britain to whom reference may 
be made, if necessary. 
The selection is expected to be made in June. - 
# b %¥ 
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III. Expansion or HosTEL ACCOMMODATION ror UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS 


Schemes for the following hostels are being prepared: One Hostel 
so accommodate 100 women students, one hostel to accommodate 50 to 
100 Muslim students, one bostel for 200 Hindu students, and a Central 
Hostel having accommodation for 250 students belonging to all 
communities. 


% ¥ * 


TV. GOVERNMENT GRANT TO COLLEGES 


Government has provided in the Budget for 1989-40 the sum of 
Rs. 80,000 (rupees eighty thousand) to be distributed to non-Govern- 
ment Colleges through the University for expenditure of a non-recurring 
nature on specific purposes like the improvement of equipment, 
Laboratory, Library, Gymnasium, etc. 

_ The University has fixed the 31st May, as the last date of applica- 
tion by the Colleges, submitting their claims for a share of the grant. 
The applications will be considered by a committee consisting of 
following gentlemen :— 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice ©. C. Biswas, C.LE., M.A., B.D. 

Professor Harendra Coomar Mookerjee, M.A., PH.D., M.L.A. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., D. LITT., BARRIS- 
TER-AT-LAW, M.I.A. 

The University Inspector of Colleges. 


* % ; * 


wm” 
V: A NEw D.So. 


Mr. Susilkumar Ray, M.sc.; who submitted the following theses 
for a doctorate has been admitted to the degree of Doctor of Science :— 
(1) Studies on Polyhalides, (2) Studies on Parachor, and (3) Studies 
on Reimer and Tiemonn’s Reactions. Eg 

_ His work was examined and approved of by a board of examiners 
consisting of Professor Wilhelm Biltz, Sir Gilbert T. yn D.86., 
F.R.S., and Professor James C. Philips, D.sc., F.R.S. 

We offer our congratulations to Dr. Ray on his success. 

* * %* 
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VI. P. R. S. mw LITERARY SUBJECTS ror 1988 


Mr. Atindranath Basuthakur, M.A., has been awarded the 
Premchand Roycband Studentship in Literary Subjects for the year 
1988. This year there were three candidates competing for the 
Studentship and their work was adjudicated upon by a board of exami- 
ners constituted by the following gentlemen: Dr. R. ©. Majumdar, 
M.A., PH.D., Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, M.A. and Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, M.A., PH.D. 


* * z 


VII. Sır AsurosH MOOKERJEEN ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY PRIZE 


The 2nd January has been fixed as the last date for submission 
of thesis for the prize. 

Sir Praphullachandra Ray is the donor of this Prize. It will 
be awarded to a graduate of this University, working in the College 
of Science, who is judged by his examiners to have done the best 
piece of research work in Zoology or Botany in alternate years. 


= * | = 
VIII. - PRESIDENCY COLLEGE 


‘The Presidency College has been granted affiliation in Biology 
to the Intermediate standard with effect from the beginning of the next 
session.-_ 


Ld . * = 


IX. AsvrosH Couta. BHOWANIPUR 


The Asutosh College has-been granted affiliation in Bengali 
(Second Language) to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the 
next session (1939-40). 


* * + 


X. CITY COLLEGE 


. The City College, Calcutta, has been granted affiliation in Biology 
and Zoology to the Intermediate standard with effect from the next 
session (1939-40). ' 


` - ma ` 
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XI. M. C. COLLEGES, SYLHET 


The Murarichand College, Sylhet, has been granted affiliation in 
Botany to the Intermediate standard with effect from the next session, 


1939-40. ` 


%¥ s x ¥ 
XII. RULES FOR RUSTICATION oF STUDENTS 


A committee consisting of the following members has been 
appointed to frame rules relating to rustication and expulsion of 
students in schools for consideration of the Syndicate :— 


The Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal 

Rai Bahadur Professor Khagendranath Mitra, M.A. 

Syamaprasad Mookerjee, Esq., M.A., B.L., D.LITT., BARRISTER- 
AT-LAW, M.D.A., i 

Rev. Allan Cameron, M.A., B.D. 


* i * * 
XIII. APPOINTMENT OF THE INSPECTOR OF HOSTELS 


Mr. Birendranath Sen, m.a. (Cantab.), s.sc.-(Cal.), Professor of 
Physics and Mathematics,, St. Edmund’s College, Shillong and 
Superintendent of the Government Hostel attached to the Training 
Section of the College, has been appointed University Inspector of 
Hostels and Messes, and placed on probation for a period of six 


months. - 


3 * * 
XIV. THE APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


The Appointments Board which was so Jong on a temporary 
basis has been made a permanent department of the University at the 
enc of the experimental period of two years. 

Mr. Dwijendra Kumar Sanyal has been re-appointed permanent 
Secretary of the Board with effect from the 1st June, 1939. 

In view of the increasing volume of business that the Board has 
to conduct, it has been decided thatthe office should be strengthened 
by the appointment of new hands. 
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The Secretary is preparing draft“ rules for the conduct of a 
recruitment examination which will be soon held in the University 
to fill subordinate appointments under the Commissioners for the Port 
of Calcutta. The proposal for holding the examination came from 
the Chairman, Sir Thomas Elderton. 

During the period the Board has functioned, its recommendation 
was accepted to fill 106 vacancies at different Commercial Houses. 
The Board dealt with 1,821 applications in all. Applications numbering 
1,163 were interviewed by the Secretary for the purpose of their 
enrolment in the Register. Mofussil candidates are not required to 
interview the Secretary. Their names are included in the Register 
on the recommendation of local Appointment Advisory Committees 
attached to different colleges. 


¥ kai + 


XV. Tue Universiry Rowinea CLUB IN ALL-INDIA REGATTA 


The Secretary of the University Rowing Club went to Poona 
during the Easter Holidays in charge of a crew for participation in 
the All-India Regatta. A sum of Rs. 600 was granted by the University 
to defray the expenses of the trip. 
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NEW TENDENCIES IN GERMAN. SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY * 


Dr. Benoy KUMAR SARKAR 
Docteur en géographie honoris causa (Teheran) ` 


BOUT 1890 German academicians used to think that philosophy 
had come toan end and all that remained was but to study 
the history of philosophy. But today the situation has changed, says 
a paper published in the volume entitled Aus Fuenfzig J ahren deutscher 
Wissenschaft (From Fifty Years of German Science), Berlin, 1980. 
It is to be understood that philosophy has been established once more 
fully in its own scientific right. Today_it i is no longer the natural- 
istic and relativistic tendency but the idealistic and absolutist that is 
predominant. The autonomy of the spirit, its speciality and its laws, 
its freedom and self-direction are the topics of philosophy at the present 
moment. Andin this transformation of philosophical discipline a 
pioneer is Dilthey (1833- 1911). It is Dilthey who combated the 
naturalistic philosophy of history and sociology. -‘‘ Back to Fichte and 
Hegel ’’ is the slogan in contemporary thought. 
* Résumé of a talk at Bangiya Jarman Vidya Samsad (Bengali Society of Gerraan 
Culture) on March 20, 1939. The material is available in the author’s Political 


Philosophies Since 1905, Vol IL; The Epoch of Neo-Democracy and Neo-Socialism (1929-38), 
in the press, ~ 
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According to Dilthey fC, ae and the Reformation are 
not to be distinguished from modern times which continue them. 
The Middle Ages from which the Renaissance and the Reformation 
issue are described by Dilthey as representing a progress from the 
conditions of Greek and Roman antiquities. From ancient metaphy- 
sics to modern anthropology the world passes through medieval 
theology, and this movement is according to him a movement of 
progress in the straight line and continuous direction. Spengler 
differs from Dilthey in considering the modern times to be in retro- 
gression although agreeing with him in recognizing the progress of 
the Middle Ages. Dilthey does not believe in the universality of his- 
toric conscience. According to Kant conscience is the categorical 
imperative and the sovereign good which affects all the human wills 
universally. But Dilthey believes that there is no good outside the 
will. Every good alleged to exist outside the will, i.e., every good 
in itself is only an empty hypostasia of what resides in the will. A 
duty, simple to discover by everybody and identical everywhere, 
which will lead to an obligation equally simple and universal, does not 


exist. In Dilthey’s analysis, what exists is the determining motives | 


of human action, and these are the only contents of moral conscience. 
The diverse ethical systems contradict one another only when each one 
professes to represent the totality of ethics. There should be no 
contradiction and they will supplement one another, says Dilthey, if 
they are considered as different parts of this ethics. The moral organi- 
zation. and the absolute manner with which the conviction apprehends 
the good are invariable. In other words, the moral law is uncondi- 
tioned and absolute. But the world of values and the interpretation 
of the moral organization are variable factors. l 
From the standpoint of de@nch sociology Erich Unger’s L’Evolu- 
tion de la Morale en Allemagne et le point de vue de la sociologie 
française (Paris)! examines all the different schools of ethics in 
Germany from Kant to Simmel and observes that with hardly any 
exception the methodology of German ethics is non-sociological. The 
considerations of devoir-étre, t.e., what ought to be, have almost 
entirely eclipsed in German ethical philosophy the considerations of 
what is, the moral fact. In their regard for the a priori, the value, the 
norm, the spirit and the idea they have practically ignored the most 


t A paper in the Revue Philosophique (Paris), March-April, 1935. 
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fundamental character of moral life, Mat morality is fait d'ici-bas, a 
fact of here below. 

The French sociological school, on the other hand, is interested 
in the physico-moral experience, just the items that have been inade- 
quately distinguished by German philosophers. The German investi- 
gations are based on the antithesis between nature and spirit, nature 
and history, nature and culture, nature and society. Such antitheses 
were created by the romanticists as well as their followers, e.g., 
Dilthey, Windelband and Rickert. All these go back to the Kantian 
antithesis, nature vs. morality. Itis by denying this antithesis that 
French sociology has commenced its work. For instance, in La 
Morale et la Science des Mocurs (Morality and the Science of Manners) 
Lévy-Bruhl defines sociology as a novel stage on the way which carries 
into the sphere of nature the fields which were not considered its part 
until then. It is nothing short of the annexation of social facts to 
the reign of nature, 

It is entirely illegitimate to place on the same level a morality which 
comes out of one world, one age, one people or of one tradition, all 
of which are well determined, and an eternal nature, a starred heaven 
which has seen and will see this morality as many other moralities. 
Morality cannot by any means have the same dignity as Nature. But 
this is what Kant did by establishing, first, the antithesis between 
morality and nature and, then, an equation between the two. This 
position is due to his ultra-rationalism, the desire for symmetry, which 
characterizes eighteenth century thought. 

German educational ideals in the first years of the present century 
were governed more or less by works like Dilthey’s Das Erlebnis und 
die Dichtung (Experience and Poetry), 1906. In contrast with the 
encyclopedic burden of subjects which “Ssminated the school life of the 
nineteenth century came the dominance of experiences at random. 
According to Eduard Spranger’s paper in Aus Fuenfzig Jahren 
Deutscher Wissenschaft (Berlin, 1930)-this impressionism in pedago- 
gics has subsequently been replaced by Ausdruckspaedagogik, the 


. pedagogics of expressions. But this expressionism cannot be the 


last word in the educational system. The ideology is now moving 
towards the ethical. Every individual has to decide in the last analysis 
for the moral obligations. The eternal aim of education is to awaken 
the inner powers of the individual which are adapted to the -objective 
laws of the moral and cultural structure of the community. There is 
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a number of original phenomena which once experienced fully by the 
soul can never disappear from it. Itis on such simple and eternal 
elements that the -youth is built up. The subject of study, the 


‘methods of application and so forth grow naturally in him as a matter 
‘of course. One’s own form, individuality—the foundation of eternal 


structural laws, has to be discovered for every person by the educator. 

Hans Freyer, author of Soziologie als Wirklichkeits-wissenschaft 
(Sociology as the Science of Reality) Leipzig, 1980, and Theorie des 
objektiven Geistes (Theory of the Objective Spirit), 1982, is methodol- 
ogically under the influence of Hegel. The contributions of Freyer 
carry forward the philosophy of history as represented by Lorenz von 
Stein (1815-1890) and focus attention on social forms as the forms of 
life.* In contrast with von Wiese, who in his System der Allgemeinen 
Soziologie, Munich, 1933, argues that sociology’s business consists 
in analysing the interhuman (social) relations and social processes or 
forms and that this science should emancipate itself from all anthro- 
pological, historical and other treatments. Freyer rejects the 
ueberzeitlich or timeless categories and emphasizes the lmking up of 
class, city, community, etc., to the epochs. In his judgment all life is 
historical. He is, therefore, interested supremely in the dynamic, the 
growth and the development. The analysis of the present order of 
society and the investigation of its inner structure are to him more 
important tban the merely formal analysis of the social relations. 
Contact with contemporary politics is a chief feature of his scientific 
thought. Indeed, in Vol. I of the present author’s Political Philosophies 
Since 1905 (Madras, 1928) Freyer’s Der Staat (The State), 1926, was 
analyzed as embodying some messages calculated to promote the 
remaking of man. l 

Writing on “ Inward VEtacity ” in the Religions of the World, 
Vol. II (Papers for the International Parliament of Religions held by 
the Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, Calcutta, March, 1987), Cay 
von Brockdorff, observes as follows: 

“ For thousands of years people were wont to say that there was 
nothing new under the sun, and such vague and highly popular 
phrases have even been repeated, and emphatically repeated, by 


_ philosophers. It is certainly true that in all philosophizing the 


2 H. Nitzschke’s lecture on Three German Sociologists (oennies, Freyer and von Wiese) 
at -the Bengali Society of German Culture published in the Calcutta Review for May, 1984, 
See J. von Schmid : Hoofdlijnen der Sociologie (Amsterdam, 1987), pp. 175-77. 
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‘right ’ combination of fixed and setfled meanings of designations 
plays an important part, but does that warrant our subscribing to F. 
Max Mueller’s opinion: ‘ All philosophy can be called a war between 
the old and the new meanings of words’ (Das Denken im Lichte der 
Sprache, Leipzig, 1888, p. 557)? No, it is not really a controversy over 
words; entirely new ways and possibilities of thought and new methods 
remould man’s mental attitude.” 

‘We must repeatedly revise what we have learnt, says von 
Brockdorff, ‘‘ that is to say, our striving after veracity can only take the 
form of working and co-operating in the progress of the natural sciences 
and the humanities. In this connection all truth would only be histori- 
cal, not absolute. Truth is co-operation.” 

Man’s views and notions about truth and reality are taken by 
v. Brockdorff to mature but slowly; they are only to be found in 
scientific progress, and in them he is aware of unavoidable sources 
of error and also of the limits that are set to the possibilities of 
perception. Participation in such research, however, can produce a 
love of truth of an almost religious fervour, t.e., can produce a frame 
of mind which will exclude all toleration of what is obviously false 
and all sympathy with what is irresponsibly asserted, and which will 
simply demand that war be declared on what is manifestly untruthful. 
That would be a good, a really religious war, a sign of a mature mind. 

At the International Congress of Population, Berlin, 1935, the 
Nazi demographic policy is described at length by Wilbelm Frick. He 
refers, first, to the German Labour Front, the Act for, the regulation of 
national work, compulsory labour service measures, then to the marriage 
loans and sterilization Acts regarding family life. The economic mea- 
sures relating to farmers, agricultural loans, inheritance of landed 
estates, etc. are discussed. About tre promotion of large families 
(Kinderreiche Familien) Frick refers to the measures calculated to 
combat unemployment, and facilities provided for by the income tax 
legislation. Attention is invited also to the medical examinations, 
moral considerations and the prevention of diseases. The paper is 
available in Bevoelkerungsfragen edited by Harmsen and Lohse 
(Munich, 1986). F. Burgdoerfer’s Valk ohne Jugnd (People without 
Youth), Berlin, 1932, is an inspirer of the large family movement in 
Germany. In 1927 Korherr’s Geburtenrueckgang (Decline in the 
Birthrate) had been published in the Sueddeutsche Monatshefte 
(Munich) and served to set the ball rolling. 
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Leopold von Wiese is not in favour of the socialization of religion.” 
= Today there is a tendency,” says he, “ totally to transfer the signi- 
tcance, of human existence to the earthly world, indeed, not often to the 
sphere of the individual man, but mostly to the great social structures, 
particularly to the nation, the people and the race. It may not be 
necessary, in order to make the individual more unselfish and high- 
minded, to transfer the essence of existence to the supernatural world. 
The great social generation-structures outlasting millenniums are so 
- 3onstituted that the faith in them evolves the same ethical power as the 
zeligions do. The advantage of such a worldly and political conviction, 
zompared with a metaphysical religion is its greater clarity. From 
there a greater veracity may arise.” 

Indeed, today the faith in a supernatural world is not in the same 
degree superseded (as in the nineteenth century) by a materialistic 
individualism as by the deification of social institutions. It is obvious 
that in this way the individuals are more forced into the service of social 
tasks and community life than by any other system. The utilization 
of personal power for the purposes of the state and the people makes for 
greater progress. 

-What concerns the individual in the matter of a purely earthly- 
social aiming may satisfy the intellect for a short while because of the 
greater tangibility of the ends, says von Wiese. Besides, the deprecia- 
tion of human personality to a mere mean tool, created for the service 
of earthly social structures, makes man inwardly poor, narrow and hard. 
Therefore, also, his social value becomes diminished, and the great 
social structures grown so as to form the very centres of ethical life 
are gradually reduced in efficiency. Even the advantage of greater 
clarity proves delusive, because the social structures lose their signifi- 
cance when they become self-suffitient. 

The System der Allgemeinen Soziologie by von Wiese has appeared 
in English under the title of Systematic Sociology (New York),.as the 
joint work of himself and Becker. In their analysis the ‘‘ marginal 
man *’ is the result of individuation in social contacts. He is a human 
being controlled in part by character-attitudes deriving from a “‘ sacred 
structure ’’ (e.g., peasant, village, pre-literate community), and in part 
differentiated and individuated by the influence ofa ‘‘ secular struc- 
ture ’’ (e.g., large metropolitan centre), but not assimilated to those 


3 A paper for the Religions of the World (Calcutta, 1938) Vol. I, pp. 287-88, 
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portions of that structure (empirically speaking) in which attitudes 
deriving from sacred structures prevail. In other words, he is at 
home nowhere; hé belongs, in the full sense, to neither the primary 
nor the secondary culture. 

Some of the possible characteristics of such a marginal man may 
be noted ; they are of appreciable importance. One of those most 
frequently manifest is continuance of the state of crisis because a satis- 
factory adjustment has not been found ; he is in a condition of height- 
ened self-consciousness that frequently leads to aggressive self-assertion 
if his temperamental attitudes so incline him. If he is not so inclined, 
but has creative ability, lie may achieve fairly adequate or even success- 


ful accordance by activity in the field of personal expression; for ` 


example, many great poets such as Heine, Shelley, Poe and Dante, 
have been in one way or another marginal men, although not always a 
result of sacred strangeness. Some struggle within the personality, 
however, was at work, and this is of the essence of the marginal man. 


Such persons often play a large part io accelerating. social change - 


because of their compensatory activity in advocating and instituting 


changes in the current social standards (mores) ; the mental mobility, ` 


the innovating individuation of the fixated marginal man, is, as 16 were, 
a permanent neophilia, There is not only inability to resist the new, 
but ageressive activity in furthering the new. ‘This is frequently ex- 
emplified in the advocacy of changes in the political or economic orders 
by fixated marginal men ; the changes advocated may sometimes be 
‘‘ revisionist,” but they are more frequently ‘‘ catastrophic.” 

The ethno-sociologist Richard Thurnwald exhibits the ‘‘ Drama of 
Mankind ’’ in the Religions of the World (Papers for the International 
Parliament of Religions held by the Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, 
Calcutta, 1937), Vol. IT. “I need not, in our age,’’ says he, ‘‘ depict 
the infection caused by egocentric and narrow-minded. attitudes upon 
nations and groups. Has it been different in other epochs of history ? 
As far as I can see, essentially not.” But there have been periods of 
crises alternating with more settled and quiet periods. Both these 
periods are characterized by virtues and vices. Quiet times indulge in 
debauchery and squandering, and in prejudice and rigidity of thought, 
while periods of transition are filled with destruction not only of the 


k 


| 


+ The distinction between “‘ sacred structure '’ and “ secular structure ° is derived from 
Toeanies : Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (isipzig, 8th edition, 1935) pp 8-7. 
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obsolete but also of things of permanent value, and are saturated with 
“anatic struggles not only for ideas but also for illusions. 

We only wonder how quickly morals and religion were restored 
after the cyclone had gone. The forces intrinsic in man cannot for any 
length of time be obscured. The destruction of certain forms of 
culture and its morals may be useful for the adaptation of life to new 
conditions of existence. Thurnwald believes that monstrous and dread- 
ful power of evil, and prodigious and stupendous power for good, are 
both innate in man. 

A position like this would be quite in keeping with the dualistic 
psychology of the Italian sociologist Pareto’s Mind and Society. 

F. Seldte’s Sozialpolitik im Driten Reich (Social Policy in the Third 
Reich), Berlin, 1935, discusses among other things the buildings for the 
industries and industrial workers such as have been projected since 
1933. The rationalization of raw materials is one of the items empha- 
sized in the planned economy of Nazi Germany. 


In a lecture before the Bund der Freunde der Technischen Hoeh-. 


schule (Munich), 1935, President Schacht of the Reichsbank invites 
attention to the dangers of over-emphasis on the international division 
of labour. The requirements and ideals of the national economy are 
stressed. L. Siebert’s Die neuen Wege der deutschen Wirtschaft 
(The New Ways of German Economy), Munich, 1936 and Me 
Frauendorfer’s Idee and Gestalt der staendischen Neuordnung. (The 
Idea and Form of New Order in the Class-Structure), Berlin, 1986, 
describe the economic-political and socio-technocratic transformations in 
Germany under the Hitler regime. 

E. Wiskemann’s Der Weg der deutschen Volkswirtschaftslehre 
(The Way of German Economics), Berlin, 1937, finds the principles of 
Nazi (national socialistic) econonyics in application in all countries. In 
the struggle against laissez faire economics, says he, ‘‘ stehen wir 
Deutsche nicht allein’’ (we Germans are not alone). Boucke the 
American economist and Keynes the British are described by him as 
exponents of the theory which promulgates the disappearance of the 
free trade period. They have but recognized a state of things which is 
confirmed by the economic policy of all countries, says he. 

Der Vierjahresplan (Berlin), the monthly journal dealing with 
the Four-Year Plan introduced by Goering in January, 1937, publishes 
regular reports about the artificial creation of raw materials by 
engineers and chemists. Fhe Schaffendes Volk (Creative People) 
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Exhibition organized at Duesseldorf makes the people and the markat 
familiar with synthetic rubber, Zellwolle (fibre wool), eliminaticn 
of wastes, utilization of bye-products, ete. Economic Autarkie 
(autarchy) or self-sufficiency, corresponding somewhat as it does to 
Indian Swadeshi, is a prominent feature of the German Four-Year 
Plan as in the Italian economy since 1935-36. For Germany this is 
really the commencement of the second Four-Year Plan. The first 
Four-Year Plan may be said to have been inaugurated in 1933 with 
the establishment of the Hlitler-State. Paul Hoevel’s Grundfragen 
deutscher Wirtschftspolitik (Fundamental Problems of German Eco- 
nomic Policy), Berlin, 1935, describes the economic developments oz 
Germany in the most diverse directions since the world economic 
crisis of 1929-82. 

Anton Reithinger says in Das Wirtschaftliche Gesicht Europas 
(The Economic Face of Europe), Stuttgart, 1936, that the Great War 
has seriously damaged the dominant position of Europe in two con- 
tinents, America and Asia. The. industrial output of the extra- 
European world has already gone beyond the position of 1927-29 and 
its foreign trade that of 1913-14. But Hurope’s indices indicate much 
lower levels. The ideology of a Pan-Huropa has materially suffered 
on account of .the recent international incidents between the European 
peoples. But the necessity of establishing an agreement about their 
fundamental interests as well as the conception of the community of 
their destiny are becoming prominent on account of the progress of 
events In the Far East and the increasing separation of the North 
American continent from Europe. The fundamental economico- 
political and socio-economic problem of Europe is envisaged by 
Reithinger as consisting in the diversity of Eastern and Southern 
Europe (with its. lack of capital and low standard of life combined 
with over-population) from Western and Northern Europe (with its 
low rates of interest, high wages and under-population). Cf. Delaisi: 
Les deux Europes (Paris, 1929) and Woytinsky: Die Tatsachen und 


' Zahlen Europas (Berlin, 1930). 


The study of heredity has been acquiring a special prominence 
in the entire range of social philosophy. According to Mezger’s 
Kriminalpolittk auf Kriminologischer Grundlage (Crime-policy on 
Criminological Foundation), Stuttgart, 1934, an extreme environ- 
mental or sociological theory is in its crime-policy unacceptable to the 
totalitarian state. The individual is responsible for crime.’ The Nazi 
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race-law has, therefore, the object ‘of preventing diseased heredity in 
the rising generation (Gesetz zur Verhuetung erbrunken Nachwuchses), 
because it is believed that diseased heredity and criminality go together. 


German ideas on the Orient and the ancient world have likewise’ 


been undergoing transformation. Academic orientalists like Lueders, 
von Glasenapp, Breloer and others have been exhibiting the secular 
and worldly aspects of Hindu culture. Several years ago were pub- 
lished two volumes of Hartmut Piper's Die Gesetze der Weltge- 
schichte: (1) Der Gesetzmaessige- Lebenslauf der Voelker Chinas und 
Japans (1929), and (2) Indien (1981), Leipzig. . | 
Hartmut Piper is interested not so much in the archeological and 
antiquarian aspects of Chinese and Japanese history as in the inter- 
pretation of well-known data bearing on the developments of life and 
thought in Eastern Asia from the standpoint of comparative’ race- 


biology. The methods that he has applied in the study of European: 


culture-history he has applied to the historical facts of China and 
Japan also. Every reader, even if he be a specialist in Chinese and 
Japanese questions, will be agreeably surprised to discover many 
parallelisms and identities with the expressions of European civiliza- 
tion such as have as a rule been overlooked in conventional treatises on 
history. 

Piper’s scheme is as follows: For every culture-system he 
recognizes seven biological ages—(1) patriarchal childhocd (monarchy), 
(2) youth (aristocracy), (8) early manhood (absolutism), (4) full 
manhood (constitutionalism), (5) late manhood (imperialism), (6) old 
age (Caesaristn), (7) senility (marasmus, decay). .One would be 
easily reminded of Spengler’s classification into seasons of cultural 
life. But Piper’s speciality copsists in pointing out categorically how 
the features of Chinese and Japanese civilization have been similar 
to those of the European although in different epochs of time. And 
to this extent the present writer’s standpoints in Chinese Religion 
through Hindu Hyes (Shanghai, 1916) and in The Futurism of Young 


Asia (Berlin, 1922) may be said to have been considerably verified and | 


enlarged in Piper’s contributions, Naturally, however, when one 
tries to divide manhood itself into three different stages—early, full, 
late—one can hardly avoid an over-fineness in analysis which can very 
often appear to be but strained and unconvincing. 

Piper discovers the same laws of universal history in the biography 
of the Indian peoples. ‘There was a time when scholars used to take 
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pride in discovering and emphasizing the differences between race 
and race in regard to the achievements of civilization. The alleged 
distinction between the East and the West has long remained the 
stock in trade not only of Orientalists but of all sociologists, culture- 
historians, and philosophers who take their cue from Orientalists and 
who propagate the political ideology of chauvinism and imperialism. 
Piper’s work on India like that on China and Japan is well calculated 
to cry a halt to this sort of cheap specialism in Oriental lore and 
compel scholars as well as statesmen to revise their orientations in 
regard to Asia. Piper is naturally being challenged by the exponents 
of the status quo. But he is substantially backed by the laborious 
researches and investigations of culture-historians like Hermann 
Goetz. Piper is more at home in literature than in institutions. His 
analysis appears very often, therefore, to be more metaphysical than 
factual. His equations between Indian celebrities of diverse epochs 
and those of the West look very- often like mere shadowy parities 
rather than concrete realities. But all the same, Piper has succeeded 
in rescuing India from the sidetracks of splendid isolation to which 
she had been forced for nearly two generations. Jt is just good and 
right that he considers Goethe to be one of his spiritual predecessors 
in this work, For it requires to be well-known that Goethe was one 
of the very first to discover the fundamental identity between India 
and Europe. 
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DISCIPLE: 1938 A.D. 


Into Your care, O Lord, I gave my mind, 


And to Your creed my uttermost belief. 

I turned the other cheek—and came to grief. 

I sought, returning good for ill, to bind 

With love my enemy and all mankind. 

Scorned for my pais, to every impulse deaf 
That counselled anger, pride, however brief, 

I still kept faith—bowed, bloodied, and resigned. 


And so at last, O Shepherd, I that gave 
Myself into Your keeping, here I stand: 

An alien in the world, demist unmanned ; 
Driven from place to place, a hunted slave. 
And nothing left me of Your heavenly creed 
But a dead heart, with no more blood to bleed ! 


GusTAv DAVIDSON. 
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SHAYKH SHARAF-UD-DIN AHMAD YAHYA 
OF MUNAYR 
S. K. RAHMAN, M.A. 


Lecturer, Calcutta University. 
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HAYKH Sharaf-ud-Din Ahmad was born on last Friday in the 

month of Shabanin 661/1262 in the village of Munayr,! 

which lies at a distance of sixty miles from the town of “Bihar” 

now known as Bihar Sharif. He is known by his surname Sharaf-ul- 

Haq Wal Millat Wad-Din, and also by his titles Shaykhul Islam 

Wal Muslimin, Sulténul Muhaqgigin and Makhdum-ul-Mulk, ete. 
etc. 

He was born at the time when Nasir-ud-Din Mahmid (d. 664/ ~ 
1266), the pious king sat on the throne of Delhi, while Bagdad boasted 
of Al-Hakim bi-Amrillah as its Caliph. 

The name of Sharaf-ud-Din’s father was Yahya. Yahya’s grand 
father was Mawlana Taj Fagih, who is said to have come to Bihar 
and to have settled at Munayr from Palestine. 

Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din’s line of ancestors, on the father’s side 
extends as far back as ‘Abdul Muttalib,. the Prophet’s grand-father, 
and on the mother’s side to Caliph ‘Ali (d. 40/660). 

Yahya was proverbially known for piety and his wife, Rabia,” 
Sharaf-ud-Din’s mother was equally proverbial for godliness. 

She was called Rabia II for her virtues. 

Mawlana Taj Faqīh did immense service to Islam by his residence 
at Munayr. His wife died here. He then bade good-bye to Munayr 
all alone, leaving his sons behind, and returned to his native place. 


1 “Munair, Maner or Munair,’’ is a very old place on the right bank of the Sone at ita 
confluence with the Ganges. . 
= Eliot Dawson erroneously confounds it sometimes with Munger. Firishta ascribes its 
foundation to the mythical times of Firoz Rai, son of Kesha Ray, a contemporary of the hero 
Rustam......General Cunningham in his Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. VIII {pp.22-23) 
offers a theory of his own about the establishment of Muner, immediately after the Muha- 
mmadan Conquest...,,.Baber in his memoirs (p. 478) describes its situation in the following 

words :— A 

“Down the stream from tbe place where I was, I saw a large number of trees. They said 
to me that it was Munery.” i 

Baber and Sikandar Shah Lodi are related to have made pilgrimages tothe shrine of 
Shaikh Yahya, father of Shaikh Sharaf-ud-Din (Tarikh-i Daiidi in Elliot Dowson, History Vol. 
IV, p. 462 : Baber memoirs 478)...... Muner now belongsgto the district of Patna J.A.R.S.B., 
Vol. XXXVI, p. 7. ; 

2 Rabia, the famous woman saint of Basra. She died in 185/801, 
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He then married his sister-in-law by whom he had a son, named Shah 
‘Abdul’ ‘Aziz. 

It appears that Mawlana Taj did not return to Munayr, but 
passed the rest of his life in Quds-i-Khalil. Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz came 
to Munayr to meet his step-brother. 

The author of the Manaqib-ul-Asfiya happens to be the grandson 
of Shah ‘Abdul’ ‘Aziz. 

Shaykh Yahya had four sons in all. Shaykh Jalil-ud-Din, Shaykh 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ahmad, Shaykh Khalil-ud-Din and Shaykh Habib- 
ud-Din. 

The house wherein Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din was born could still be 
traced in Munayr and it is revered as a shrine. 


_ EDUCATION 


As 8. Sharaf-ud-Din grew in years, he was sent to school. After 
the fashion of the day, he was given elemetary education, which was 
far from satisfactory, judged by modern standards. He says :— 


peter alia - agi S ol ple LLIS oaia POA all j 
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In my boyhood they made me get by heart many books e.g., for 
instance, the Masadir and the Miftah-ul-Lughat. 

It is difficult to trace bis teachers of this period. It was at this 
stage that Delhi witnessed certain important political changes. The 
slave dynasty came to power. Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Abu Tawama was 
an accomplished scholar with a large following. He was looked upon 
as a source of menace to the government. He was ordered to quit the 

` . R $ ï - 
city by the then reigning Sultan. l 

He thus made his way to Bengal taking his family with him. 
His brother, Mawlāna Hafiz Zain-ud-Din also accompanied him thither. 

The party while starting for Sonargaon” halted at Munayr. 

1 M‘adan-ul-Maani (Patna Ed.), Part 1, p, 43. 

2 Sonargaon—‘‘Ancient Muhammadan capital of East Bengal in the Narayanganj Sub- 
Division of Dacca District......8o0nargaon was the residence of the Mubammadan Governors 
of Eastern Bengal from 1351 to 1608, when the capital of the whole province was transferred 
to Dacca. The only remaining traces of its former grandeur on some ruins in and near the 
insignificant village of Panam, about 6 miles Hast of Naryanganj. Hardly is Magrapara 
where there was a mint...While Sonorgaon was the seab of Government, it was a place of 
considerable commercial importonee and was famous for its cloths and muslins; it was the 


Eastern terminus of the Grand Trunk Road made by Sher Shah. (Arc. Survey of India 
Reports, Vol. XV, Cunnigham, pp. 135-145, 
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Shaykh Yahya received the party with open arms and it 
stayed there for some time as his honoured guest. 

Thus Sharaf-ud-Din, who hankered after knowledge, came across 
a distinguished scholar in Abu Tawama and desired to accompany him 
to Sonargaon. Yahya permitted his son ty do so and accordingly he went 
with the party to Sonargaon and stayed there for some time. While 
there he evinced. great interest in his studies and became proficient 
in all the branches of Muslim learning viz., the commentary on the 
Qurin, Tradition, Jurisprudence, Theology, logic, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, etc., and his works are full of eloquent suggestions on 
these points. ; 

After completing his studies Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din, better known 
by his title Makhdtim-ul-Mulk, turned his attention to siifism. He 
passed much of his time in meditation and spiritual exercises and 
became a proficient in it. 

This was the beginning of the part which he was to play in the 
future as a director of human souls. He says :— 
yes] iutil 5 IS jo ( aa po ) bua) Ub phd urtia Boal 
l ew} sa sof albe jb Jl 


The basic principles of this sect (sufis) as embodied in their works, 
have been studied by me for years. 


MARRIAGE 


While at Sonargaon, he had at first no inclination for marriage 
for a considerable period of time, as devotion to knowledge occupied 
his sole attention. It is stated thaf Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din was 
attacked with some severe disease, and doctors advised him marriage 
as the only remedy. 

Mawlana Abt Tawama wanted to marry his daughter to Makh- 
dim-ul-Mulk, who agreed to the proposal after some hesitation.2 
Makhdiim-ul-Mulk had three sons by his wife. Twocf them died in 
infancy at Sonargaon, while one, viz., Shah Dhaki-ud-Din survived and 
later on accompanied his father on his return to his native land. 


1 Maktubit-i-Du Sadi maktub 81 » p. 270 (Sharaf Press, Bihar), 1806 A.H. 
2 Some are of opinion that Makhdim-ul-Mulk was married to the slave-girl of his 
teacher, But there seems to be no authority for this, 
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While at Sonargaon, Makhdiim-ul-Mulk was absorbed in his 
studies. He paid no heed to the letters he received from home, as 
mentioned above, which were put into a bag and forgotten, and this 


was opened only after he had given a finishing touch to his educational. 


career. To hisdismay, he found a letter there containing news of 
his father’s demise on the 11th Shaiban 690/1291. He informed his 
father-in-law of this catastrophe. He was then permitted to return 
to his native place with his son Shah Dhaki-ud-Din in the same year 
or in the beginning of the following year. 

On reaching home he passed some time to the satisfaction of 
his mother. | 

But, as we know, Makhdiim-ul-Mulk had already set his face 
against this world and hankered after spiritual food, over the 
acquisition of which he spent considerable time and energy. His 
mother, as hinted above, was a pious lady. It wasat this stage that 
Makhdim-ul-Mulk addressed his mother thus: ‘‘ Mother, remain 
satisfied with Dhaki and allow me to travel in the path of God.” 

Now the drama, of which the early career of Makhdim-ul-Mulk 
forms the prologue begins. 

Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din was permitted by his mother to travel in 
. the path | of God. He started in quest of a spiritual director and 
reached Delhi, which was then the rendezvous of saints and holy men. 
Shaykh Nizim-ud-Din was regarded as the chief priest. 

The meeting between Sharaf-ud-Din and the chief priest of Delhi 
is a matter of dispute among biographers. . 

Abul Fadl and Shaykh ‘Abdul Haq of Delhi are among those 
who hold the view that the meeting did not take place at all and that 
Sharaf-ud-Din reached Delhi when Shaykh Nizam-ud-Din had already 
passed away. : 
| Abul Fadl writes :— 


psd ond jole ote U Wh! bi ead yido Coyle s 
l ap shady jo ge = oa) dea rose a-l) flea 
‘And in the desire of seeing Shaykh Nizamud [-Din] Awliya he 
went to Delhi with his eldest brother Shakh Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad. 
The Shaykh meanwhile had passed away.” 


$ 
1 Aina-i-Akbari, Vol. II (Bib. Indica Series, p. 219), Jarret, Vol. III, p. 370, 
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The Mausoleum of Hadrat Makhdim-ul-mulk Shaykh Ahmad Yahya of Munayr 
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Messrs. RASHID & Co, 
Bihar- Sharif. 
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Shaykh ‘Abdul Haq observes: — 
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‘Tt is said that Shaykh Sbaraf-ud-Dīn came to Delhi to accept the 
discipleship of Shaykh Nizāäm-ud-Dīn Awliyä. By chance before 
he could reach Delhi, the Shaykh had already walked into the gardens 
of Paradise (t.e., was dead). On the other hand, the author of the 
Manaqgib-ul-Asfiya, the author of the Lataif-ul-Ashrafi, Firishta, ete., 
hold that Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din had the honour of visiting Shaykh 
Nizam-ud-Din, but as God willed otherwise, he could not become 
Shaykh’s murid. ' 

Hajji Nizam-ud-Din Gharib Yamani, the compiler of the Lataif- 
ul-Ashrafi observes :— ` 


Soba o Sasha yi r ghac esas jio aeg upad) Spt ps eo pas 
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His Holiness Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din, after having finished the 
acquisition of religious sciences and having undergone religious exercises 
in their principal and detailed forms, came to` visit Sultan-ul-Mashaikh 
at Delhi and desired to be accepted as a disciple. The Shaykh bent 
down his head to seek permission from the unseen world and then raised 
his head and said, ‘‘ Brother Sharaf-ud-Din, you have your portion 
under the care of our brother, Najib-ud-Din Firdawsi, 

The following saying is also attributed to Shaykh Nizam-ud-Din 
Awliya. 


‘Tt is a simurg (griffin) which is not the portion of our snare.’ 


1 Akhbir-ul-Akhyar (Delhi ed‘), p. 118, 
2 Girat-i-Sharaf (Patna Ed.), p. 61. 
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When Makhdiim-ul-Mulk went to visit the Shaykh of Delhi, he 
received him with honour befitting his rank, but declined to accept 
him as his disciple with the above mentioned remarks. 

Firishta observes :— i 
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In those days Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Ahmad (Sabzwari) of Munayr 
and his elder brother Shaykh Jalil-ud-Din [ Jalal-ud-Din] came to visit 
the Shaykh (Nizam-ud-Din) of Delhi and to become his disciple but 
the latter remarked, ‘ You are meant for the Firdawsi order.’ 

Thus there are two contradictory opinions with regard to the 
meeting between the Saint of Delhi and Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din. I 
am inclined to hold the view that they met, for the following reasons. — 


A. Internal evidence: 


Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din writes in his Madan-ul-Maani :— 


ow” oy 7 perder y Dy} DAs d geld ww riod] he L3Y 50 
a fox pola ys] pps 
Mawlina Diya-ud-Din Sanami was a traditionist and also a commen- 
tator on the Quran. One day I attended his sermons. 
From the extracts quoted above, it is clear that Diya-td-Din 


Sanimi was alive when Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din was at Delhi and 
probably he had the occasion to meet him. 


B. Eaternal evidence: 
Shaykh ‘ Abdul Haq writes in his Akhbar-ul-Akhyar :-—* 


eile a m Dy eit] abi gr poles (yga) s Lie GY ) 

aja gU gah 5 - eas olda] plow uia j) gawd a 

yp Lit 5! yds) lbs ee ~ ad bud probed oh a5 | 5 eo dame 
1 Firishta, Vol. IT p. 896 (Nawalkishore ed. 1821 A. H.) 


2 Madan-ul-Ma‘ani, (Sharaful Akhliar Press, Bihar), Part I, Chap. XII, p. 117. 
3 Akhbar-ul Akhyär (Delhi ed.), p. 109. 
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Li 9,0 ~ Wd) wyoltc dy glee edd) s hand Dyare Co get yw? 
be slime grb - eli] pad Gli) ugly ay lj oh bp jliwe 
pe Wye uddi Ule AN wyp y -oled pile Iy - debe y 
cay jhi ae yapa 9 waki ype jo oS be 50 Cah 
eò eG s OS ge wl y Utawa Kye ee -wle Liye 

~ didlo ab pad yf bf ia pb pole oy 


Mawlana Diyaud-Din Sanami, was the contemporary of Shaykh 
Nizim-ud-Din. He always found fault with the Shaykh for his 
indulgence in music, and the Shaykh did not receive him but with 
excuse and submission........ ..; Shaykh Nizim-ud-Din went to see 
Mawlana Ziauddin, while he was on death-bed. The latter threw his 
turban at the feet of the Shaykh, who took it up and placed it on 
his eyes. 

When he sat down before the Mawlana, he did not look at him, 
and when he woke up, the cry was heard that the former was 
no more. 

The Shaykh wept and expressed his sorrow. ‘There was one 
personality, upholder of law. It is sad that it too has passed away.’ 

From the above extracts, if is abundantly clear that Shaykh 
Nizam-ud-Din was alive at the time of the death of Mawlana Diyi- 
ud-Din, | E ` 

It does not stand to reason that Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din, who left 
home in search of a spiritual director and came to the seat of 
Government, which was the rendezvous of saints and holy men, with 
Shaykh Nizam-ud-Din as their head could not have met him. 

We are led, therefore, to assume, that he had the privilege of 
meeting the famous saint of Delhi. l 

As hinted above, Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din, when he attended the 
assembly held by the saint, was asked to meet His Holiness Najib- 
ud-Din Firdawsi. §. Sharaf-ud-Din returned with his brother to 
Panipat quite disappointed. Here he met Shavraf-ud-Din of Panipat 
and observed about him : “He is a Shaykh, but has no self- 


control.” 


a 


1 “Village in the head-quarters sub-division of Shahabad, Bengal.......+... on the Hast 


Indian Railway, 882 miles from Calcutta.......... l 
Bihiya is kest known for manufacture of iron sugarcane mills, which are ae in general 


use throughout Northern India."’_ (Imperial Gazetter of India, Vol. YOI, p. 171. 
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Now he was advised by his brother, who was with him to return 
to Delbi cnce more to meet Shaykh Najib-ud-Din Firdawsi, whom he 
praised ir lavish terms. 

Sharaf-ud-Din replied “I was rejected by the Qutb of Delhi. 
I do not see any good in seeing any other saint.’’ 

But when his brother still exhorted him, he gave way and proceed- 
ed towards Najib-ad-Din. 

When he reached the place, he was awed and on approaching 
him, he was full of a tremble and perspired. Then he submitted that 
he might be accepted as a disciple. 

The Shaykh complied with his request then and there and made 
to him the letter of authority (the Ijāzat Nama) empowering him to 
accept others as disciples. He then bade him farewell, exhorting him 
not to return even if he heard any sad news. 

Aftar he had proceeded on his return journey some miles, ~he 
heard the sad news of the demise of his spiritual master. He was 
overwhelmed with sorrow and would go back, but the instructions 
of his preceptor prevented him. 

He then proceeded homewards. When he reached the 

the jungles of Bihiya* he got out of control and ran into the 
wild. His brother, who was with him, could do nothing. He simply 
gazed at him. Consequently he had to return home all alone and carried 
with hin the letter of authority and other articles, granted to Sbaykb 
Sharaf-cd-Din by his spiritual director, 
Wanderings :—- It is generally stated that he spent about twelve 
years in these jungles. It is difficult to get any authentic account of 
his life Juring this period, excepting what we learn through himself 
or some of his disciples or reliable biographers. He also spent many 
. years ir the jungles of Rajgir.? ° It is equally difficult to know tbe 
account of his life during this period, but it is related that he 
scarcely came across any human being during these rambles. 

It is related that somebody saw him once in these jungles of 
Rajgir out suddenly he disappeared. 


1 Vice foot notes cu a preceding page. 

2 Raigir—a town in the Bibar Sub-division on B. B. Light Railway, 

It was identified by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton with Rajagriha, the residence of Buddha 
and capital of‘ancient Magadha; and by General Cunnigham with Kusanagara—Pusa (the 
town of the Kusgran) visited by Hien Tsiung and called by him Kin-She-to-pu-lo...e. s.. 

It is also described by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsivng, the Chinese pilgrims, the latter of 
whom, gives an account of the hot springs found at this place. 

(Imperial Gazetter of India, Vol. XAI, p. 72.) This is a placé of pilgrimage. 


“Ss 
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Some other person saw him in a certain jungle. He was in 
deep meditation and stcod by the branch of a tree, while ants freely 
went into and came out of his throat, and he did not feel it. 

It appears that Makhdtim-ul-Mulk had a cell of his own at Rajgir, 
before he settled in Bihar. His cell—a miraculous cell, existing over 
600 years, still bears eloquent testimony to the spiritual greatness of 
its occupant. 

Those who have seen it may well realise its importance and the 
awe and veneration it inspires in the heart of those who look at it. 
After Makhdtim-ul-Mulk had settled in Bihar, he often came to Rajgir 
and stayed there for some time. 

The author of the Manaqib-ul-Asfiya observes :— 


Ss wl Ph yb Ee = ea ete yy rt oy? yd chy G 
Taid Gay Gl pe (Jue - dilo 

So long as he had strength in his legs he could walk and would © 
remain out for some time—a month or two. Thus time went on. 

It has been mentioned above that Makhditim-ul-Mulk passed 
many years in the jungles of Bihiya and Rajgir. 

Some interesting anecdotes that relate to the events of this period 
may be mentioned below :— 


(1) While in the jungle of Bihiya, Makhdtm-ul-Mulk one day 
came across some one named Chulhai, who tended his flock of cattle. 
The Makhdiim felt very thirsty. He came to Chulhai and wanted some 
milt from him. ‘‘There is no milk,” replied Chulbai, ‘‘My cow does 
not yield milk. It is only a lly.” But Makhdum persisted in his 
request. 

Being enraged, Chulhai began *to milk the filly. Lo!to the 
astonishment of the cowherd, it yielded milk with which the pot was 
filled up. 
Chulhai was overjoyed at this and he fell at the feet of Makhdim- 
ul-Mulk. He then renounced this world and became one of his staunch 
followers. ” 

(2) Itisrelated on the authority of Qidi Zahid that he enquired 
of Makhdim-ul-Mulk about his devotional exercises of this period. 


1 §irat-i-Sharaf (Patna Ed.), ps 71. 
4 Ibid, p. 78. 
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“ I did not taste any food for thirty years,” replied the Shaykh, 
" but in times of extreme hunger, I satisfied myself with the leaves 
of trees.” 7 

(3) Itis also related on the same authority that Makhdüm-ul- 
Mulk reached a spot, where there were some cows and the cowherd 
was sleeping nearly. Makhdūm took a fancy to a certain cow 
and began to gaze at it. Some women, one of whom was a witch, 
passed by. She practised a charm upon the cow and it died. The 
cowherd who was asleep, woke up and found him there, while the 
women were out of sight. He beat Makhdūm-ul-Mulk with a stick, 
blaming him for causing the death of the cow. The Shaykh said to 
him, ‘‘ If your cow revives, will you spare me ?”’ ‘“‘ O, yes,” replied 
he. He ran to the woman and implored her to bring the dead cow to 
life. She practised some charm and the cow got up. 

Makhditm-ul-Mulk says that he took much delight in thus being 
beaten by the cowherd, inasmuch as it affected his lowerself which 
benefited him spiritually. 


His RESIDENCE IN. BIHAR 


After Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din left the jungles of Rajegir, he came 
to the town of Bihar and settled there. In the beginning he used to 
come to the town once a week to say his Juma prayers and then 
returned to Rajgir. l 

Thus many days rolled on. At thistime Bihar contained many 
disciples of Shaykh Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, who often went to meet 
Makhdim-ul-Mulk in the jungles, when they heard of his greatness. 
Nizim Mawla was one of those sincere people who was keen in this 
respect. They requested the Shaykh to stay out for a day or two in 
Bihar and to influence them by his teaching and association. To this 
he consented and some time passed in this way. ` 

Then they resolved to fix a permanent place, for Makhdūm-ul- 
Mulk, wherein he should stay and benefit seekers after truth. 

It is likely to have taken place between A. H. 720-724 for rea- 
sons noted below. 

Mukhdūm-ul-Mulk accepted the discipleship of Najib-ud-Din 
Firdawsi in 691/1291 and is said to bave spent about thirty years in 
jungles engaged in devotional exercises. 


1 Sirat-i-Sharaf (Patna Ed.) p.75. 
2 Ibid., p. 77. 
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It was during his stay at Bihar when Shaykh Zahid is said to 
have asked him, ‘“‘ Who is the lover of God in India?” “ That mad 
man of Panipat, ie., Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din,’’ was the reply. 


This Sharaf-ud-Din died in 724 A. H. 


Thus we can fix the date of Makhdum’s taking up his residence 
in Bihar betweer 721-724 A. H. 


it was at this stage that Nizim Mawlā built a house for Makh- 
diim-ul-Mulk who was very austere in his habits, outside the town, 
where the friends of Shaykh Nizim-ud-Din invited him to sit on the 
prayer-carpet, which he did at their request, remarking, “Friends, your 
association led me to sit in the temple (7.¢., of pride or self-hood).”’ 

As we know Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ascended the throne 
of Delbi in 725/1324. He was a man well-known for his whims. 
He sent for pious people and entrusted them with high responsibilities, 
and if they refused to accept office they would be persecutad, Thus 
Shaykh Nasirud-Din Mahmud was entrusted with some responsible office; 
when he declined to accept it, he was persecuted. Sayyid Jalal of 
Bukhara was placed in charge of the monastery to give food to the 
poor. Ibn Battuta on his arrival in Delhi was appointed Qadi 
against his will. Sultan Muhammad Tughlag issued a royal mandate 
to Majd-ul-Mulk* to construct a monastery for Shaykh Sharaf-ud- 
Din of Munayr and to assign ‘‘ Pargana’’ Rajgir to him for 
necessary expenses instructing that it might be thrust upon him 
in case he declined to accept the offer. l 

The Sultan sent one Balgharian prayer-carpet also for Makhdim- 
ul-Mulk as a mark of his royal insignia. Majdul-Mulk approached 
Makhdiim-ul-Mulk with these words, ‘‘ I cannot venture to offer 
you the presents which the Sultan has ordered me to. Butif your | 
Holiness does not condescend to accept them I shall incur royal 
displeasure.” Makhdtim-ul-Mulk then accepted the offer at the 
supplication of Majdul-Mulk. | 

A convent was constructed In due course inside which a cell was 
made for the residence of Makhdim-ul-Mulk and the Bulgarian carpet 
was spread on which he took bis seat. 

It is difficult to mention the exact date when this convent was 
constructed and Rajgir given in Jagir. 


Some high official of Bihar. 
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There is areference to this inthe Médan-ul-Ma‘ani, which contains 
the letters written by Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din before A.H. 746/1345. 

. Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq ascended the throne in 725/1324. So 
we can fix a date between A.H. 725 and A.H. 746, as the year when 
Rajgir was given in Jagir to the Shaykh of Bihar. 

After Makhdim-ul-Mulk had settled in Bihar, his mother and 
most of his relations followed suit. His disciples and admrus 
flocked round him and the number began to increase from day to day 
till it rose very high. Makhdiim-ul-Mulk passed the remainder of his 
life, a period of about sixty years, in Bihar, although he went off and 
on into the jungles and mountains and spent a month or so there. 


The period of his life, which he spent in Bihar is reflected in his 
utterances, which are preserved till to-day in the form of letters and 
which serve as a guide to seekers after truth. Makhdtm-ul-Mulk had a 
large circle of disciples and devotees. He taught them high principles of 
morality. His teachings were based on exoteric and esoteric sciences. 
His assembly was like the assembly of the Prophet, orthodox Caliphs, 
Shaykhs of Islam and he did not deviate at all from the established 
standard. . 

A detailed criticism of his teachings is not possible in a paper like 
this. The following may be mentioned among his important disciples 
and vice-regents :— 


(1) Mawlina Muzaffaruddin Balkhi 
(2) Zain Badr-i-‘ Arabi 

(3) Mawlina Husayn Nawsha Tawhid 
(4) Mawlänā Shams-ud-Din etc. ete, 


MAKEHEDÜM-UL-MULK.AND Kinas or DELHI 


It is generally stated that Makbdūm-ul-Mulk attained to a ripe 
old age of 120 years. He was born in 661/1262 and died in 782/1380. 
During this long period he witnessed many important political changes 
in the country. Many kings were crowned and, passed away during 
the life-time of the Shaykh of Bihar, one after another. Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Din Mahmiid, Sultan Ghyath-ud-Din Balban, Mu‘iz-ud-Din 
Kay Kubad, Jalal-ud-Din Khalji, ‘Alé-ud-Din Khalji, Shihab-ud-Din 
‘Umar, Qutb-ud-Din Tughlag, Sultan Muhammad Shih Tughlaq, Firtz 
Shah-ibn-Salar Rajab. These changes fraught with far-reaching conse- 
quences could not but produce an effect upon the contemplative mind 
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of Makhdim-ul-Mulk. He understood this world with all ifs grandeur 
and pomp and he kept himself aloof from it as far as possible. 

His society was not limited to disciples and devotees, men of 
learning and scholarship, saints and sufis, but it included kings and 
princes, governors and high officials, and people from all ranks and all 
nationalities. Sultan Muhammad, Majdul-Mulk, Prince Mubarak...... 
of Bibar, Mawlana Sadruddin, Naib Qadi of Sonargaon and many more 
cultivated his society and held him in great honour. | 

But Makhdtim-ul-Mulk’s attachment towards them was not for 
any personal gain or influence, but for doing good to humanity at large 
through his association with them. This fact is quite clear from his 
non-attachment policy, when he went to Delhi to return the farmans 
to the Sultan, relating to Rajgir, which was granted to him as Jagir 
some years ago. 

He cared nothing for worldy influence and affluence. He lived 
a most ascetic life. He lived on dry bread and water. He did not 
permit herth in his home. 

The following anecdote, based on the authority of the Minis-ul- 
Qulib, will bear out this point: 

Once Makhdiim-ul-Mulk saw smoke rising from his inner apart- 
ment. He asked Shaykh Chulhai as to its cause and enquired if the 
portion allotted to his mother was duly arranged for her. §. Chulhai 
submitted, ‘‘She has undoubtedly received her portion.’ But an 
enquiry revealed that-a Makhdum’s relation had come for whom his 
mother was cooking bread and fowl. He submitted, ‘‘ Mother! I made 
a condition with you and you are violating it.’ The mother was a 
pious lady and she at once gave up cooking the fowl. 

From the above anecdote we can infer how asceticism had in- 
fluenced the character of Makhdim-ul-Mulk. He abstained even from 
things that were allowable and he never cared for ‘creature comforts.’ 


His CHARACTER 


Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din was an erudite scholar. He was also a 
Sifi saint of great eminence. He followed the Sunna of the Prophet 
to the very letter. His heart was full of ‘the milk of human kindness.’ 
He was very affable in manners and humble in mind. He loved and 
respected his disciples. He was extremely tolerant in his views. He 
was above bias and bigotry. He held discussions with his opponents 


4 
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in a most tolerant way and never lost his temper. He served humanity 
in a most loving fashion. His assembly was the rendezvous of scholars 
and men of letters of all shades of opinion; and he conversed with them 
to the entire satisfaction of all of them. Those who wanted to ask 
him questions could do so freely and had all their doubts cleared up. 
His life was really a life of miracles, though he avoided miracles as 
such. 


His FAMILY DIFE - 


Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din married the daughter of Mawlana Abu 
Tawama, as mentioned above. He had three sons by her. Two of 
them died in infancy, while the third one, named Dhaki survived. 

Dhaki died during the life-time of his father, leaving a daughter 
behind, named Barika. She was married to Sayyid Wajih-ud-Din 
Ridwi, the nephew of Shaykh Najib-ud-Din Firdawsi. She gave birth 
to a daughter, Tuhra by name, who was married to Shihab-ud-Din 
Alawi Tisi, who had two sons, Shaykh ‘Alim-ud-Din and Shaykh 
TImam-ud-Din. After some time when the descendants of Husayn 
Balkhi Nawsha Tawhid relinquished their rights on the spiritual suc- 
cession of Shaykh Shataf-ud-Din, the descendants of Barika were made 
Sajjada Nashin, (t.¢c., spiritual heads of the line of Makhditim-ul-Mulk), 
Shah Bikh was the first of this line and his descendants, one after 
another, were the trustees of the convent of Makhdiim-ul-Mulk. 
Although the lineal descendants of Makhdtim-ul-Mulk are limited, 
his followers, who are no less than his descendants, are spread 
all over the Islamic India and abroad. 


His Spfrirvan LINEAGE 


- The lineage of Makhdum-ul-Mulk in spiritual order, may be given 
as follows :— 


Muhammad, the Prophet (ob. 632 A.D.) 
Imam Ali (ob, 961 A.D.) 

», Husayn (ob. 680 A.D.) 

5,  4ain-ul-‘Abidin (ob. 711 A.D.) 

„ Md. Bagir (ob. 786 A.D.) 

»  Jaʻfar-i-Sādiq (ob. 765 A.D.) 
„» Misi Kazim (ob. 799 A.D.) 
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Imam ‘Ali Ridå (ob. 818 A.D.) 

Maruf-i-Karkhi (ob. 855 A.D.) 

Sari Saqati (ob. 867 A.D.) 

Junayd of Baghdad (ob. 909 A.D.) 
Khwaja Mamshad Dinawari (ob. 911 A.D.) 
Khwaja Ahmad Aswad Dinawari (ob. 977 A.D.) 
Muhammad b. ‘Adullah ‘Amawiyah (ob. 983 A.D.) 
Wajih-ud-Din Abu Hafs (ob. 1171 A.D.) 
Diya-ud-Din Abū Najib Subrawadi (ob. 1167 A.D. 
Najm-ud-Din Kubra (ob. 1220 A.D.) 
Khwaja Saif-ud-Din Bakharazi (ob. 1259 A.D.) 
Khwaja Badruddin Samarqandi (ob. 1316 A.D.) 

-Rukn-ud-Din Firdawsi (ob. 1846 A.D.) 

Khawaja Najib-ud-in Firdawsi (ob. 1831 A.D.) 
Shaykh Sharaf-tid-Din | 

Ahmad Yahya of Munayr (ob. 1880 A.D.) 


Last Days 


Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din (Makhdiim-ul-Mulk) was a Siifi of eminence 
of the eighth century of the Hijra era. By virtue of rigid discipline 
and devotional exercises for many long years, he attained to perfection. 
His heart was the mirror in which he could behold the unseen face of 
the True Beloved. ; 

He took upon himself the task of serving humanity. 

When he grew very old (as he is said to have lived over 100 
years), even then he carefully performed the minutest details of the 
daily round of his duty. The last hours of his life are described by a 
disciple of his, viz., Shaykh Zain Badr-i-‘Arabi. He says on the 5th of 
Shawwal, Wednesday, 782/1380, Makhdiim-ul-Mulk lay down on the 
prayer carpet after his morning prayer. His brother I[Xhalil-ud-Din, 
his special attendant and other relations and friends were also present 
by his side. He began to read out the Quranic verses: ‘ There is no 
strength, no power but with Allah, high and great,’ and he exhorted 


the audience to follow him. All obeyed his command......... He then 
caught the hands of Qéadi Shams-ud-Din and Qadi Zahid and re- 
marked, ‘‘ I am the same ”’........... He then bade the audience good- 
bye and read out loudly...... ‘* Do not despair of the mercy of Allah. 


He will forgive all our sins.’’ Then other friends came and he 
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talked to them with love and affection. He then read ouf some 
prayers. Then he fainted antl breathed his last, on the same day at 
night and was buried the following day. Makhdtm Ashraf Jahangir 
(ob. 1405 A.D) led the prayer on the occasion.’ 


MAKHDUM-UL-MULK AS AN AUTHOR 


The catalogue of the O. P. Library, Bankipur, on the authority 
of Khan Bahadur Damir-ud-Din, the author of the Sirat-i-Sharaf, which 
is the main source of this paper, mentions some fifteen works to be 
attributed to Mukhdum-ul-Mulk. They are as follows:... | 

(1) Maktubat-i-Sadi—.e., letters of Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din written 
in reply to those of Qadi Shams-ud-Din, governor of Jiisa, arranged by 
Zan Badr-i-‘Arabi, the chief disciple of the Shaykh. These letters date 
from A. H. 747. 

(2) Maktūbāt-i-Du Sadi—one hundred fifty letters of the compila- 
tion have been arranged and published separately, as it were, a diffe- 
rent book. Important learned men, who happened to be amongst the 
disciples of the Shaykh have been addressed in these letters, for ins- 
tance, Shaykh ‘Umar Qadi Shams-ud-Din, Qadi Zahid, Mawlaina Sadr- 
ud-Din including Sultan Firtz Shah. 

(3) Makttibat-1-Bist-wa-Hasht—These are the remaining letters of 
the Shaykh addressed to Mawlana Muzaffar-ud-Din ; the latter had 
instructed before his death to bury them with him in his grave. Some 
of the letters remained and have come down to us in the present 
form. 

(4) Ajwiba—These are the letters in reply to the questions raised 
by loving disciples of the Shaykh on Stfism, 

(5) Fawai ’d-i-Rukni—This treatise was written at the request of 
Hajji Rukn-ud-Din for his benefit. 

(6) Irshad-ud-Talibin—A treatise written for helping a seeker after 
truth. 

(7) Irshid-us-Salikin—A treatise on pantheism. 

(8) Risala-i-Makkiya—A treatise on self-introspection. 

(9) Madan-ul-Maani—A book containing the discourses on Sitfism, 
given by Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din and collected by Zan Badr-i-‘Arabi 
between 15th Shaban 749/1348 and the end of Shawwal 751/1850. 

(10) Lutfu ‘1-Ma‘ani—An abridged form uf M‘adan-ul-M dani. 


1 §irat-i-Sharaf. (Patna Ed.), p. 185. 
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(11) Mukh-ul-Ma‘ant—collected by Shihib-ud-Din Halifi. The 
date of its compilation is not known. - 

(12) Khwan-i-Pur N‘imat—Collected by Zan ‘Badr-i-‘Arabi. It 
serves as an appendix to the M’adan-ul-Madani. 

(13) Tuhfa-i-Ghaybi—Another treatise collected by the same Zayn- 
1-Badr. 

(14) Sharh-i-Adab-ul-Muridin—A commentary on the Adab-ul- 
Muridin of Diyaud-Din Najib Suhrawardy by the Shaykh. It was 
begun on Friday Rabi I A.H. 765 and completed on Tuesday Dhil- 
hijja A.H. 768. 

_(15) ’Aqii’d-1-Ashrafi—It deals with the tenets of Siifis. 

These works are mostly devoted to Siifistic topics. No. 1 which 
is generally available contains one hundred letters. They deal with all 
problems relating to üf doctrine. They wera collected 
by Zan Badr-i-‘Arabi, a disciple of the Shaykh and were addressed 
to the latter’s disciple and friend Qadi Shame-ud-Din, governor of Jusa 
at his repeated requests. 

The contents have been fully described by Ethe in his India Office 
Catalogue, No. 1843. (column 1008). 

Another important work is Madan-ul-Ma‘ani. 

A careful study of these works givesus a clear insight into the 
Sifistic teachings of which Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din is the best expo- 
nent. 

The style of these worksis on the whole not very simple. The 
ideas are high and sūfstic. The texts are interpersed with apt quota- 
tions from the Holy Quran and the traditions and sayings of the 
Sifis. 

The following are some of the extracts given below, which will 


serve as Instances in point. 


(a) sab S 9 yh YES] sady ot Re yË yb yy) uladie 
då le god ul Shl p sy Foto E oa oljò 
Ò PUT d Slil jo bye glad yad lyde die 53 
Tag gle GUST jy jo 
A traveller experiences so much inner light about Divine Presence 


that all atoms of Existence are hidden in his eyes, just as all aloms of 


i Maktabat-i-Hadrat Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Yahya of Munayr (Nawal Kishore; Ed. 
1911) ip 6. 
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ather are hidden in the lustre of the sun’s rays—atoms are not vislble 
-n the light of the sun. 


O gay - Foyt ghS glagy clelie pied aly yptyo |) 3449) 
33S dad ppt Ge yd Ppt op ope K y GO] opel j 
go] UY 553 - aghe Lass 3 ga uidi yo Ja wy® g3) 2 


Fe Se] Ske) gg yd Sakon) Ix? 3 


A traveller happens to reach certain spiritual stations in this path. 
Soul becomes isolated from the dress of water and clay. The reflection 
of divine light dawns upon him and soul in this condition works won- 
ders as vice-regent of God. He begins to feel the ardour of ‘I am 
truth.” ‘ Holiness be to me !’ in seclusion, and with this feeling 
comes also the realisation of the idea that his object is being 
realised. 

SHAYKH SHARAF-UD-DIN AS A Stri SAINT. 


Stfism, broadly speaking, is nothing but the substance of the 
teachings of the Prophet. A sifi is a true follower of Islam. Like all 
the siifis of eminence, Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din occupied a unique posi- 
tion. He practised what he preached. | 

The principles relating to Safi doctrine found practical illustration 
in his life. He was devoted to truth, rectitude, piety and humanity. 
He looked upon himself as the servant of humanity and discharged his - 
duties to the best of his power. 

Fear of God, self-abnegation, love of fellowmen, etc., qualities such 
as these weighed with him most.. Self-introspection was a prominent 
phenomenon of his life. As a result of all this rigid adherence to 
principles of morality, the divine light peculiar to saints at this stage of 
life dawned within him, and he enjoyed the beauty of the True 
Beloved of whom all saints and seers speak with lavish praise. Shaykh 
Sharaf-ud-Din had attained, as hinted above, to a very old agé and his 
long life was a fruitful Held of divine culture till he reached perfection, 
and became a perfect.man in the true sense of the term. 

It. would not be out of place to mention the remarks of the learned 
about Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din. 


. > Maktiibat-i-Hadrat Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Yahya o? Munayr—(Nawal Kishore Ed., 
1911) p. 16. 


= 
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| Hajji Nizam Gharib, the compiler of the Lataif-i-Ashrafi writes :— 


usam} ys Le jl Sdeone yl Lae k gyl dag olaa] $555 yl è; 
umu) ylk L3)b-ee Sle jo E E A was 9s Sle cee 
wl lar ji prè abe k Beet ol ji pl ah oly 
Mtteraan J yu 90 ped $950 ¿he ko goj ‘el 3l ah ples 
Te} yp how ge) adle 5) IF | * utu, j} alə šj U petb Umg 

The qualities of the being of (Sharaf-ud-Din) of laudable attri- 

butes are beyond limit and description. 

How excellent the leader of the people of ardour |! 

How excellent the pillar of gnostics ! 

He is the king of friendship and holy ruler. 

He is successful in the realm of knowledge. 

The mind is at rest through the garden of Paradise. 

He is the candle of the family of the Firdawsis. 


He has fresh gardens of sweet basil. 
He is a fruitful tree in the garden of knowledge. 


Shaykh ‘Abdul Hag observes :—~ 


duc “= IRAAN e gi hie 3 Conte a harp us) 
vias J liad ye yy ppi hah 3l ilad Te + 
Uai] ye LR Race gly) 3 cee. By yb wo] j) De ae “ Ltn 9} 
° i bus Ly gl jes] 
He , (Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Yahya of Munayr) is one of the 
distinguished saints of India. He is beyond praise. He has highly 


meritorious works to his credit. They contain principles of put path 
and the secret of truth. 


‘Abdullah Shattar, the head of the Shattari order observes :-— 
sady Lop - aS Le Ejja dated = eed pu fie sds 
wt} ges) Coa ee wya yiio] lhl skies 


1 Sirat-i-Sharaf (Patna Ed.) p. 175. 2 Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 117, 
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“del aS Gh Ghd sly GALo g Golda Gh jy 49 > All af. 
l ie} og pS wh gp 


This humble self makes no distinction between holy men. They 
are all one and the same. But this servant believes in the King of the 
earned, Hadrat Shaykh Sharaf-ud-Din Munayri and Khwaja Farid 
“Attar. Few have attained to the rank of these two servants ; and none 
has explained truths and subtleties of the path of religion like them. 


1 Sirat-i-Sharaf (Patna Ed.), p. 175, 


SRI AUROBINDO AND THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION * 


HARIDAS CHAUDHURY, M.A. 


E have seen that it is because Life, Mind, Reason, etc., are already 
involved in the Inconscience of matter that the march of evolution 
brings them forth in successive order into articulate self fulfilment. 
But though the fact of involution gives a certain necassity and a 
definite orientation to the course of evolution, it is not sufficient to 
account for the ceaseless evolutionary drive. We shall, therefore, 
proceed now to consider in fuller detail the complete nisus o? evolution, 
—the varied forces which are at work behind the onward march of 
evolution. ; 

Modern thinkers have made serious endeavours to explain evolu- 
tion, its nisus and its determinate order, without having recourse to 
any cosmic intelligence and conscious teleology. Alexander says that 
the ‘ drive ’ of evolution is to be traced to a creative nisus, an urge 
with which space-time is impregnated. But whence this 
creative nisus in space-time which is according to Alexander empty, in 
its simplest expression, of all qualities, not to speak of spiritual attri- 
butes ? “Unless we assume,’ as Prof. Radhakrishnan puts it, 
‘“ the nisus to be a spiritual power ever drawing on its resources and 
ever expressing new forms, Alexander’s whole account becomes 
unsatisfactory.’?+ Further, Alexander cannot explain, as we have seen, 
from what source and in what miraculous way such qualities as 
materiality, vitality, mentality and personality emerge and get fitted 
into certain configurations of spatio-temporal elements or events. 

Bergson has no difficulty with the problem of nisus in so far as 
his ultimate principle is itself a creative nisus, an Infinite vital surge, 
élan vital. But since this élan vital is only an unconscious or at most 
semi-conscious life-energy, Bergson cannot explain the order and 
rythm of the cosmic flow. The élan vital is absolutely free in its 
creation, and Bergson understands by freedom the complete negation 
of all determination, whether it is determination a tergo or determina- 
tion a fronte, But does not that reduce the flux of existence to a 


* Concluded from the April issue. 
1 An Tdealistic View of Life, p. 323. 
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meaningless chaos? Moreover, it is inconceivable how an absolutely 
-ndeterminate principle which is in the hature of an entirely aimless 
arge can give birth to determinate orders of existence, some of which 
ure even capable of controlling and regulating its future course. It is 
only by shutting one’s eyes to these glaring difficulties that one can 
‘dentify the ultimate with an indeterminate and inconscient force, 
To discard every form of teleology is to rob the cosmic drift of all its 
order, rythm and significance. | 

Since the facts of experience are too obstinate to permit a total 
rejection of teleology, recourse has been had to the notion of un- 
sonscious teleology. We find the doctrine of unconscious teleology 
axpounded in one form in the Sankhya system. There are significant 
happenings in Nature, desirable issues emerging in implicit obedience 
to natural laws, yet Natureis completely devoid of all consciousness, 
she is jada. But though Nature herself is jada, there is behind all 
natural processes the constant presence of a detached and disinterested 
ever-awake onlooker, a self-luminous Purusa for whose sake Nature 
works and to whose contact evolution owes its initial start. This gives 
a different complexion to the Sankhya doctrine of unconscious teleology, 
and sharply distinguishes it from the theories of unconscious teleology 
which we find in Western philosophy. 

Hoernlé’s’ attitude to the teleological point of view has been 
crystallised into the formula: ‘‘ Not Mechanism or Vitalism, but 
Mechanism and Teleology.’’ He admits that every new order of 
existence such as life or mind is without doubt the outcome 
of a mechanistic scheme of things and the result of unconscious - 
forces. There is no need to posit any intelligence or principle 
of consciousness to preside over the mechanically controlled course 
of events. We may speak of» teleology in the sense that after a 
new order of existence appears on the scene, we find it supremely 
valuable and desirable. It is this valuable and desirable character 
of the new product of evolution which justifies our language - 
of teleology. Since the values are not only intrinsically good 
but also necessary facts by reason of being rigidly determined, 
the total scheme of the universe cannot be indifferent to them 
which it produces and sustains. But there seems to be an attempt 
here to hide the real difficulty and to cover it under a mist of 


1 Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, Chapters VI and VII. 
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misleading phrases. The position of Hoernlé is, to put it plainly, 
that there is only mechanism, lfe, mind, etc., resulting from 
the conjunction of mechanical forces, though these mechanically 
produced things may also be immensely valuable in our estimation. 
And it is precisely here that the sting of the problem lies. How 
can an ascending series of supreme values such as life, mind and 
personality be brought into being by a set of blind forces which are 
blind without qualification ? ‘To speak of an unconscious teleology 
is simply to state the fact without any attempt at explanation. 

Dr. Bosanquet also speaks of an unconscious teleology as also of a 
. superconscious teleology, in addition to the teleology of human activ- 
ity.’ Bosanquet holds that explicitly conscious teleology which we 
notice at the human level is, far from being the only type and vehicle 
of teleology, only an intermediate form of expression of a deeper 
teleology which is operative in the cosmic process. The beautiful 
flower which we admire is neither a chance product thrown off by 
the wanton play of disconnected forces, nor a miracle super-induced 
on the course of things by an arbitrary will of God. It is rather the 
immanent development of its whole surroundings in which its plan 
was deeply embedded. It will be preposterous to place any intelligence 
in Nature to whom the plan of determinate objects must be explicitly 
present prior to their actual realisation. Similarly, there is super- 
conscious teleology which is exemplified in such supral-individual 
structures as a civilisation or a state. Take any civilisation of the 
present day you like, and it will be immediately evident that it was ` 
never explicitly present in all its present proportions and significance 
to the consciousness of any individual or group of individuals. But 
still there can be no disputing the fact that it 1s not an accidental 
formation, but the concrete realisation of a deeper purpose in the 
nature of things; it is the carrying into effect of a profounder plan 
which has worked through the co-ordination of the conscious activities 
of generations of men. The apparent motives of our human actions 
provide the instrumentation through which the deeper plan of Nature 
operates. Even in the case of finite conscious teleology it is such a 
deeper plan which is of capital importance. The end which is 
consciously held before our mind undergoes continuous modification 
and re-shaping under the pressure of the secret nature of things as 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, Lecture IVa 
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‘ve press forward with our work, of self-realisation. The de facto 
end is, as Dr. Bosanquef is never tired of reiterating, never the thing 
of primary or decisive importance. It is always determined by the 
nature of a system part of which has already been actualised, and 
the residual part of which awaits realisation for the completion or 
fulfilment of the nature of the actual. So Bosanquet concludes that 
‘‘ teleology is only a sub-form of Harmony.” There are teleological 
movements in Nature because there is immanent in every finite 
part a spirit of harmony or a principle of totality which impels it 
io a self-transcending, and a consequent fuller self-realising. The 
deeper plan in the nature of things is the result of an all-pervasive 
immanence of the absolute in the universe. Now, this deeper plan 
cannot, we submit, be in any way inferior to our finite consciousness. 
It is, in truth, infinitely superior to human intelligence and must 
operate with absolute wisdom and a perfectly luminous vision. 
The bearer of this superconscious teleology is, to quote the language 
of Sri Aurabindo, ‘‘ the will of the Universal Mother ’’ who is the 
nature and power of Saccidananda, the Absolute Spirit. 


It is then the Will of the Divine Sakti, the Will to manifest the 
glories of spiritual being under the conditions provided by the material 
world, which supplies the real nisus of the unceasing march of 
evolution. But the Will of the Cosmic Mother or Divine Maya 
operates not wantonly and arbitrarily but through a fixed machinery 
of laws and forces. In guiding the course of evolution, the Divine 
Will functions through the instrumentation of two closely co-operating 
forces.’ First, there is an upward-tending force from below bringing 
forth into articulate expression an ascending series of reals, and 
this upward drive results from the involution of the higher in the 
lower, the involution of the Spirit with all the principles of His 
being in the Nescience of Matter, which we have already considered. 
Secondly, there is an upward-drawing force from above which results 
from the constant pressure exerted by the higher orders of existence 
upon the lower. This pressure and the consequent upward-drawing 
attraction not only help and accelerate the upward-tending force 
from below but also very largely determine the special ways in which 
it is eventually realised. 


1 Life Divine, Chapter 46, 
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We have already seen that according to Sri Aurobindo the world 
In which we live is only one among 4 multitude of orders of Divine 
self-manifestation. While in our world matter is the dominant 
principle and the starting point of the evolutionary process with 
other principles involved in it and gradually evolving from it, there 
are other orders of Divine self-realisation in one of which Life is the 
dominant principle, in another, Mind is the dominant principle, in 
another still, the Supermind or Spirit is the dominant principle. 
This separate dominance of each principle of being in different orders 
of God’s self-fulfilment is not only a philosophical possibility, but a 
verifiable reality to which ‘‘ all our spiritual and psychic experience 
bears affirmative witness.’’ The pressure from above of the superior 
principles of the higher planes of existence is an imperative necessity 
for bringing forth into articulate expression and independent function- 
ing the principles of Life, Mind, Personality, Spirit which are 
involved in Matter. This ‘‘ upward-drawing force from above °” acting 
in co-operation with ‘‘ the upward-tending force from below” and 
jointly determining the specific course of evolution is especially in 
evidence in the progressive unfoldment and self-expansion of our own 
mind. The higher a man ascends on the path of spiritual progress, 
the stronger and the more insistent the uplifting forces from above 
that he feels, and the increasingly overwhelming the impact or pressure 
of the superior planes of existence on the mental, vital and physcial 
levels that one experiences within oneself. 

We have so long dealt with the forces which are at work behind 
the evolution of Life out of Matter, of the sense-mind of the animal 
out of life, and of the personality or intellectualised mind of man out 
of the sense-mind of the animal. The question that next arises is: 
Are we to suppose that the evolutionary process has reached its 
highest summit with the birth of human personality, and that Man 
is in truth the crowning consummation of evolution? Is it a fact that 
the only direction in which further progress lies would be in carrying 
to the utmost limit of development the powers and capacities of the 
mind and in an increasing realisation of man’s moral and social 
ideals ? Such a supposition would involve a complete misreading of 
the fundamental trend of evolution. There are numerous indications, 
or vaticinations we may say, In our own mental nature which point 
beyond our limited mentality and emphasise the necessity of mind’s 
self-completion beyond itself. It is notorious that mind can never 
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reconcile its own paradoxes or self-discrepancies, as Bradley has 
demonstrated with the utmost thoroughness. Moreover, to say that 
man is the crown of evolution would bea ridiculous attempt to 
measure the possibilities of the infinite principle of creativity by the 
actualities of our limited and imperfect humanity. European prophets 
of evolution have envisaged, however faintly and indefinitely, levels 
of creation for transcending the mental. Bergscn’s élan vital is an 
endless and inexhaustible principle-of creativity ever bringing to 
birth absolute novelties and unforeseen and unforeseeable qualities. 
Alexander has seen the vision of a Deity which will be essentially 
different from mind and which will be far superior and richer in 
character. He is loath to ascribe to this Deity any of the attributes 
of the mind, in howsoever magnified a form. We cannot indeed form 
in our mind any definite picture of the Deity, just as it was impossible 
for the animal to have had even the faintest idea of what human 
personality would be like, or as it was impossible for the plant to have 
had any glimpse of the conscious life of the animal. Such superlative 
attributes as ommniscience, omnipotence, etc., which people generally 
ascribe to God are but figurative expressions of an infinitely superior 
type of unimaginable quality which Deity is. l 

To Sri Aurobindo also has come the vision of the Superman— 
amore definite and articulate vision; and he has further devoted his 
whole life, a life of brilliant promise and of tremendous possibility, 
to a conversion of this flaming vision into an actual reality. There 
have been glimpses in almost all religions of a supra-human consum- 
mation of the evolutionary process. In Christianity, there has been 
the dream of a Kingdom of Heaven, or of a Reign of the Saints. 
In Hinduism, we have the conception of Satyayuga or Kingdom of 
Truth. There are, of course, men who believe that Heaven is Heaven 
and Earth is Earth, and that the twain shall never meet. ‘They 
start by positing an essential discontinuity between Heaven and Earth, 
so that though the possibility of the emancipation of the human 
soul from its bondage and imperfections on earth into a heavenly 
region of infinite knowledge and bliss is admitted, the descending of 
Heaven on earth, or, what is the same thing, a transformation of 
earth into Heaven is strenuously combated. Sri Aurobindo, however, 
believes that it is the very purposé of evolution to effect in course of 
time such a radical transformation. Just as life which was latent 
in matter has been gradually released and evolved, and just’ as Mind 
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which was involved in life has been in due time released and evolved, 
so also there is involved in Mind a supra-mental power which is the 
instrument of the unbounded spirit or Saccidananda. It is the very 
purpose of evolution to bring into full manifestation in tha realm of 
Matter the glorious riches of the Spirit. 

According to Bergson and Alexander, there is no definite purpose 
or goal of evolution which is conceived as an endless process of evolving 
ever fresh novelties from a ‘ source-one-knows-not-what.’ According 
to Sri Aurobindo, there is a deep-lain purpose in the process of evolu- 
tion, and that purpose is to bring out into manifestation the Spirit 
which is all along secretly involved in Mind, in Life and also in the 
complete inconscience of Matter and which has been constantly guid- 
ing the course of evolation from behind the veil. While A‘exander’s 
Deity is an absolutely novel and unique quality, a quality which is but 
a future possibility towards whose actualisation the world of space-time 
is constantly straining forward, the Spirit, for Sri Aurobindo, is already 
real, is indeed the one sovereign reality which sustains and gives 
meaning to the whole process of evolution. It is only the mani- 
festation of the Spirit in the universe which will bea unique achieve- 
ment, the crowning consummation of the evolutionary process. 

It will be instructive to note in this connection the difference 
between the race of angels supposed by Alexander to emerge out of 
the actualisation of Deity, and the ideal of supermen as envisaged by 
Aurobindo. On the actualisation of Deity, man will remain man, and 
au entirely new race of creatures, namely angels, will be ushered into 
existence on the basis of developed manhood, just as beasts have 
remained beasts even after the emergence of humanity, and so on 
still further back. But an analysis of the nature of man who is 
constantly upward-looking in his tentlency and aspiration and who 
is Nature’s great conscious term of transition leads Aurobindo to 
visualise the possibility of the collective transformation of humanity 
and the establishment of the long hoped-for Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. This is in consonance with the characteristic Indian view that 
immortality is the birthright and necessary goal of every human soul, 
the view which W. James describes as ‘‘the democratic concep- 
tion of immortality.” Only, immortality means for Aurobindo ` 
not an escape from the world info a timeless experience of 
_ transcendent bliss, but an unspotted life of desireless acti- 
vity ungrudgingly offered as an instrument of the Cosmic 
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Mother, with the soul firmly seated in Brahman-consciousness. A 
superman is to be a playmate of God and a fully conscious medium 
of the Divine Mother. The attainment of supermanhood is possible 
only through a complete transcending of the poise of our mental 
being, the integral self-surrender of man and the Grace of the Divine . 
Mother being the chief factors of that transcendence. A superman 1s 
one in whom the supra-mental has descended not only into the soul 
and the heart and the intellect but even down into the very cells of 
the body so that every part of his being may vibrate with supreme joy . 
and divine consciousness, 

“ Supermanhood is a certain divine and harmonious absolute of 
all that is essential in man.’’' Absolute power should be joined in the 
superman to absolute love or bliss and also absolute knowledge. 
“ To follow any one of these exclusively is to invite, after the first 
energy is over, God’s departure from us and denial.’’2 An exclusive 
attachment to Love will leave us impotent and empty of effective 
knowledge. ‘Nietzsche was partially justified in revolting against the 
Christ-idea of God as mere Love. Love is divine but an exclusive 
worship of Love will not give us the essence of God. Nietzsche, 
however, falls into the opposite error of exaggerating power over 
everything else. His superman is an Asura or a Titan, who is “‘ the. 
son of division and the strong flowering of the Ego.’’ A true superman 
is one who has sacrified his ego as a holocaust to the Divine Mother 
and has thereby come into real possession of absolute power instead 
of being possessed by it, ‘* The Titan would unify by devouring, not 
by harmonising ; he must conquer and trample what is not himself 
either out of existence or into subservience so that his own image 
may stand out stamped upon all things and dominating all his environ- 
ment.” A true superman, on the contrary, is one who realises 
himself as one with God and through God with all the multitude of 
beings, so that from that realisation may flow bliss that is unalloyed 
and power that is unbounded, 


' Sri Aurobindo's The Superman, p. 8. 
2 Ibid, p.9. 
3 Ibid, p.7. 


MODERN HOLLAND 
. Dr. H. Gorrz 


[HE little country of the cheese? To most people the name of 

Holland evokes the idea of an idyllic peaceful country where gay and 
happy women in wooden clogs, wide black skirts and white lace-caps 
milk the cattle and where calm men in clogs, large pantaloons and a 
small pipe in their mouth produce cheese, in a low landscape of green 
meadows, canals with fisher-boats, tiny houses and wind-mills. This 
is Holland, no doubt! You may see such like scenes in many parts of 
this country, the best in such famous villages as Volendam and Marken 
or on Walcheren island which have always attracted the foreigners 
anxious to see picturesque dresses and customs. 

_ The Real Holland.—And nevertheless, nothing would be a more 
distorted and wrong picture of Holland and of Dutch life than this 
idyl. For was not Holland only three centuries ago the leading 
maritime power and does it not possess a rich colonial empire even at 
the present day? Was it not the home of a number of the greatest 
artists of the world, -and is it not even now a focus of cultural 
exchange? The real Holland is no more one of the grand powers in 
political life, but it is still a great commercial and cultural centre. 
The little country of the cheese is only the hinterland of a very modern 
civilization, the recreation ground and tourists’ haunt of ths bustling 
life of the big harbours of Amsterdam and Rotterdam which draw their 
forces and wealth from the maritime trade passing through the Channel. 

The Dutch Character.—No doubt, the Dutch area calm and gay 
nation. This is, however, not the result of an easy-going frivolity but 
of the self-confidence of a healthy, industrious and cautious people. The 
Dutch character is rather heavy and slow, cautious and critical, but at 
the same time industrious, persevering and eager of knowledge. And 
behind its peaceableness and sentimentality of home and family, there 
is the dream of adventures in far-off countries, and a stubborn love of 
independence. This cautious and peaceful disposition has created the 
idyllic atmosphere of the little country of the cheese. This industry 
and perseverance has transformed Holland into an economic and social 
model country, this critical desire for knowledge into a focus of 
cultural contacts, and this spirit of adventure into a maritime power. 


6 
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A Model Country.—Holland is even much smaller than it looks 
mn the map. For the tracts along the German and Belgian frontiers 
are thinly populated fens. The majority of her population of 7 
millions, her economic activity and her cultural life centre along 
the shores and in the delta of the Rhine and the Maas. This is 
Holland proper, with its two extensions along the coast of the North 
Sea, Friesland and Zealand. In the early Middle Ages this tract 
was an unhealthy swamp behind a range of barren sand dunes. 
Dutch industry and perseverance have transformed this unpromising 
landscape into one of the most fertile countries of the world. It 
has strengthened the dunes and filled up the gaps between them by 
heavy masonry dams of a length of many miles, it has fortified 
the shores of the innumerable rivers and canals by strong earthen 
dikes, it has, only a decade ago, closed the big bay of the Zuyder 
Zee by an enormous dike. And behind these bulwarks a network 
of smaller dikes encloses innumerable ‘f polders’’ which are kept 
dry by-the pumps of the famous Dutch windmills. But some of 
these ‘‘ polders” are so much below the sea-level that from 
their bottom you will see the sails of canal-boats above your. 
head, and when you have reached the level of the dikes, you 
will soon reach another dike where you can see the river-steamers 
above your head, and finally you will make the same experience a 
third time until you reach the river borders. These low-lying tracts 
are drained by big steam pumps, and a system of flood-gates and 
sluices has to keep the waters of the sea and of the rivers outside, 
But these wet meadows of the ‘“‘ polders,” growing on fertile river- 
sediments, are an insuperable grazing-ground for innumerable herds 
of excellent milk cattle which produce the famous Dutch milk butter 
and cheese. On the light sand of the dunes many fine vegetables, 
grapes, etc., are grown, often in hot-houses extending like villages, 
and the Dutch flowers, tulips, hyacinths, etc., are famous everywhere. 
On the other hand, there are not sufficient cereals, and corn and 
wheat must be imported from Canada, Argentina, Australia, ete. A 
net of beautiful garden cities covers this fertile country, small houses 
. because of the marshy ground, but im the midst of charming gardens, 
and with all the comfort of our: time. They have enclosed the old 
towns with their picturesque canals which are no more sufficient for 
our standards of sanitation. | 
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A CULTURAL CENTRE 

As the Dutch are peaceful, industrious and thrifty, the economic 
life experiences crises only as far as the wealth of the country depends 
on international trade. But even the last world crisis has not been 
able to upset its sound economics and social peace. The Datch spirit 
of independence and co-operation has not only averted a toc wide gulf 
between rich and poor, it has made possible a strong demccracy on a 
denominational basis, crowned by a constitutional monarchy hereditary 
in the family of the founder of Dutch independence, Williain the 
Silent of Orange. This atmosphere of liberty, peace and wealth has 
always been very favourable to the cultivation of cultural interests. It 
may perhaps not rise the ultimate questions of humanity, but it 
neither arouses the passions obscuring a clear and unbiased outlook 
on life. Besides many mercantile connections and travels bring the 
Dutch into a close contact with the cultural activities of their naighbours. 
The average middle-class Dutchman is, therefore, at home not only 
with the philosophic, artistic and literary production of his own 
country, but also with those of Belgium, France, England and 
Germany. Many associations cultivate the study of foreign countries, 
the theatres of France and Germany pay regular visits to The Hague 
and Amsterdam, there is an Italian opera, and foreign artists and 
writers are well-received guests. Holland is one of the leading 
countries in the modern style of architecture, and painting is a hobby 
of most Dutchmen. Berlage, Dudok and Oud have made modern 
Dutch architecture famous, Sluyters and van Dongen are its best 
living painters, in the field of music Diepenbroeck and Mengelberg are 
dominating; Dutch literature is, however, much less known as it deals 
almost only with local problems; but Multatuli, Couperus, Fabritius 
ann Mrs. Roland-Holst van der Schalk have become known also’ 
outside the Dutch frontiers. On the whole the Dutch excel more in 
scientific research; Leyden University is best in Oriental, medical and 
pbysical studies and has laid part of the basis of Hinstein’s relativity 
theory, Utrecht specializes in political science and economics, 
Groningen in classical studies and theology, Delft in engineering, 
Rotterdam in commercial science, Wageningen in agriculture. 


A MERCANTILE POWER 


Inspite of the excellent development ,of Dutch agriculture, the 
chief source of national wealth is the sea, Holland was always famous 
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‘or her herring-fisheries which are now somewhat eclipsed by the 
Japanese competition. Shipbuilding and water engineering, too, are 
prosperous industries. The Dutch navigation is still very important, 
especially that to Central and South America, Africa and South 
astern Asia. The colonies produce spices, sugar, coffee, tea, tin, 
bauxite, etc. But the extensive sugar production of Java has 
andergone a dangerous crisis because of the Indian import duties and 
of Far Eastern events, which led to a marked emigration to the 
surrounding isles. The trade between Holland and her colonies was 
long the monopoly of the Nederlandsche Handels Maatschappij and a 
creat part of it is still controlled by this Trust. On the other hand the 
“ Royal Dutch,” in close collaboration with the ‘‘ British Shell,” repre- 
sents one of the most powerful oil concerns of the world, under the 
direction of Sir Henry Deterding. In the Jast years Netherlands India 
has been linked to the mother country by the K. L. M. (Royal Air 
Transport Company) which competes with the Imperial Airways and 
the Air France on its way across British India. ) 


Can HOLLAND REMAIN INDEPENDENT ? 


How can such a small nation defend such a rich country in 
Europe and overseas which must arouse the covetousness of neighbours 
like Germany and Japan ? In the past the Dutch have fiercely 
fought for their independence against the Spaniards and the French, 
assisted by the swamps _of their country. But against modern war 
machinery these natural defences are of little value, and the Dutch 
army and navy would not be a match against the gigantic armaments 
of our days. Since the times of Queen Elizabeth, however, the 
British have become interested in the independence of the Netherlands 
as a bulwark of the English coasts, and at the present day they would 
resent an attack on Holland as much as thé invasion of Belgium in 
1914; and the integrity of the Dutch Indies is an essential point in 
their control of the Indian Ocean. No military alliance mars the 
independence and neutrality of Holland; nevertheless these are more 
or less guaranteed by their community of interests with the British 
Commonwealth. Holland's greatness is founded on its international 
position of a commercial and cultural mediator; without this latter it 
would soon revert to the idyllic little country of the cheese. 


INVESTMENT PROBLEMS OF INDIAN 
INSURANCE. COMPANIES AND THE 
NEW INSURANCE LAW 


PRABODHRANJAN Gupta, M.A., F.C.I.I. 


IHE problem of investment of Insurance funds is one of the most 

complicated of problems that confront the administration of 
Insurance Companies, for not only is it necessary that these funds 
should be invested in absolute security to safeguard the interests of the 
policyholders but it is almost as imperative that these investments 
should yield a return sufficiently high to make the smooth working of 
Insurance Compamies possible. As a matter of fact the question of 
yield is.increasingly becoming a very difficult one in view of the rapidly 
falling rate of interest in all stabilised countries of the world. 

In the early days of Insurance business these problems were 
comparatively simple. All that the Company executives needed to do 
was to find out certain items of safe investment which in those days 
always yielded sufficient returns to make life assurance business 
profitable. In 1862 Bailey laid down five important canons of invest- 
ment which in themselves comprised the whole problem of investment, 
His canons were :— 


(1) That the first consideration should be the absolute security 
of capital. 

(2) That the highest practical rate of interest be E 
compatible with security. . 

(3) That a small portion of the total funds should be readily 
convertible to meet current needs. 

(4) That tbe remaining and larger portion of the funds should be 
invested in long term securities not readily convertible. 

(5) That as far as practicable the capital should be employed to 
aid life assurance business. 


For many years British Insurance Companies followed Bailey’s 
principles of investment with unflinching loyalty and the results had 
been on the whole quite satisfactory. With changing times, however, 
which in their trail brought mighty upheavals both political and 
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economic, the problems of Insurance Companies took a much more 
complicated form. Bailey’s principles orthodoxly followed no longer 
suited current conditions and radical Actuaries set themselves > 
.binking in order to devise new methods suitable to new conditions. 
The Great War had brought about conditions that in the past had 
never been foreseen. Securities which in the past had been regarded 
as absolutely secure were subjected to such enormous fluctuations that 
at was impossible to regard them as absolutely stable as they had 
been regarded in the past. Thus British Consols which in 1896 were 
quoted as high as 118°% fell to 76°3 in 1911 and 44°3 in 1921. 
Further in view of the rapidly falling interest it was realised that 
unless particular attention was given to the question of yield of 
Tnsurance funds it would be very difficult for Insurance Companies to 
maintain their existing attractive offers to the public. Concerted action 
had, therefore, become imperative and various organisations were set up 
to bring into operation ‘‘ an active policy ° of investment in contra- 
distinction with orthodox methods. . 

Conditions in India show a complete absence of any policy or 
principle of investment of insurance funds. Further to add to the 
difficulty the new Insurance Act has provided for the regulation of 
investment by laying down that 55% of the policy liabilities should be 
invested in approved securities. An -examination of the methods that 
have become necessary to meet the difficulties of investment in other 
countries clearly shows that mere statutory limitation of investments 
in particular`classes of investments cannot solve the very com plicated 
problems of insurance investment. The enormous fluctuations to 
which government securities have been subjected in recent years 
botb in this and in other countries have shown beyond doubt that 
investment in government securities do not conduce to the stability of 
Insurance Companies to nearly the extent to which it had been 
supposed to do inthe past. Further what at one time are regarded as 
very safe and profitable forms of investments may not at other times 
appear equally so. The wisdom of leaving investment to the discretion 
of the Insurance executives, therefore, has always been admitted by 
in surance experts. 

The history of Insurance legislation in other countries shows that 
restriction of investment to the extent it has been done in India is 
something unique. British Companies have thrived admirably under 
the principle of ° freedom and publicity.” The Clauson Committee in 
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recommending revisions of the existing British Law were of opinion 
that no statutory restrictions in the investment of funds were necessary 
except that without the sanction of the court no investment should be 
made in the shares of any other Insurance Companies. The Canadian 
Law which stands out as an example of state control of Insurance 
also provides for no restriction in investment except that not more 
than 15% of the assets should be invested in common stocks. 
In America too restriction only applies to investment In common 
stocks. 

In order that the investment position of Insurance Companies in 
India may be examined a Chart showing the percentages of investment 
in different items is given below :— 
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PERCENTAGES. 
191 1927 | 1929 | 1981 | 1933 | 1984 | 1935 | 1936 
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British, Colonial and Foreign 
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Government securities 





On an examination of the Chart it will be noted, however, that in 
the periods under review about 70% of the assets of Indian Insurance 
Companies had been invested in approved securities including policy 
loans (of which 52% is in government secuyities) and it might be asked 
as to what difficulties there can be in complying with the condition of 
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investing 55% in approved securities. The answer to this is as 
follows :— l 

The trends of tbe future will not necessarily be the same as those 
of the present. With rapidly growing industrial conditions in the 
country it might be found more expedient and profitable to divert 
some of the investments to industrial, debentures and stocks. Further 
if in the future 55% of all the rapidly increasing funds of Insurance 
Companies are to be invested in gilt-edge, the supply ‘of such securities 
being limited, the invariable tendency will be to artificially raise the 
value of such securities thereby diminishing the return of the assets of 
Insurance Companies. Another point is worthy of note ; the figures 
quoted above are not a proper index of the percentages of investment 
of Indian Companies in general, because these figures have been given 
an undue weightage by the huge funds of the ‘‘ Oriental’? which 
are overwhelmingly invested in gilt-edge. If the funds of this 
Company are left out the percentages for the year 1936, for instance, 
would work out to be 82°6% in government securities and 55% in 
approved securities. 

Perhaps a better idea of the position can be obtained by examin- 
ing the chief classes of investment of some of the important Insurance 


Companies in India. 
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N.B.—The figures relate to the year 1936 and are approximate, 
* These figures relate tothe year 1987. They are given to show the change in the 
investment policy of the “ Hindusthan Co-operative '’ that has taken place in recent years. 
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The general effect, therefore, of the insistence of the provisions of 

the Act will be to lower the earning power of Insurance Companies 

considerably, The Government Blue Book for the year 1937 gives the 

. following percentages of rates of interest earned by Indian Insurance 
Companies for the quinquennium 1932-1936 :— 


Year ” 1982 1988 19384 1935 1936 
Rate of interest 5'88 5'17 5ʻ08 4:93 4'69 


After the new Act becomes operative on the Ist July, 1939 the 
future earnings of the representative Insurance ia a may be 
classified as follows :— 


Investments. Average Earning, 


45% of funds invested @ 8% (after deduction 
in gilt-edge of Income Tax). 
10% in policy loans bas n. 8% 


124% in industrial shares 
including preference shares 
and debentures ack ee ag. DUS 


124% in mortgages aes sx G% 


5% in house and land 
properties oe, sas wee 4% 


10% in agents’ balances, 
capital expenditures and 





dead stock, ete. ge re wa U% 
5% in cash, in banks and ` 
miscellaneous z jaa see: A 
TOTAL ge i 8'575% 


This is not a conservative estimate of the future earning power of 
Insurance Companies. It might be that certain Companies now favour- 
ably placed will temporarily be able to earn somewhat higher interest 
but in the long run after all factors have worked themselves out the 
level of earnings 1s bound to approximate the above figures assuming 
that the rates of Interest yielded by particular classes of investment 
remain what they are now. In this connection it will not be out of 
place to remark that if the Moneylenders’ Bill now before the Bengal 


T 
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Legislature, is passed without amendment mortgage as a form of 
investment of Insurance Companies will cease to exist in Bengal. 

At the present time Indian Insurance Companies have been carry- 
ing on their valuations at about 4% to 44% interest. The conditions 
that will be brought about after the provisions of the new Act come 
into force will necessitate these Companies carrying on their valuations 

‘from the near future at 3% to 84%. Under existing conditions this 
would mean a serious hardship and Companies will be faced with the 
problem of raising their premium rates or-reducing their bonuses or 
both. It is hoped that in the future certain margins will arise from 
better mortality experience (which better sanitary conditions 
and more modern conditions of living will bring about) and lower 
expense ratios. But the savings on these items will not compensate 
the losses due to interest specially in the endowment plans of policies 
where investment plays a more important part. Itis worthy of note 

. that the Indian Life Offices’ Association has already taken an initiative 
in the direction of devising ways and means for reducing the expenses 
of Companies. If their suggestions are accepted by Member Com- 
panies certain items of unnecessary expenditure can be immediately 
curtailed. 

It will be interesting in this connection to make a reference to a 
paper read before the Insurance Institute of London in 1935 by Mr. 
R. C. Simmonds, F.L.A., in which he discussed how rates of premium 
will-be affected if rate of interest falls to 0%. While he had shown 
that life insurance under such conditions will not become impossible, 
much of its attractiveness from the investment point of view will be 
lost. This, of course, applies to Great Britain where mortality and 
expenses of management are much lower. It is doubtful if life 
assurance will at all be possible 1 in India if rate of interest falls to 0% 
under present conditions. This, however, is by way of a diversion. 

While criticising the provisions of the Insurance Act in India 
regarding investment if has to be conceded that under the circumstances 
obtaining in the country at the time of the passing of the Bill such 
a provision appeared to be almost a necessity because of the indiscri- 

-minate and somewhat unscrupulous policy of investment pursued by 
some of the Insurance executives. Further, the wide-spread illiteracy 
among the masses which make it impossible for them to discrimate 
between good and indifferent Companies compelled the legislators to 
impose such measures as were necessary to protect the unwary insuring 
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public. But while it is possible to appreciate the spirit in which the 
legislation was imposed the effect of the legislation on the Companies 
that are carrying on business on sound principles will, as has already 
been stated, be unsatisfactory. As a matter of fact one is almost 
inclined to think that after the new Act has succeeded in making 
sense prevail in the more wayward of the Insurance Companies and 
after its adverse effect on the better Companies will have begun to be 
felt, the Government will be moved to amend the present legislation 
in as far as it relates to insurance investment. | 

To emphasise how important it is to leave investments to the 
discretion of the insurance executives themselves, provided these execu- 
tives can be depended upon, will be even more apparent if we review 
the trend of investment of British Companies for the last half a century 
or more. Taking four important classes of investments, viz., 
(1) Mortgages, (2) Loans on Policies, (8) British, Indian and Colonial 
Government Securities and (4) Debentures, Stocks and Shares, it is 
remarkable to observe how particular classes have found great favour 
in particular periods, and became less popular in other periods. The 
Chart is given below :— 


PERCENTAGES 
Year 187L 1885 1892 1912 1921 1996 1982 
Mortgages ane «. 4704 46°18 893 21°8 9'6 79 1097 
Loans on Policies .. 481 4°68 4'4 5'3 9'6 3'8 4'51 


British, Indian and Colonial 12°28 7°49 g'l 5'7 404 3745 80°70 
Govt. Securities. 


Debentures, Stocks and Shares 12°34 12°08 17°5 330 178 247 29°48 


It will be noticed that mortgages which during the last century 
accounted for nearly half the invastments of Insurance Companies have 
in recent years fallen to a bare 10%. This fall in popularity of 
mortgages is not due to the fact that there was something inherently 
wrong n mortgages as a form of investment but because with the 
growth and stabilisation of industries in the country industrial invest- 
ment began to find more favour. Again much of the business of 
mortgage is now done through the issue of debenture. Further the 
comparatively low yield of mortgages together with the option of 
repayment at atime when interest rates are falling contributed to the 
unpopularity of mortgages as a form of investment. 
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Government Securities show a marked increase but much of this 
increase resulted from War time purchases which have been induced 
not only by the high rate of interest offered on War Bonds and Stocks 
but also through a sense of patriotism as Insurance Companies felt 
that it was their duty to make as much of: tbeir funds available to 
Government as possible during the trying years of the War. 

Industrial investments also increased remarkably for reasons 
already stated above. 

In conclusion it is hoped that after all the bitterness of controversy 
has subsided things will be adjusted to the normal and better condi- 
tions on the whole will prevail. In the light of future experience it 
wil} become necessary to make alterations and modifications -both in 
legislation and practice to suit changing conditions. In the meantime 
there is no reason to be very pessimistic as with a little accommodation 
and adjustment fairly workable results can be obtained. 


I] 


SOME ASPECTS OF RECENT ENGLISH 
FICTION * 


SRICHANDRA SEN, M.A. 


ROBLEM novels and novels, which are written to push forward some 

favourite project, are still quite common. Slums, the condition of 
labour at mining centres, the distress which talent of a high order has 
to face when it leaves the beaten track, the ethical problem of subordi- 
nating sentiment to social necessity, war, the horrors of industrialism— 
all these and more have appeared as minor subjects or major ones 
in contemporary fiction. However presented, they suggest a 
problem and initiate a propaganda for improving and humanising 
the conditions of social life by concentrating attention on certain 
facts relating to our collective existence. To mention a few concrete 
instances, Wells has repeatedly made his characters lament the lack 
of co-ordination in the efforts of men and women which, as they 
assert, do not prosper for being scattered and disconnected. His 
dream of a world-state is built upon the future regimentation of 
work and the elimination of competition. He thus carries on a socio- 
political propaganda through his novels, the nature of which may 
be shown by this short excerpt :— 

- “ There will be a Supreme Court determining not International 

Law, but World Law. There will be a growing code of World Law. 

There will be a World Currency. 

There will be a ministry of posts, transports, and communica- 
tion generally. ° . 

There will be a ministry of trade in staple products and for the 
concentration and development of the natural resources of the earth. 

There will be a ministry of social and labour conditions. 

There will be a ministry of world bealth. 

There will be a ministry, the most important ministry of all, 
watching and supplementing national educational work and taking 
up the care and stimulation of backward communities.’ Htc. etc. 


* Continued from our last issue. 


1 The Salvaging of Civilization by H. G. Wells. ee 
Wells has stated his ideas regarding education somewhat elaborately in his novel 


“ Toan and Peter.” 
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This list does not exhaust the reforms which Wells desires to 
carry through. Hundredsof them have occurred to him by which 
he desires to free human society from its ‘ muddle ’ and stabilise it. 
In any case it is nota new dream. Omar Khayyam bad dreamt it 
when he wished so memorably ‘‘ to grasp this sorry Scheme of things 
entire ’’ so that he might ‘‘ Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire.” * 

Lawrence lays many of his English scenes in his fiction in the 
mining districts of Hngland and, although his attitude is far from 
that of a propagandist, he sometimes makes 2 character speak sadly 
of the mischief being done by industrialism to nature and the 
human soul.” He has, however, consistently espoused the doctrine 
which, heretical as it may appear to others, seems to have his genuine 
support. It may be stated in the words of Lady Chatterly: 
‘ Give me the body. I believe the life of the body is a greater reality — 
than the life of the mind: when the body is really awakened to life... 
The human body is just coming to real life. With the Greeks it 
gave a lovely flicker, then Plato and Aristotle killed it and Jesus 
finished it off. But now the body is coming really to life.” This 
opinion which Lawrence has allowed to occupy a prominent place 
in the novel is intended by him to explode the theory of the mind’s 
inherent superiority to the body. He will not have ‘f minds tacked 
on to their physical corpses.’ Commendable or otherwise, it is a 
new attitude, and kept within certain limits it can effect quite a 
healthy change in a world in which the body is often held to be no 
more than ‘‘an encumbrance.’’* Unfortunately, however, the body 
in the other extremity has been too much -exulted in defiance of 
truth and moderation, anc the new attitude, instead of impressing 
us with its fidelity to experience, sometimes fills us with repugnance 
by its shameless excess. The body element thus objectionably 
preponderates in a number of scenes in Lawrence’s ‘‘ Women in Love.’’® 
Sensuality is thus defended by Birkin: ‘‘...It is a fulfilment—the 
great dark knowledge you can’t have in your head—the dark in- 
voluntary being. It is death to one’s self—but it is the coming 
into being of another.’’® 


1 Omar's Lament, translated by Fitzgerald, Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan & Cu., 
Ltd., 1928), p. 454. 


Lady Chatterley's Lover (Secker), p. 200. 
Ibid., p. 250, 

Ibid., p. 250. 

Women in Love (Secker), p. 44. © 
Undertones of War by E. Blunden. 


MD on Mm co bY 
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The anti-war propaganda started its career in right earnest 
soon after the War. A well-mannered protest was made as 
early as 1922 by C. E. Montagne in his ‘‘ Disenchantment.” The 
book achieved much popularity by tbe qualities of its style and 
sympathy. The note first heard in this book grew in harshness 
and irony in later works by the same author as ‘‘ Fiery Particles,” 
and ‘‘ Rough Justice,’ where his tone becomes almost violently 
anti-war. ‘All Quiet on the Western Front’ by Erich von 
Remarque carried the same propaganda almost to every civilised 
country, reinforced by sound pictures, pointing out the futility of 
modern warfare in which Immense carnage goes on mechanically, 
and personal valour and idealism are denied all scope. How a 
generation of youth, which included men of first-rate powers, was 
swept away by the fury of the War which raged for about five years 
has been told by many writers.’ Richard Aldington’s “ Death of 
a Hero ’’ should also be mentioned in this connexion. Those who 
survived the War often lived as moral wrecks.. That lesson was 
brought home by Aldington. But be was not alone in this realisa- 
tion. The ex-soldier on his return from War ‘‘ found himself living 
in a rather worse world than he lived in June 1914.” This gave 
rise to the sense that the suffering and sacrifice of millions of young 
men were made in vain, and that the facts of the situation on the 
eve of the War were deliberately misinterpreted, giving them the 
complexion of a high patriotic idealism when indeed they could not 
bear any searching criticism. Other popular works of fiction in 
which some kind of anti-war propaganda is envisaged are Hutchinson’s 
‘Tf Winter Comes,” Ernest Hemingway's ‘‘ A Farewell to Arms,” 
Wells's ‘‘Mr. Bristling Sees It Through,” etc. They view the disaster 
of 1914-18 from different angles, but us they seek to speak about 
it sanely, they in effect constitute a kind of propaganda against 
war. It is not necessary to refer to other novels of this class. Our 
aim being to indicate same prominent tendencies in contemporary 
English fiction, it will not serve any useful purpose by lengthening 
the present list. 

Almost every problem can now be discussed in the novel. One 
reason for this is the great diffusion of knowledge which marks 

1 Vide Undertones of War by E. Blunden. The anti-war propaganda may be clarified 
into vulgar-pypular and intelligent-popular with reference to its literary results. Hutchinson 


and Philip Gibbs (The Middle of the Road) are examples of the latter, while” re Wells, 
Montague, being penetrative critics of the war, are examples of the former. 
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this age as well as the facilities for acquiring information on any 
subject, brought about the popularisation of every branch of learning, 
for which credit is due to enterprising publishers. The restraint 
which was observed before the War has now disappeared. In pre- 
War days the sense of propriety did not lead to a curtailment of 
themes, but a less openness of manner was in fashion. Commenting 
on this new freedom, Frank Swinnerton observes that it is“ but a 
farther stage in self-consciousness.’’* ‘The post-War novels clearly 
reflect the religious, moral and political upheaval which characterizes 
the new generation. Any incident may now be related. This is 
a gain on the side of frankness and sincerity, but one which may 
easily .be abused as will be noticed on a reference to some of the 
novels of Michael Arlen and Alec Waugh whose performances are, 
however, of no great literary value. The sex element plays a larger 
part in literature than it has ever done before. -The responsibility 
cannot be jaid on the shoulders of the novelists nor on those 
of psycho-analysts. The popularity of fiction which satisfies this 
taste indicates that nothing has been thrust upon the public. John 
Carrunthers has shrewdly observed : ‘‘ The readers themselves demand 
that a great deal of sexual experimentation shall be carried on for 
them vicariously in the pages of the books.” The post-Restoration 
England saw something very like this, although on a much smaller 
scale and having very little of the significance of the present 
movement. 

In this brief survey of recent English fiction more attention 
is being given to the work that followed the War than what preceded 
it. A word of explanation seems called for for such deliberate partiality. 
Fiction before 1914 was more oreless in the older tradition, and appears 
now to be the product of an age with which the new generation is 
not much in sympathy. The post-War fiction shows a number of 
new developments which, apart from the question of their intrinsic 
merit, are interesting to watch, and, vacillating as they seem, the 
future of English fiction depends on them. ‘The characteristic of the 
new fiction as of the new generation is its self-consciousness and a 
general scepticism about the value of all emotions. Hence it has not 
succeeded in giving us any such idyllic picture of love as we find, 


1 The Georgian Literary Scene by Frank Swinnerton (William Heinemann, Ltd., 


1935), p.-454. $ | 
2 Scheherazade or The Future of the Hnglish Novel (To-day and To-morrow Séries) 


by John Carrunthers, p. 23. 
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for instance, in the celebrated scene in Richard Feverel in which young 
Richard meets Miss Desborough and is at once struck by the power 
of love.’ The poetry of that scene has not been often rivalled outside 
of Shakespeare and itis probably unfair to expect anything like this 
from a generation which must live or die by the standard of 
, rationality. 

_ As Oliver Onions says: ‘‘ But to-day writers and painters no 
longer speak from Sinai-clouds. Rather, from the pavement-edge, 
packed closer than the vendors of penny-toys.’”? This, of course, does 
not mark any fundamental cleavage with the past. In fact, the 
phenomenon cannot be even properly regarded as new in any sense, 
for Whitman, the American poet, emphatically proclaimed it in 
‘‘ Leaves of Grass ’’ which was first published in 1855 in the shape 
of a small volume, containing only 12 poems. In Shaw’s play, ‘‘ Too 
True To Be Good ”’ (first published in 1934), Aubrey has a few words 
about post-War literature. He tries to put the matter as nicely as he 
can instead of saying it straight out. He divides the human physiog- 
nomy info higher centres and lower centres. ‘The former, he says, 
had been vocal in literature, and were a kind of badge to be worn for 
respectability’s sake even when one is telling a lie. But the badge 
has been blown off since the War, and the lower centres have become 
vocal. This does not add much information to our stock but it says 
cleverly enough that the grosser passions and instincts, which were not 
usually clothed with a literary dignity, have now acquired a new 
status and reference to them may be made freely. 

Instead of trusting to a few primary instincts and sentiments, 
the novelist can now introduce a multiplicity of interests for the success 
of his work. Bishops, businessmen, , biologists, chemists, physicists, 
historians, all speaking in their familiar phrases, offer a multiplicity 
of points of view, and this multiplicity is the essence of the new way 
of looking. The ideas regarding literary art are fast undergoing a 
thorough change. Art is neither imitation nor ‘ expression,’ nor 
again is it for its own sake. In Russia it sometimes acts as a 
handmaid of advertisement and it is now quite usual to hold that art. 
cannot be divorced from some kind of propaganda. Viewed in this 


1 The Ordeal of Richard Feverel by George Meredith, Chapter XV. 

2 Little Devil Doubt. The Georgian Literary Scene by Frank Swinnerton, p. 805. 
3 Vide Too True To Be Good by George Bernard Shaw, pp. 65-66. 

4 Vide Point Counter Point, p. 266, 
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-ight it cannot rise above partisanship, and must identify itself with 
she interests of the Communist, the Fascist, the Nazi, or some other 
political camp. This attitude will be the origin of a large volume of 
-iterary work which the older canons would summarily reject. 
* Impressionism,’ which has flourished in art since the War, has also 
become a literary method with the ‘“‘ stream of consciousness ° type 
of novelists and bids fair to hold its ground steadily for some time to 
some. Although much criticised in the beginning, it has now definitely 
established its vogue and its legitimacy as a form of art is no longer 
seriously questioned. 

The disillusioned character of modern literature, to which we 
have had occasion to draw attention, is the result of a wrong way of 
looking at life. The facts relating to states of emotion are idealised 
before they. are empirically understood and hence when the young 
writers come back from the dust and discomfort of actual experience, 
they produce a rather weary picture which is neither adequate nor 
just, reflecting as it does a disappointed mood. Aldous Huxley 
makes Philip, who is a keen observer, thus analyse this disillusionment: 
“ We're brought up topsy-turvy. Art before Life, Romeo and Juliet 
and filthy stories. before marriage....Hence all modern literature is 
disillusioned.. Inevitably....We start with the poetical and proceed 
to the unpoetical.’’' The explanation does not, however, seem to 
cover all the facts. The outlook manifested in literature is built upon 
the sands which the sea of retiring faith has left behind. It has 
emerged out of an atmosphere of uncertain beliefs and the lack of. any 
conviction to hold on to. Tt is also partly the result of the economic 
factors which are now at work. Comprehensively speaking, it is 
connected with new modes of thought which the post-War mentality 
ushered in after a series of experiments whose tentative’ quality still 
clings to it ; science and scepticism have combined to take away from 
this generation any rest from the serenity of a settled belief. Even 
truth is relative. The era of absolutes is over with the emergence of 
Einstein., Religion has little significance in the general estimate. It 
is anathema in Russia and does not call forth any sincere zeal in the , 
Protestant countries. Shortly after the War one hundred thousand 
churches closed down in America.” An increasing number of educated 


? 


1 Point Counter Point, p. 895. 
4 Vide Scheherazade (To-day and To-morrow Series),-p. 16° 
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men have ceased to belong to any Chuch. Love has more often been 
celebrated as a physical phenomenon than as a spiritual reality. Some 
of these ideas have come in reaction against the conventions which 
tended to curtail individual freedom, and are, therefore, to be studied 
in their true, historical perspective. The tone of the post-war 
literature, with all its oscillation and uncertainty, is often pre-eminently 
courageous. It will analyse all faith and affection out of existence 
and will not care to erect new attachments to take their place. 
Suspicion is cast even upon the achievement of science. ‘‘ ‘After all, 
the only truth that can be of any interest to us, or that we can know, 
is a human truth. And to discover that, you must look for it with the 
whole being, not with a specialized part of it. What the scientists 
are trying to get at is non-human truth. And the non-human truth 
isn’t merely irrelevant ; it’s dangerous. It distracts people’s’ attention 
from the important human truth. It makes them falsify their ex- 
perience in order that lived reality may fit in with abstract theory.” ? 
Few indeed would be prepared to hear such an observation made in | 
a book by Aldous Huxley, whose devotion to science is a matter of 
family tradition as well as of acquired culture, and yet there he is, 
warning against a danger which certainly is not imaginary. As to the 
remarks about human truth, they form one of the many points of view 
presented in the book and do not constitute an argument for general 
faith in it. Wells represents the opposite extreme of the view held 
in the passage quoted above, and he will surely never be accused of 
wanting a faith. He has repeatedly set it forth in his books. But 
he belungs to the pre-War world. Indeed it was before the War that 
his best work in the: popular kind of fiction was done. Then the 
propagandist strain grew in him, and he invented characters who 
could state and re-state the ideas he sponsored as thinker and publicist, 
could in fact incorporate them with their lives. Galsworthy, Bennett, 
Barrie, Shaw, all came‘into the limelight of literature before the War 
brought in its wake those ideas which have practically affected every 
important question in the life of a European. The intimate relations 
of life, child’ psychology, individual idiosyncrasy are now all studied 
carefully so that the knowledge acquired in this way may serve some 
practical end. The relation between the sexes is not now regarded as 
merely personal. Governments have felt themselves called upon to 


1 Point Counter Point, pp. 554-56. 
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undertake more detailed regulation of sexual life in the 
interest of the species. The multifarious changes that have taken 
place and the increased tempo of life which mark off the age from any |. 
on record have rendered this epoch highly transitional, and the literary 
work produced in 1t fully indicates the atmosphere of hurry and experi- 
mentation from which the new generation cannot escape. A further 
reason, already stated, explaining this phenomenon is the absence of 
a definite faith. 

Psycho-analysis' which was a personal equipment with the artist, 
combining the elements of insight and observation, has now been | 
erected into a science by Freud, Jung, Ferenz and Adler, whose 
investigation into the unconscious has led to many remarkable 
experiments in the sphere of Art and Literature. There was a period 
of undue emphasis on psycho-analysis when ideas borrowed from Freud 
and others were hastily dished up in fiction with very little regard for 
the truth of art. This undesirable excess is to be noticed in the works 
of J. D. Beresford, Miss May Sinclair and Miss Rebecca West. D. H. 
Lawrence also carries his analysis now and then too far to preserve the 
artistic harrnony of his work. Such a defect is to be noticed in the 
relations between Birkin and Hermione,” where the subtlety and skill 
employed to set off the one against the other seem a little overdone. 
Psycho-analysis entered as a conscious element into English literature 
with Henry James. He was an American who concerned himself with 
the tone, colour and composition of his stories in the beginning of his 
literary career. His attitude was that of a professional artist which 
he was. Towards the end of the last century he found himself losing 
touch with the literary world where he seemed to fall into disfavour. 
He redeemed his position by ‘‘ What Maisie Knew ” (1897). This 
work marks an important departure in the history of fiction. Maisie’s 
knowledge, to which the reader is given access, slowly, laboriously, as 
she acquired it herself, becomes an illuminating commentary upon her 
character. The knowledge abstractly is not interesting but it becomes 
so viewed in its bearing upon Maisie’s character. James thus transfers 
the centre of interest from physical facts to the echoes they raise in 
the human soul, and with him began an epoch in which the story 


1 “ Pgycho-analysis "’ is only used as a technical term for a specific kind of psycho 
therapeutic treatment. But as the term is now in use in literary criticism, no ellort is here 
made to discover a more sultable expression which will be less objectionable on literary 


grounds, 
2 In“ Women in Love,” 
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element came to be neglected till in the novel of ideas it has practically 
disappeared. 

The interest in psychology which came into prominence with 
Henry James grew more and more under the influence of Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky, whose pre-eminence as psychological novelists is 
universally acknowledged. They were first available in English in 
the beginning of the present century. The characters of Raskolnikov, 
Sonia, Maslova and the Prince, Anna Karenina, etc., stimulated interest 
in the inner consciousness whose movements were now studied with 
closer attention than ever before. 

The example of these literary masters was at any rate more 
salutary and easier to appreciate than the scientific studies inaugurated 
by Freud -and other thinkers which had no immediate good effect on 
literature. The names of the different complexes’ were popularised 
and the merest literary tiro would make use of them giving his work a 
pseudo-scientific air.’ 


(Concluded.) 


l Superiority-Complex, Inferiority-Complex, Narcissus Complex, Oedipus-C omplex, eté. 
2 This forms the Introduction to my work on Recent English Fiction, scme chapters of 
which have already been published in the pages of this’ Journal, 
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II 
PROPORTION OF Bonps TÒ SHARE CAPITAL 


AS already stated, the Industrial Mortgage Bank of India will issue 
4% bonds against the securities of the mortgages handed over to it 
by the several Provincial Institutions. Besides the paid-up share 
capital, the main source of funds for its operation will come from the 
proceeds of its bond issues. An important question which must be 
sattled at this stage is what proportion the bonds issusd by the Bank 
will bear to its capital and reserves. .The sums obtained by a mort- 
gage bank by issuing its bonds are analogous to the deposits received 
by commercial banks. But while the funds of the commercial banks 
ure essentially short term, those of the mortgage banks are not so and 
may, therefore, be appropriately used for granting long term loans, 
-unning for several years. Convention or law dictates that commer- 
cial banks should maintain certain reserves to their liabilities. .In the 
same way convention or law has dictated that an equilibrium should be 
maintained between the bonds in circulation and the outstanding 
ioans. (Generally the fave value of the bonds in circulation should . 
Jever exceed the total amount of the outstanding loans and in addition 
to this the extreme limit of bond issues is fixed at a certain number of 
-imes the paid-up capital, or the paid up capital plus reserves, the total 
volume of bonds in circulation always bearing a fixed proportion to 

she latter. In some cases, instead of stipulating for a fixed ratio 
between outstanding bonds and owned capital, the maximum bond 

‘zssue is limitedto a certain figure.) Mhe underlying idea in laying 

Jown'such provisions is the prevention of excessive issue of bonds and. 
she guarantee of the security of the bond-holder. Mortgage Banks 
whether agricultural, industrial or urban have almost invariably 


* Continued from our last issue. 
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provided for some limitations to the issue of bonds. A study of a re- 
presentative list of 22 agricultural mortgage banks in Germany shows 
that the bonds vary between 17 times the capital and reserves to 7'5 
times, the average being 12 times.1 The recently established Renten- 
bank Kreditanstalt, already referred to, has limited bond issues to six 
fines the paid-up capital which may be increased to 8 times by special 
consent of the Reichsrat. In the case of agricultural mortgage banks 
generally the ratio has varied from 8 to 25 times the paid-up capital. ? 
In the field of urban and industrial credit, however, the limit is more 
conservative. The Industrial Mortgage Bank of Finland, Ltd., has & 
adopted the mit of 1 a the capital aud Yoserves Whe 
Swedish Institute recently devised to furnish middle’ and long term 
credits to industry is to have the right of issuing bonds up to 4 times 
the capital guarantee and the reserve fund to be formed hereafter. * 
The Industrial Mortgage Bank of Saxony has limited its bond issues 
to 75 Million R.M. * and the Spanish Banco Credito Industrial to 150 
million pesetas. 6 In the case of institutions issuing bonds or deben- 
tures, not necessarily mortgage banking institutions, the general rule 
isalso to adopt some kindof limitation of bond issues. The British 
Investment Trusts have generally provisions putting some limit to their 
bond issues. The average of 50 of the leading: British Trusts shows 
bonds to the extent of 89°27% of the total capitalisation or a ratio of 
total stocks outstanding of two to three.’ ‘The American Edge Law 
permits a company established under its provisions to issue debentures 
up to 10 times the aggregate capital and surplus of the issuing 
company. 

There are, no doubt, some cases, where the only limitations are 
those of the bond issues being equal,to the mortgages granted. The 
National Hungarian Farmers Mortgage Institute operates under such 
a provision. But the additional rule fixing the extreme limit of bond 
issues is desirable to enhance the security of the bond holder. The 
recent trend is in favour of putting such a limit as may be observed 
from the case of the Finnish Industrial Mortgage Bank which had 


J. L. Cohen—The Mortgage Bank, p. 144. 

M. T. Herrick—Rural Credits. p. 291, 

è Letter to the writer from the Managing Director of the Bank, dated 6th November 
1934. 
The Economist, Banking Supplement, May 12, 1934, p. 14, 
Statutes of the Saxon Mortgage Bank, Sec. 6 (1). 

The Banker, Jane, 1933, p. 169. 

Lawrence M. Speaker—The Investment Trust, P. 35, 
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originally provided simply that bond issues should be limited to mort- 
gages granted but has now restricted the amount of its bond issues to 
10 times its capital and reserves.’ . 

Itis abundantly clear from the preceding discussion that some 
limitation should be placed on the amount of bond issues to be made 
Jy our proposed All-India Institute. The bonds should be made to 
Dear some definite proportion to its share capital and reserves. It will 
tend to promote the security of the bonds and the confidence of the 
investors. Itis surprising to find Mr. Manu Subeder advocating in 
his Minority Report that any hard and fast proportion of bonds to 
paid-up share capital need not and should not be laid down. Another 
wellknown Indian Banker (Sir S. N. Pockhanawalla‘ also made the 
point before the Central Banking Enquiry Committees that it was 
unnecessary to have any limitation on the debenture capital in relation 
to share capital. All this is contrary to established theory and practice 
and cannot be accepted. 

(In suggesting the fixation of a ratio of bonds to share capital 
in the case of the Indian Institute if should be remembered that the 
greater the proportion of bonds to capital and reserves, the smaller is 
the element of safety. Hence where the risk of investment -is the 
greater, the relation of bonds issued to capital and reserves should be 
lower. Industrial Mortgage Banks cover their loans partly by mobile 
assets and hence must have the relation of bonds issued to capital 
lower than purely and Mortgage Banks which advance against real 
estate. But at the same time it would not be advisable to fix the ratio 
at too low a figure, not only because if is not necessary but also 
because it will hinder the proper functioning of banks for lack of 
funds) The ‘‘ Foreign Experts ’, who assisted the deliberations of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee recommended the ratio of 2:1. 
Dr. Jeidels in the course of the discussions opined that it might . 
just as well be 3:1, if the capital were not less than one crore. But 
the ratio under no circumstances should be higher. The Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee was entirely guided by the 
opinion of Dr. Jeidels in the matter and recommended the adoption 
of the ratio of 2:1. i 

The restriction of bonds to share capital as recommended by the 
experts and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee appears to us to 


l See. 8, Articles of Association (Amended) 1934, | 
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be unnecessarily conservative and severe. ‘We are inclined to think 
that a higher proportion would not only be sound and adequate 
but even necessary so that it might not fall short of the reasonable 
requirements and might not injure the revenue-earning’ position of 
the bank by not providing the necessary turn-over on which expenses 
could be spread out. In the valuable note of dissent of Mr. N. R. 
Sarker, already referred to, it has been suggested that the limit of 5 
times the amount of the share capital may be adopted. This is a fair 
and reasonable limit and may be accepted. „We would only recom- 
mend that the reserves. should also be taken into account, that is, the 
bonds should be limited to 5 times the amount of share capital plu 
reserves. The ratio may be increased later on, if necessary, up to 1 
times the amount of share capital and reserves but should not g 
beyond that,/ z 


STATE PARTICIPATION OF SHARE CAPITAL AND STATE GUARANTEE 
or BONDS 


We have proposed that State aid should be furnished to the Indj 
peculiar conditions of India wé are inclined to believe that Government 
assistance not only in the form of subscription to share capital but also 
in the form of a guarantee of the bonds of the Central Institute will 
be necessary. The Indian investing public are proverbially shy and 
nervous. (In order to make the bonds attractive to them and to draw 
out from them the required capital, it is essential that Government 
should not only hold some shares but should, at least in the beginning, 
guarantee the bonds) Even Dr. Jeidels admits that in the beginning 
the sale will be m easier with Government guarantee. When his 
attention was sufficiently drawn to the peculiar circumstances in India, 
he did not strongly object to a temporary guarantee. „The guarantee 
will be necessary to attract investors not only from within the 
country but also from without it. We have already stressed the 
necessity for tapping the foreign capital market and the guarantee 
is sure to inspire confidence in the foreign ` investors who may 

not otherwise come forward and open their purse-strings. It is 
satisfactory to note that the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 

recommended a guarantee of the interest on the bonds and further 
laid down that the guarantee should be limited to the first issue of 
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bonds or to a certain period of currency of the bond issue, It may, 
however, be urged that such limited guarantee has some drawbacks, 
‘or the difficulty may arise that the public may be unwilling to take up 
subsequent issues when made without any guarantee at all. But it is 
axpected that after a few years, when the public will correctly appre- 
ciate the nature of the organisation and be familiar with its working, 
tbe stimulus of a Government guarantee will not be required to induce 
them to invest. The same thing has happened in Japan and 
alsewhere. . 

In recommending this State participation of share capital and 
State guarantee of the bonds, we have been chiefly guided by the fact 
shat State aid has been a predominant feature in almost all instances 
where specialist institutions have been started either for the financing 
of agriculture or industry. There are numerous instances where the 
State has contributed wholly or partly the capital of agricultural 
mortgage banks or guaranteed their bonds. Even in England the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation received a Government subsidy an 
its debentures were guaranteed by the British Government. It is th 
3ame story with the recently started Industrial Mortgage Banke ir 
Europe. The entire capital of the Saxon Mortgage Bank and 80% o 
the capital of the Hungarian Institution have been contributed by t 
respective Governments while the bonds of the Finnish and the Saxon 
Bank and the “ bank debentures ’’ of the Polish National Economic 
Bank placed on foreign markets enjoy a Government guarantee. The 
debentures of the Japanese Industrial Bank issued abroad were also 
guaranteed by the Government in several instances. In the case of 
the recently floated Industrial Credit Company of Ireland, it was 
provided that the Irish Government would take up all sbares left 
unsubscribed by the public. vA 


BUSINESS oF THE INDUSTRIAL _Morrcaan BANK or INDIA — 


As we have already suggested, the All-India Institute will confine 
itself to the issue of mortgage bonds and will not furnish loans 
direct to the industrial concerns. (The main business of the provincial 
institutes will be the provision of long term amortisation loans to 
industries—joint-stock, co-operative and in some instances even private. 
The loans, as is usual with the post-War industrial mortgage banks in 
Europe, are to be furnished on first mortgages of industrial real estate, 
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land, factory buildings, hydro-electric installations, machinery, plant, 
etc. Certain types of property have been regarded as undesirable 
security for mortgage loans, and mortgage banks, in many cases, 
have been specifically prohibited from lending against such security). 
Theatres, mines, and quarries belong to this category and have been 
excluded from the business of several mortagage banks, for example, 
the French Credit Foncier, ! the Polish National Economic Bank 2 
and the National Mortgage Bank of Argentine. Such properties are 
Incapable of returning money in a regular manner and do not constitute 
a proper basis for the issue of bonds. It wil be unsound for an 
Institution of the type we are contemplating to grant loans against 
such security. Mortgages of ships as basis for the issve of bonds 
will be extremely insecure owing to changes and rapid decrease in 
value and the material difficulty in enforcing claims. Although ship 
mortgage business wasa favourite line with the Industrial Bank of 
Japan and ship mortgage banks have recently been established in 
several European countries, we would like to debar our Industrial 
Mortgage Bank from engaging in such business. 
The proportion which the amount of the loan will bear to the 
‘proved value of the industrial property offered for mortgage wlll have 
tobe carefully determined. The law relating to mortgage banks in 
jevery country has, generally speaking, lald down that the amount of 
‘the loan to be granted should never exceed a certain fixed percentage 
‘of the estimated value of mortgaged properties. In the case of agri- 
cultural mortgage banks the percentage is very liberal and has varied 
from 40 to even 75%.° In the case of the European industrial 
‘mortgage banks, the percentage is distinctly lower- and more conser- 
vative, and has not exceeded 50% and in some vases is aven 80%. 
In fixing the percentage in the case of the Indian set-up, the practice 
prevalent in other countries should serve as the guiding star. (t 
should be stressed that the agricultural mortgage banks make their 
loans entirely on real estate, while industrial mortagage banks lend 
partly on mobile assets, at least on assets not so immobile as in the 
other case? The question of the relative security or insecurity of 






1 Werrick—Rural Credits, p. 120. 

2. Bes the writer’s article ‘‘ The National Economic Bank of Poland ”-—-The Calcutta 

stew, September, 1934. ~ 
mie oe National Mortgage Bank of Greece, the Royal Swedish M ortgage Bank, the Land 
Mortgage Bank of Warsaw, the Hungarian Land Mortage Bank añd the Agricultural 
Mortgage Bank of Columbia have the limit fixed at 50%. In Italy and Belgium the limat 
is 662% and in the Netherland Institutions it is 75%. 
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industrial mortgage banks will engage our attention later on. But at 
the present moment their assets being more mobile, these may be 
considéred to be subject to relatively more rapid depreciation and there 
should be a higher margin of safety here than in the case of agricul- 
tural mortgage institutes. The latter may with comparative safety 
End up to 60% or even 75% of the estimated value of the mortgage 
End, but such a policy will not probably be wise for the industripl 
mortgage banks. 

The amount of the loan should be restricted to a more conserva- 
five proportion of the appraised value of the industrial property offered 
8 security..-But at the same time it must be considered that if the 
Sercentage fixed is too low, it will spell great inconvenience to the 
sorrower who will find it difficult to satisfy his requirement, and it will 
zhus defeat the very purpose for which the Bank has been started. 
We are inclined to believe that consistent with safety to itself and 

zonvenience to the borrower, the amount of the loan made by the 
-ndian Institute should not exceed 50% of the value of the land, 40% 
af the buildings, and 30% of the plant aud machinery. If water 
Dower forms a portion of industrial property,Noans may be made up to 
30% of its estimated value asin the case of the. National Economic 
Bank of Poland. To increase the security, mortgage of additional 
properties may be demanded in any case. Such practice is not 
unknown with the industrial mortgage banks of Europe. 


PURPOSE OF THE MORTGAGE Loans 


(The loans granted by the Provincial Mortgage Institutes should be 

| for extension, modernisation and replacement of plant_and machinery. 
They should play an important part in the rationalisation of industry. 
Reorganisation is urgently called for in a large number of Indian 
industries and our set-up should earnestly devote itself to the financing 
of the reorganisation schemes; The Japanese Industrial Bank has 
filled an important rôle in the rationalisation of Japanese industries in 
recent years.' (lthough the Indian Central Institute will not lend 
direct to the industrial concerns, it will exercise a general supervision 
over the loan operations of the Provincial institutes, and whenever 


1 Fifty-sixsth Report of the Industrial Bank of Japan for the half-year ending December 
31, 1929 
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rationalisation is called for, it should see that primary attention is 
given to the financing of schemes of rationalisatiom 

As regards the provision of initial duane: to industry, in all 
discussions relating g to the establishment of a specialist Institution for 
financing industries in India, it has been urged that the Institution 
should have statutory power not only to furnish long term loans but 
also to take up and underwrite industrial shares and debentures.) 
The majority of the witnesses who appeared before the Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee suggested that the future Industrial Bank of 
India should provide a part at least of the initial block capital of 
industries. The Majority Report preferred not to discuss in detail the 
specific business to be undertaken by the Industrial Corporations 
recommended therein. Mr. Manu Subedar in his Minority Report 
advocated that his All-India Bank should take up preferential capital 
of new concerns up to one-third of the amount subscribed by the 
public as well as debentures. Mr. N. R. Sarker in his minute of 
dissent also laid down that one of the most important functions of 
the Indian Institute should “consist in underwriting and, subscribing 
shares of industrial companies. 

In all these schemes the issue and under writing business has been 
combined with that of making long term loans. The example=of the 
Japanese Instustrial Bank and its forerunner the French Credit 
Mobilier must have exercised a great deal of influence. But if the 
Institute, as we have contemplated it, is to furnish’ long term 
mortgage loans, it will not be desirable to mix it up with issue or 
underwriting business. Nowhere, to our knowledge, has a mortgage 
bank done so. We have made a careful enqiry into the working of 
the recenly established Industrial Mortgage Banks of Europe and we 
have been informed by their authorities that they do not make it their 
business to provide initial capital to industrial concerns by subscrib- 
ing to their shares. The National Economic Bank of Poland, which 
is, however, an omnibus institution dealing in all kinds of mortgage 
and other credits used to provide initial block capital to joint-stock 
companies in this manner. But by an order of the President of the 
Republic, dated the 3rd December, 1930, Act 11 of its Chartier which 
gave it the right of industrial participation was cancelled. The 
Industrial Bank of Japan does indeed combine investment trust 


1 Report of the Board of Directors, N. E» B., for tHe year 1930 (Warsaw, 1951), p. 46. 
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business with that of industrial mortgage but we haye already stressed 
she undesirability of such practice and have indicated it as one of 
she main reasons for rejecting the Japanese model for India. 

It may, however, be argued that if the proposed Indian organisa- 


. tion does not furnish initial block capital, it will but touch only a 


fringe of the problem. But it may be suggested that when the 


«industrial company has raised a certain portion, say 50%, of its share 


capital, it may invest it in land, buildings or machinery which in turn 
may be offered as the basis of a loan from the industrial mortgage 
bank. The subscription or underwriting of industrial shares should 
never be the business of a mortgage bank. 


DURATION oF [INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE Loans 


he ee, 


and medium term. In the case of agricultural mortgage banks, 
areal estate loan runs from 10 to even 75 years. Evidently industrial 
mortgage loans cannot run for 50 or 60 years. Industrial property, 
as already pointed out, is subject to more rapid changes in value, and 
plant and machinery depreciate quickly. In the circumstances,,the 
industrial mortgage banks have nowhere adopted the practice of their 
confrères, the agricultural institutes. The Banco Credito Industrial 
of Spain appears to be the only institution dealing in long term loans 
to industry which advanced for 50 years.’ But this is not at alla 
sound practice for an institution of such type. While on the one 
hand the period for which the loans will be granted should not be 
fixed so long, on the other hand, it should not also be too short to be 
termed reasonably long term. The mortgage loans of the Japanese 
Industrial Bank to industry iuegeneral do not run for periods of more 
than five years. Dr. J. ©. Sinha, following the Japanese Bank, 
suggested in a recent article that the long term loans of the future 
Indian Institution should not be for a longer period than five years.’ 
But five-year loans can never be considered to be reasonably long term 
and if the proposed Indian Institution were confined to the granting 
of such loans, the problem of long term industrial, finance will never 
be solved in India and the whole set-up will be of little practical 
value. Mr. Manu Subedar suggested a period of 10 years but even 


1 The Banker, June, 1933, p. 169. 
2 The Modern Review, January, 1982, p. 56. 
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this is not long enough. rhe practice with all specialist institutions 
designed in recent years for long term financing of industry has 
invariably been to grant loans for periods much longer than five or 
Bye teh ee. won Ee ee eee 
period for long term mortgage loans to industry, as may be observed 
from the instances of the Finnish and the Hungarian Industrial Mort- 
gage Institute. In the case of the Polish National Economic Bank the 
maximum period of redemption of industrial loans was orginally fixed 
at 184 years but if was extended’ to 20 years by a law of 20th 
December, 1982. The ‘‘ Credit for Industry ° which has recently been 
established in England for financing small and medium size industries 
is granting loans for periods ranging from two to twenty years.’ The 
long term industrial loans of the proposed Swedish Institute will be for 
over 10 years and the medium term ones will run from 1 to 10 years.’ 

Our Provincial Institutions, under the circumstances, may very 
well advance for periods of at least 15 years and even 20 years. ‘The 
20-year period should not be exceeded. Industrial property—plant ~ 
and machinery—depreciate pretty rapidly and a longer period may 
wipe away a considerable portion of the value of the security offered. 
The middle term credit may run from 2 to 10 years. 

The long term advances of the institutes should“ have provision for 
amortisation. In the schemes that have hitherto been formulated for 
an Indian Industrial Bank, there does not appear to be one which 
provides for amortisation. (The system of amortisation is extremely 
needful and beneficial to all borréwers of long periods. It eases their 
burden and enables them to pay off the loan gradually by the slow 
returns of business? It has been aptly observed: ‘‘ Without it every 
real estate credit system is an incomplete and fragile scaffold, deceiving 
the public and endangering the welfare of any nation.’’* 

There are two principal methods by which an amortisable loan 
may be extinguished, those of the German Landschafts and the 
French Credit Foncier. Under the latter system, @he annuity deter- 
mined by the length of the credit and the agreed rate of interest 
remains the same during the entire period of the loan and is usually 
paid in semi-annual instalments This is the system that has generally 
been adopted by the industrial mortgage banks, and in the case of 


1 The Times, Trade and Eagineering Supplement, Banking Section, June 30, 1934. p. 8. 
2 The Economist, Banking Supplement, May ‘2, 1984, p. 14. 
8 Royer, quoted by Herrick-—Rural Credits, p. 22. 
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India, the loans granted by the Provincial Institute may also be made 
repayable in annuities in semi-annual instalments. These annuities 
will be made up of interest, amortisation and cost of administration 
An additional payment may also be demanded in the form of risk 
amounting to, say, 4%, as in the case of the Provincial Mortgage Bank 
of Saxony. 


DEPOSITS AND SHORT TERM LOANS 


Mortgage banks as a rule are prohibited from encroaching on the 
| territory of commercial banks. On the one hand; they cannot receive 
: deposits and on the other they must not grant credits except ĝin 
mortgage. The question of receiving deposits and of the provision 





of short term funds for industry has been frequently raised. in 
connection with the functions of the proposed Indian Institute and 
also came up before the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 
.A prominent Indian Banker told the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee that the Industrial Corporation might receive deposits for 
periods of not less than three years. The Cemmittee itself also 
| fro the idea of taking'long term deposits by the Provincial 
Industrial Corporations, proposed by them. 
y f But we are inclined to believe that it will not be a legitimate 
unction of industrial mortgage banks to invite and accept deposits 
| {whether long or short term. It would not only be a competition with 
isting joint-stock” banks but it would also be outside its proper 
sphere. The cases where mortgage institutes have been permitted - 
to receive deposits are very few and even there the amount has been 
limited. The Industrial Mortgage Banks of Europe, so we have 
been informed by their authérities, do not receive any deposits at 
all.’ | 
(As regards the question of granting short term loans, there are 
two aspects from which it may be viewed. First, mortgage institutes 
have frequently funds not required for immediate investment. These 
funds, it is suggested, may be permitted to be utilized for short term 
loans. „And secondly, industrial enterprises which have mortgaged 
their real estate to them are likely to find it difficult. to raise their 
working capital from the ordinary channels. In the circumstances, 


? etter to the writer from the Managing Director of the Industrial Mortgage Bank of 
Finland, dated the 6th November, 1934. 
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it may perhaps be necessary for the industrial mortgage bank to 
furnish working capital to industry. 

Tt is undoubtedly desirable that.the two functions of making long 
and short term loans should be segregated and vested m entirely 
Aifferent institutions) In a few cases mortgage banks have no doubt 
7 Seen known to cultivate the business of short term loans with some 
restrictions. The two striking examples in this respect are the 
Municipal Mortgage Bank of Finland and the Credit Foncier cf France. 
But generally speaking neither the agricultural mortgage institutes, 
nor the recently established industrial mortgage banks in Europe 
make if their busmess to advance short term funds or working 
capital. The Managing Director of the Industrial Mortgage Bank of 
Finland informs wus that the institution does not engage in ordinary 
banking business nor does it furnish working capital to industry. 

the free funds of the mortgage institute are sometimes permitted 
to. be invested temporarily in certain listed bills and securities 
or utilized in purchasing their own bonds and even making loans on 
certain specified securities. The Industrial Mortgage Institute of 
Hungary is a case in point... While we cannot advocate with 
Mr. Manu Subedar that the Industrial Bank of India will advance 
short term loans to mdustry, we would suggest that the free funds of 
the Institute should be invested temporarily in the same way as those of 
the Hungarian Bank. The working capital of industry should bel 
obtained partly from paid-up share capital and partly from thei 
commercial banks. ,As regards the question that industrial concerns 
which have mortgaged their real assets to the mortgage institute may 
find it difficult to raise their working capital from the ordinary banks, 
it may be interesting to point out fhat no such difficulty has been 
experienced by the Finnish industries which have offered their fixed 
assets as security to the Finnish Mortgage Bank. 







ve 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE Businrss OF THE MORTGAGE [INSTITUTE 


What would be the field of operation of the proposed Indiam 
Institute ? Will its sphere be limited to non-competitive lines of 
industry ? Will it avoid small industries ? These are questions 
which should now engage our attention. 


1 Articles of Association, para. 51. See the writer’s article “‘ The National Hungarian 
Industrial Mortgage Institute ''—The Calcutta Review, July, 1934. 
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` Dr. Jeidels and the other ‘‘ foreign experts ” following him were 
definitely of the opinion that the business of the Indian Industrial 
Corporation should be restricted to non-competitive lines of industry. 
An Industrial Corporation, financially assisted by Government, writes 
Dr. Jeidels in his memorandum, must not enter competitive fields of 
industry but should be restricted to “ the field of pioneer enterprise of © 
non-competitive character, the opening up of mineral resources and 
large public utilities, principally electrical power schemes.’’’ It should 
bə restricted to such fields not only because they are non-competitive 
or almost so but also because ‘‘ in order to establish the reputation of 
such industrial corporation, one ought to start with something assured 
of success, avoiding the risk which naturally lies in such ventures as 
glass, pottery, electric goods and chemicals, ete.” In discussing 
Mr. N. R. Sarker’s note, Dr. Jeidels and the other experts made it 
quite plain that they viewed with alarm any suggestion that the 
Industrial Bank would extend its operations to a large variety of 
industries.’ 

The position taken by the foreign experts is quite untenable. It 
was also rejected by the Ceniral Banking Enquiry Committee. The 
Industrial Mortgage Banks, after the pattern of which we have 
suggested that the Indian Bank should be set up, have in every case 
been endowed with some form of State aid, including State participa- 
tion of share capital. But nowhere has any attempt been made to 
restrict by statute the operations of such banks to the class of business 
as recommended by the “Experts.” A perusal of theit annual reports 
makes it abundantly clear that they finance every kind and every 
branch of industry. Iron and metal, chemical, woollen, cot silk, 
printing and publishing, paper, foodstuff, china, toy and brick 
industries are some of the most important to be assisted by the 
Hungarian Institute.* The Saxon, the Finnish and even the Polish 
institutions have similarly financed a wide variety of industries. No 
limit has also been imposed on the character of the business to be 
engaged in by the more recent specialist institutions which have been 
or will soon be established under the auspices of the State, such as 
the Industrial Credit Co. of Ireland and the Swedish Institute for 


1 Report of the Indian Central Ranking Enquiry Committee, Vol. I, Part I, p. 639. 

2 Discussions with Foreign Experts—-Indian Central Banking ‘Enquiry Committee 
Vol. IV, p. 231, p. 237. ; 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 341-42. 

1 Report of the National Hungarian Industrial Mortgage Institute, 1931. 
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industrial finance. In Italy, although State-aided institutions have 
been started for granting long and middle term credits fo public 
works and public utility undertakings, the Istituto Mobiliare 
Italiano was also created in 19381 to be entrusted with the financing of 
industrial concerns generally.’ | 

Any attempt to restrict the programme of the future Industrial 
Mortgage Bank of India to public utility companies and non-competi- 
tive lines of industry will not only defeat the very purpose for which 
it has been created but will also be fraught with disastrous conse- 
quences in that proper diversification of risks will not be achieved. 

As regards the question of assistance to small industries, the 
opinion of the foreign experts was definitely against it. But we are 
inclined to think that our morigage institute should cater for the long 
term needs of all kinds of organised industries, large, medium and 
small. Such a policy will. undoubtedly secure diversification not only 
according to the nature of the industry but also according to its size. 
The practice of the Saxon and Hungarian Institutes tends to support 
our view in this respect) The Industrial Bank of Japan has not also 
confined its assistance ‘to large industries, as the foreign experts 
erroneously believed, but has liberally assisted small and medium 
sized industries as well in post-War years.” There will be many 
practical difficulties in working a separate institution in India for 
financing small enterprisse in addition to the set-up contemplated by 
us. The contention that the interests of the smaller enterprises 
will be neglected by an institution of the type recommended may be 
disposed of by suggesting that the directors of the Provincial Institutes 
should include representatives of smaller industries who will look 
to their particular interests. The directors might be of two types, 
Class A and Class B, the latter to include the representatives of the 
smaller industries. 


APPRAISAL 


Accurate appraisal is a very important problem with mortgage] 
banks. Everything depends on the proper valuation of the property 
offered for mortgage and the margin of safety allowed, since this 
constitutes the security not only of the bond-holder but also of the- 


1 The Statist, July 15, 1988, p. 91, and Oct. 21, 1933, p. 548. 
2 Herbert Bratter—Japanese Banking, p. 181. Also Sixtieth Report of the Industrial 
- Bauk of Japan for the half-year ending December 31, 1931. 
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bank itself. The bank must be very strict in the examination of the 
industrial property to be mortgaged. Different kinds of industrial 


|property have to be valued in different ways, and separate appraisers 


ł 


i 


‘may~“have to be employed for that purpose. Thus the Finnish 
iInstitution has employed different ‘‘ assessors °” for valuing buildings 
Jand machinery, for landed and forest property and for water power. 
“The appraisers should not only concentrate their attention on present 
“market values but should- also take a broad view of the general 
prospects of the industry, in future, 

sche All-India Bank would require some machinery for examining 
the mortgages offered but this need not be elaborate. It will rely to 
a great extent upon the Judgment of the borrowing banks which give 
thy additional pledge. ŅIt is the Provincial Institutes which have to 
ploy a well-equipped staff of experts statisticians, businessmen, 

a i É j 1 
AY wets, engi neers, accountants ond €eonolisty The Directorate may 
Y be so selected as to inclūđe sme experts. The staff of experts will 
sift out the desirable proposals from among the many applications for 
loans, will assess properly the various forms of industrial property 
offered as mortgage and will also make full enquiriee concerning 
‘* finance, production, sales and market capacity and personnel ” of the 
business applying for loans. Industrial concerns having a fairly 
satisfactory trading record over a period of years, in a sound financial 
position and well managed at the time of application should be 
primarily assisted. Every facility should be given to those that have 
already succeeded in building up business to a certain point so that 
further progress may be made possible. Special attention is to be 
‘given to the financing of rationalisation schemes. The financing of 
.newly established concerns should not be too strictly prohibited. A 
new industry should not be viewed with instinctive suspicion and 
turned down at once. Every proposition should be judged on its 
own merits. 











\~/ SPECIAL PRIVILEGES AND SAFEGUARDS 


The Bank is to be surrounded with special privileges and safe- 
(guards as is usual with mortgage institutes, whether agricultural or 
‘industrial. The rights of such institutes have to be very carefully 
‘protected in the interest of the bond-holders. The bonds which are 
the main source out of which they derive their necessary funds have 
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to be popularised among the investing public and extraordinary 
| facilities have, therefore, to be’ accorded to the banks to collect their 
dues. The process allowed for realizing arrears of interest and 


t 
i 





annuity has to be particularly quick and effective. In all cases they 
| have been endowed with the right to take drastic proceedings against 
\a delinquent borrower. On appeal the Courts must also give their 
decision swiftly and summarily, the records of the mortgage bank 
constituting indisputable evidence. The Bank has frequently 
’ of the . mortgaged 
properties.’ ~The claims of the Bank take precedence over all other 
claims. No third party can acquire any claim over the prcperties and 
assets mortgaged by the borrowing concern. The Indian Institute 
should be endowed with similar rights and safeguards so that 
it may function well. „In every case the buildings, machines, tools, 
implements, etc., which have been offered for mortgage must be insured 
against damage by fire, earthquake or any other casualty with an 
Insurance company approved of by the lending Provincial Bank. Audit 
and revaluation of assets must be permitted at any time. „As regards the 
right of the borrower to repay his loan before the appointed time, he 
may be permitted to. do if but a stipulation should be made that a 
notice of repayment should be given and a redemption fee should be 
paid as is demanded by the English Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 
It must be remembered that the Bank will have its own liability for 
its bond issues, and having regard to that it should not allow 
non-contractual payment to be readily made but it should fix a 
redemption fee sufficient to be commensurate with the cost of the 
funds it employs. 


the right to be appointed ‘‘ sequestri curator ’ 


CENTRAL REGISTER OF INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGES 


(The framing of a Central Register of Industrial Mortgages as is to 
be found in Hungary is a condition precedent to the establishment of 
an Industrial Mortgage Bank for India. Without such a register, it 
‘will not be possible for the Bank to know immediately whether it is 
advancing actually against a first mortgage. The existence of prior 
mortgages, 1f not known, will detract from the value of the property 
and thus injure the interests of the Bank. It is essertial for the 


i See the writer's article“ The National Hungarian Industrial Mortgage Institute,” 
—The Calcutta Review, July, 1934. y 
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development of a proper system of mortgage credit that safeguards 
“ should be introduced against the mortgaging of the same piece of 
property several times without disclosing the fact of any prior mortgage 
to later lenders) A great check to such abuses in the sphere of agricul- 
tural inortgage credit is furnished by the ‘' Grundbuch ” of Germany. 
it is a real estate register, registering the property relationship and the 
“ debi burden of every piece of land. It is open for inspection to all 
interested parties and embodies the principle of priority over all other 
rights entered subsequently. Following Germany, most Central 
European countries have developed a complete machinery for register- 
‘ing mortgages In a Grundbuch. „À Central Register of Industrial Mort- 
gages, embodying dll the details of ownership, rights of third parties, 
ete., is likely to be much more advantageous than the ‘* purge ’’ method 
of the ‘‘ Credit Foncier ’’ of France. According to this method, adver- 
tisements are made in papers inviting objections from possible credi- 
tors to a proposed loan on the mortgage of real estate. It is no doubt 
speedy and safe and at the same time dispenses with the necessity of 
fresh legislation. But it exposes intending borrowers to a blaze 
of unwelcome publicity and is not, therefore, likely to be relished 
by them. The experience in India under the State Aid to 
Industries Acts when objections to applications of loans have similarly 
been invited by advertisement in newspapers and Government Gazettes 
has not at all been happy and does not warrant a repetition of the 
same system in the Mortgage Bank. All these considerations have 
impressed us in favour of instituting a Central Register in every 


ét 


province. 


RELATIVE INSECURITY OF INDUSTRIAL MORTGAGE BANKS 


The extension of the principles of mortgage banking to the field of 
industrial credit has not been favourably received in some quarters ; and 
the establishment of industrial mortgage banks which will grant long 
term loans on mortgage of industrial real property, machinery, plant, 
factory buildings, ete., has been viewed with considerable misgivings. 

_ Agricultural land is as good as permanent and seldom undergoes depre- 
` ciation so quickly and so considerably as to wipe out the security. 
Industrial property is, however, subject to more rapid depreciation than 
" agricultural real estate. Owing to changes in value and ‘rapid depre- 
ciation, industrial plant and machinery which are used as bases for the 
issue of industrial mortgage bonds have been considered very 
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Insecure. pub it must be pointed out that agricultural property is sub- 
ject to fluctuations and trade cycles and depressions even much more 
than industrial property. In recent years the magnitude of fluctua- 
tions in agricultural rent and prices has been indeed enormous. The 
phenomenal rise during the Great War was quickly followed after 1920 
by a catastrophic fall in the whole world of agriculture. An interesting 
feature of the recent world-wide economic crisis was that the fall of 
agricultural prices was relatively greater than that of manufactured 
goods. Agricultural property in the recent depression has undergone 
depreciation of value much more serious than industrial. The collapse 
of agricultural prices has been so severe that there is a striking ten- 
dency among several banks primarily designed for furnishing agricul- 
tural mortgage credit to invest increasingly in urban real estate. An 
outstanding example is that of the French ‘ ‘ Credit Foncier.” 

An industrial mortgage bank has one single advantage of consider- 








can distribute its risks of investment much better amongst widely 
differen s of undertakings. Every kind and every sizeof indus 
enterprise may be represented in its investments. Again, in the 

se of the Industrial mia Institutes the duration of the Toan and /- ` 
griculfural banks. The percentage of the estimated value of the pro- 
perty up to which a loan can be advanced is also fixed on a more uz” 
conservative basis. Taking all these things into consideration, we are 
inclined to think that an Industrial Mortgage Bank is not less secure 
than an agricultural motgage institution. The recent. experiment with 
industrial mortgage banking that has been madein Saxony, Finland 
and Hungary has been.attended with considerable success and clearly 
demonstrates that such a type of institution is not only safe but is also 
a financial mechanism of considerable utility. Losses on mortgage 
loans made by the banks in every case have been either nil or insigni- 
ficant, while the borrowing industrial enterprises have been highly 
benefited.’ 

There is a permanent need of this type of loan. Even in Europe, 
where the capital market is highly organized and capital is neither shy 
nor unavailable, industries of a certain size or of a certain type, though 
perfectly sound, have met with great difficulties in obtaining their 






- 1 See the writer’s article ‘f Industrial Mortgage Banks ''—The Calcutta Review, June, 
July and September, 1934, 
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necessary long term finances. In much poorer countries as India, 
where capital is proverbially shy and the market for ib is unorganized 
ər non-existent, industrial undertakings have to face yet greater diffi- 
culties in securing their capital and in a great many cases have to be 
kept back for want of it. Industrial mortgage banks are designed to 
satisfy this need which is always present in our economic society. 

The establishment of a Specialist Institution for financing indus- 
tries in India has been resisted by non-Indian opinion on the alleged 
sround that attempts at specialised industrial banking were made in 
the past and the experiment had definitely failed. -A large number of 
institutions sprang up, no doubt, during the post- War years in every part 
of India, styling themselves as ‘‘ Industrial Banks.’’ But curiously 
enough, although they called themselves such, none of them had any 
claim to that title. Truly speaking, they were neither ‘f industrial ”’ 
nor even banks. No attempt was ever made in the past to establish 
or work an institution in India for financing industries, which was 
well equipped, well managed and conceived on truly scientific lines. 
Even the Tata Industrial Bank which attracted considerable attention 
and was even taken as a model by the Industrial Commission was 
conducted on lines which clearly showed complete ignorance or lack of 
an understanding of the basic principles of industrial financing. It is 
not surprising that it had to come to grief and give up its industrial 
business within a few yeras of its establishment. The Organisation 
that we have in mind has no resemblance to these so-called ‘‘ industrial 
banks ” of the past and we consider it to be not only theoretically 
sound but also of considerable practical utility. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF DEMOCRACY 


DHArRaM Bir Voura (B.8c., Hons.) 
a 3 


RTHODOX democracy has proved itself miserably unequal to the 
exigencies of modern government. The doctrines of the nine- 
teenth century liberals, dearly cherished by progressive indivi- 
duals all the world over, have brought chaos rather than progress to 
civilized nations. Hverywhere, the principle of laissez-faire stands 
discredited and the old war cry of “ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” 
leaves men celd. Everywhere democratic forms of government, once 
hailed as the greatest political advance in human affairs, are suspect. 
D The inefficiency of democracy first became noticeable in its econo- 
mic aspect. One of the fundamental dogmas of the liberal school 
was that individuals should be left free to handle their properiy accord- 
ing to their private wishes. This principle was productive of undeni- 
ably good results during the greater part of last century when industry 
was in its early stages of development. The population in all countries 
was then largely settled upon the land and was little affected by the 
rising tide of industrialism. Capitalists could turn their wealth to any 
purpose without causing the least hardship to the common people. The 
only class to suffer were the labourers, but their misery was more than 
counterbalanced by the general prosperity which pervaded the indus- 
trial world. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, however, capitalism had 
developed to such an extent as to vitally influence large masses of 
people. At the same time, the popularization of democracy enabled 
these masses to become articulate and to demand that industry shall 
not override their interests. Thus, the capitalists were bound, sooner 
or later, to govern their actions not solely by the motive of private 
profit but by a consideration of the common good. In other words, 
democracy-was-coming-into conflict with one of its own children—the 
principle of laissez-faire. 

How this conflict would have shaped itself if war had not inter- 
vened will never be known. The war, however, brought about a wide- 
spread abandonment of the laissez-faire theory. The dislocation in 
trade resultant upon the war necessitated the development of various 
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essential industries In all the belligerent countries, irrespective of 
the suitability or otherwise of local- conditions. Clearly this 
overlapping required to be eliminated if the pre-war cosmopoli- 
tan economy was to be restored. But such elimination would 
have entailed much travail in the countries concerned and 
was, therefore, not carried into effect. On the other hand, the States 
themselves undertook to contro] and direct those portions of the capital- 
ist system which happened to fall within their boundaries. This proce- 
dure was facilitated by the fact that all the nations had had to submit 
to wholesale commandeering during the war years ; so that the trans- 
ference of the capitalist system from private to national hands was 
accepted as a matter of course. , 

Only in Britain, France, and the United States was an effort 
made to carry on with laissez-faire capitalism. Between 1922 and 
1928, in fact, the pre-war economic cosmopolitanism was more or less 
restored in the financial sphere. But the peoples. who had been struck 
the hardest by the war refused to accept this financial leadership, 
because they feared a repetition of the chaos and destruction which had 
overtaken the world in 1914. This fear was clearly expressed in their 
votes after the war, parties professing uncompromising nationalism, 

~ both in politics and in industry, receiving the greatest support. In the 

face of such a mood on the part of Europe’s millions, Britain and 

' France could scarcel y hope to achieve a reconstruction of the pre-war 

wv | cosmopolitanism ; and their signal failure in the effort sounded the 
death-knell of lazssez faire. 

However, the war has nothing essential to do with the abandon- 
ment of the luissez-faise theory. For, as we have already observed, 
laissez-faire was beginning to come into conflict with political demo- 
cracy even before the nineteenth century had ended. So long, as 
people were not directly affected by private capitalism, they had no 
objection to it. But with the growth of industrialism a time’ was 
bound to come when the capitalists would find the ‘‘ general will” 
running contrary to their own desires (for private interest and the 
common good are, at least to a partial extent, mutually exclusive 
terms.) Thus laissez-faire would undoubtedly have become irksome to 
the people and they would ultimately have found means to do away 

. withit. All that the war did was to expedite this consummation. 

Thus one of the most cherished principles of nineteenth century 

democracy has failed to survive the age in which it first received 
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definite expression. It held good, or at least was thought to hold good, 
for conditions of elementary industrialism ; but is utterly untenable in 
a regime of advanced technology. For the more powerful machinery 
becomes, the more vitally and extensively does it influence tha human 
race at large, and the more clearly are the defects of the system under 
which it is run brought out. Laissez-faire, in fact, was a fallacious 
theory ever since it was propounded ; but it required a good deal of 
industrial advancement to make the fallacy sufficiently obvious to the 
common man. ) 

That a realization of the obnoxiousness of laissez-faire capitalism 
is not confined to the non-democratic peoples is demonstrated by the 
increasing restrictions which are being applied to large-scale industries 
in Britain, France and the United States. The slump of 1929 brought 
home even to the most stubborn protagonists of nineteenth century 
liberalism the terrible dangers arising from unregulated industrialism. 
For whatever the ultimate cause of Trade Cycles may be, it is certain 
that the irrational alternations of over-confidence and under-confidence 
in industrial prospects have a good deal to do with that cause. And 
it is precisely such alternations that laissez-faire generates, thereby 
Involving millions and millions of human beings in dark misery. The 
stupendous unemployment that followed the slump naturally shook the 
faith of men in democratic institutions, and discontent ran high. In 
Germany, indeed, actual revolution took place, and democracy was 
completely repudiated. Even in Britain and France, notable changes 
were carried into effect: Government took an active part in trying to 
adjust the economic machinery with a view to mitigating the severities 
of the slump. America was the last to interfere with industry, but 
the delay was more than made up by the rigour of the control applied. 
Tn all these countries, which had so far professed an unqualified 
belief in laissez-faire, capitalists found their movements increasingly 
regulated and restricted by the State. 

We have so far been considering democracy only in its economic 
aspect. Turning now to its political aspect, we are confronted with 
an equally dejecting state of affairs. An uneducated and ignorant 
electorate continually comes in the way of a correct solution of urgent 
questions and prevents decisions being taken at the opportune moment. 
Political parties which seriously aim at guiding the country along 
rational lines can rarely enlist the support of the masses, which are 
more influenced by an appeal to emotion than by a call to reason, 
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Consequently tbose who succeed in getting elected are usually un- 
scrupulous demagogues with no ability to cope with the problems 
that confront them—problems which demand not merely dispassionate 
thought but a deep knowledge of economics and politics. Even when 
a candidate for election possesses real ability in addition to demagogic 
talents, he cannot hope to do much useful work after election. For 
his suggestions and proposals, however commendable intrinsically, 
are only too likely to be swept aside by the ignorant emotionality of 
the other members. M. Alderton Pink relates how mass sentiment 
in France and the United States resulted in the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the Lausanne Conference proposed for a consideration of the 
Reparations problem in 1932; the ministers of the two couutries, 
indeed, were fully aware of the urgency of the matter but public 
opinion—as usual entirely uninformed—deterred them from collaborat- 
ing with the other Powers which were to be represented ab the 
Conference. When at last the Conference was held, ignorant 
electorates again paralysed their representatives and effectively pre- 
vented the evolution of any satisfactory agreement. 

Political democracy also renders the taking of rapid decisions 
impossible. Every new situation in national or international affairs 
has to be submitted to the Judgment of Parliament, and by the time 
a decision is reached, circumstances may have changed so much as to 
make it inapplicable. The quality of the decision is, of course, a 
separate matter. On occasions calling for rapid action, therefore, 
dilatory Parliamentary procedure has invariably been abandoned. 
The latest example is furnished by the present French Government, 
which, in view of a critical foreign situation, has vested extraordinary 
| powers in the Premier, M. Daladier. The British Government, also, 
has often had to act lately without consulting Parliament, despite the 
persistent protests of Mr, Attlee and his group. 

Thus, in the political field also, orthodox democracy has mani- 
fested its unsuitability for modern conditions; it has failed utterly 
to deal with the problems and exigencies of a world which is becoming 
increasingly complex. 

There has arisen, therefore, a widespread apathy and even 
hostility towards democratic institutions. The man in the street is 
distrustful of democracy because if cannot give him economic 
security ; the intellectual person has lost faith in democracy because 
of its general inefficiency, both in the economic and in the political 
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fields. Thus all classes are turning to the newer and more vital 
doctrines which have acquired a challenging importance during the 
course of a mere generation. Everywhere, men are transferring 
their allegiance from Parliamentary democracy to Fascism or Com- 
munism. Democracy has ceased to command any respect, even from 
the peoples among whom it still exists. 

If this situation continues for any considerable period, democracy 
is bound to be exterrninated by the newer creeds. The ideals of liberty 
which inspired men a century ago will find no support and authori- 
tarianism will become the rule. Small cliques will acquire power in 
all countries and, by ruthless reginientation and propaganda, keep 
entire millions in abject subjugation. Irresponsible autocrats will, 
through systematic indoctrination, subordinate to their purposes count- 
less multitudes made submissive by bio-chemical manipulation. In 
the face of such a terrible prospect, it clearly becomes the duty of those 
who believe in liberty to revive the faith of ‘democratic’ peoples in 
liberal institutions and to keep them from joining the ranks of the 
‘reactionaries. 

It is obvious, however, that it would not do to ask the people to 
accept the traditional institutions of democracy ; for they have become 
fully convinced of the inefficacy of these institutions. ‘The problem is 
to modify these institutions to suit existing conditions and then to 
demonstrate their intrinsic worth. But if we are to do this, we 
must be prepared drastically to revise the old conceptions of liberal- 
ism; we must remember that these conceptions were meant to 
apply primarily to the conditions of the nineteenth century and had 
nothing infallible about them. Democracy is essentially a philosophy 
of liberty, and the preservation of liberty should be our guiding motive 
in any reconstruction of democracy. But we must be careful to 
distinguish between genuine liberty and merely superficial liberty ; 
allowing ourselves to be bound by the former but ruthlessly discarding 
the latter. 

Keeping this qualification in view, let us see how democracy is to 
be enabled to regain the popular confidence and enthusiasm. We 
have already noticed that in the political sphere, the main defects of 
democracy are inefficient government and incapable governors. How 
can we raise the quality of government without prejudicing the cause 
of liberty ? In general, democratic government is based upon three 
institutions—-the electorate, the Parhdment, and the Cabinet, and all 
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three contribute to the efficiency of the ultimate process of govern- 
ment, On the electorate devolves the all-iraportant task of selecting 
the country’s representatives—representatives from amongst whom the 
Ministry is selected. The nineteenth century liberals believed that 
the more extensive the franchise, the more effectively would public 
opinion be reflected in the Parliament. This belief was obviously based 
on the idea that all individuals took an active interest in large-scale 
politics and further that the political opinions of these individuals 
were evolved from personal reactions to the political atmosphere. 
The first premise is profoundly fallacious, while the second may be 
allowed some validity for the conditions of the nineteenth century. 
In our age, however, politics have become so utterly complex that the 
ordinary person, whose knowledge is severely circumscribed, cannot 
possibly form any rational opinion on the vast majority of questions 
with which he is called upon to deal. Moreover, the tremendously 
enhanced power of propaganda which influential individuals and 
parties have come to possess results in common people thoughtlessly v 
echoing the opinions of these interested parties. Electoral contests, 


therefore, are decided not by the so-called. general willie 


but by the relative efficacy of party slogans. The liberty which 
people possess of recording their individual opinions through ~ 
votes is largely nominal; it is one of the trappings of democracy 
and should be looked upon accordingly. The system of voting 
should be so modified as to confer real liberty upon the electorate. 
To this end, it is necessary to recognize the fact that the majority 
of people are not fitted by nature to interest themselves in national 
politics. To enfranchise such people merely encourages corrupt 
sxploitation of the electorate by unscrupulous parties. Instead of 
zontinually widening the franchise, therefore, democracies should 
sake steps to exclude the apathetic masses from the] vote: a result 
which can be very effectively achieved by making it necessary for 
she vote to be applied for and by making the method of application 
30 troublesome as to deter the uninterested. This would do a great 
Jeal to rationalize party propaganda. But to ensure the satisfactory 
jiscontinuance of cheap demagogy, it would be necessary to go a step 


“urther ard limit the franchise to those who possessed a certain degree 


of education. ` Finally to prevent incapable persons from finding a place 


n Parliament, a sufficiently deep knowledge of economics and politics 
should be required of all candidates seeking election to the national 
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legislature. If this triple reform is carried out in pressnt-day demo- 
cracies, an unprecedented increase in govermental efficiency will be- 
observed; though, of course, without reacting on liberty, for the 
electorate would be in a better position to consider the alternative 
political programmes and decide between them according to their 
judgment. To ensure a reasonable measure of liberty of judgment, 
however, a severe curtailment of propaganda would have to be 
effected. So long as the newspaper and the radio can mould public 
opinion according to their private choice, the liberty of the~ electorate 
is bound to remain purely illusive. True democracy demands that} w 
unscrupulous propaganda be ruthlessly suppressed. 

Coming now to the sphere of actual administration, we have to 
remember that democracies find themselves in difficulty when dealing 
with political urgencies or with economie problems. In the first case, 
the cumbrous process of parliamentary discussion comes in the way 
of a rapid and effective decision. Ministers can take hardly any 
step without first securing the assent of Parliament and cannot follow 
a bold, consistent policy. If they ever act on their own initiative, 
they are accused of high-handedness and psople begin to’ feel their 
liberties to be in danger. But itis well to remember that’ continual 
interference with a Minister’s actions is not synonymous with liberty. 
Once a Minister has been selected, itis only fair that he should be 
given a chance to carry out his duties without being persistently 
heckled. Moreover, a reformed system of franchise and candidature 
should ensure the election of really capable Ministers who could be 
relied upon not to misuse their powers. Parliament, however, would 
retain its right to periodically examine the conduct of Ministers. 
This would keep Ministers within appropriate bounds while not unduly 
hampering their movements. 

Modern democracies have failed tragically in the sphere of econo- 
mic administration also. ‘Till lately, if was not considered desirable 
even to attempt an interference with commercial and~ financial condi- 
tions; but, as we have already seen, circumstances have forced them 
to abandon this policy of indifference. Still, however, a lingering 
faith in laissez-faire prevents effective action and industry continues 
to function contrary to the interests of large masses of people. The 
working class has no security of employment and the disharmonies 
of private capitalism continue to involve millions in periodical misery. 
A system of regulated private enterprise is'clearly indicated under the 
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circumstances and has long been advocated by the most distinguished 
economists. But before such regulation can be achieved, democratic 
administrators must recognize that laissez-faire, in conferring economic 


liberty upon one section of the people, withholds it from a much larger . 


section. Since true democracy aims above all at an equitable distri- 
bution of liberty, laissez-faire as now practised should be rigorously 
eschewed. We should not hesitate to limit the freedom of the 
magnates of industry so that the masses may be provided with econo- 
mic security; for economic security is the foundation stone on which 
all liberty rests. 

The dictatorial states have, indeed, succeeded in tremendously 
enhancing the economic security of the working classes, without 
disseminating a proportionate degree of liberty. And this forcibly 
brings home to us the perversity of their methods. For although 
economic security is undoubtedly preferable to civil liberty, it has 
little value if entirely divorced from the latter. In fact bare economic 


security cannot for any length of time satisfy any but the lowest type. 


of human being. (The problem for democracies, therefore, is to 
manage the economic system in such a way as to ensure for everybody 
a reasonable amount of security coupled with a reasonable amount of 
liberty? Obviously, this cannot be done by the rigid planning 
practised in dictatorial countries. Some sort of planning, how- 
ever, is necessary if the multiplicity of capricious and unregulated 
decisions of private capitalists is to be prevented from reacting 
disastrously on the nation as a whole. 

Sir Arthur Salter, in his book ‘‘The Framework of an Ordered 


Society,” has shown how the advantages of economic planning can be 


enjoyed without prejudicing the cause of liberty. He suggests that 
the various national industries, which are already approaching the 
stage of complete internal integration, should delegate representatives 
to a National Economic Board for the purpose of formulating, under 
the general supervision of Parliament, a comprehensive economic 


at, the Board would apply itself to the business of appropriately 
administering that policy. In this. way, individual industrialists 
could be prevented from being guided entirely by the profit motive, 
and would have to adjust their movements so as to conform with the 


-common good. At the same time, Parliament would no longer have 


to spend a valuable portion of its time in fixing the details of economic 


„policy for the entire nation. After the policy has been finally arrived ` 
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policy—-a task, moreover, for which it is not at all fitted. The 
essential virtue of the scheme, however, is that industry is directed 
to the public interest without depriving the industrialists of their 
liberty of action; for although they are not left entirely to their own 
- deyices, they unquestionably retain the essence of liberty, as truly 
conceived, 

Some such reform as this is essential if democracy is to be 
rehabilitated in the estimation of modern peoples. If, further, 
it is coupled with the more purely political reforms indicated earlier, 
democracy may yet regain the vitality and the compelling attractive- 
ness which it once possessed. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


SuBALCHANDRA Biswas, B.A. 


The kaleidoscopic changes in European politics are seen times out of 
number. The international situation has been moving“fast since the 
Munich Pact which is pregnant with grave consequences in the future. 
Germany. is growing from strength to strength by ‘ Anschluss * and by the 
cession of Czechoslovakia to the third Reich. 

The present trend of British foreign policy is diced in such a way 
as to maintain the British empire against any possible menace in urope, 
Africa and Asia, In England there are two groups of statesmen who are 
advocating two. different courses of action in order to gain the same 
objective of maintaining the Brititish empire against the aggression of any 
hostile Power. One group of statesmen headed by Tories like Mr, Eden 
supported by some Liberals and Labourites intend to follow the course of 
Anglo-French-Russian understanding or alliance against German-Italian- 
Japanese group of Powers. Also they count the active support of the 
United States of America in order to wage an aggressive warfare against 
the Fascist Powers. Another group of British statesmen who are Tories of 
the type of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir samuel Hoare, Sir John Simon (a liberal 
Tory), Lord Halifax (the former Viceroy of India, Lord Irwin) and others 
are following the course of Anglo-French-Italian understanding. Their idea 
is to preserve the mutual interest in the Mediterranean, Africa and the 
Near East and thus check the increase of the Russian and the German 
influence in those regions. Beitish diplomacy is to employ one enemy to 
destroy another enemy. There can be no gainsaying the fact that the 
present trend of British foreign policy is directed against Russia. It was 
proved when Russia was not invited to the Four-Power Conference. 
How far the exclusion of Russia outside the Anglo-French collaboration is 
judicious will be discussed later. 

Mr. Chamberlain sacrificed the national cause by excluding Russia 
only for the interest of his party politics. He was subjected to criticism 
after the Munich Pact. He defended himself that Britain is not ‘prepared 
for a major conflict in Europe. js not the National Government respon- 
sible for the neglect of British défence? Who is responsible for the neglect 
of British re- armament for three years ? It is needless to say that Mr. 
Chamberlain is following a pro-Fascist policy. Itcan be proved from the 
history of the last five years when the National Government came into 
power. Brițain would not have yielded to Germany during the Czecho- 
slovakian crisis had she been prepared for war. 

Every student of history knows that Britain has assumed the status 
of a great Power since the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ’’ of 1688. During this 
long period of two hundred and fifty years she has been playing an im- 
portant rôle in world politics. The supremacy of the British naval power 
and Two-Power standard of her naval strength enabled her in the past to 
maintain a status quo in the political situation of the world. Britain’s 
naval superiority to other great nations enabled her to establish a far-flung 
empire. But now her naval superiority has been challenged due to the 
different perspective of the international political situations of the 
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world. The emergence of Japan in the Far East and the United States 
of America in the Far West as great naval Powers has changed the entire 
situation. These two great Powers are far beyond the cordon of the British 
navy. 

From 1688 to 1918 Britain controlled the narrow seas round Europe, 
namely, the Mediterranean, the Channel, the North Sea and the Baltic. 
liven the enemies’ fleets were bottled up at their home waters. But now 
they can no longer be controlled by naval power only due to the development 
of aerial warfare. 

After the last World War the resurgent Germany and Italy as Great 
military Powers has changed the entire political situation in Europe. The 
totalitarian states have combined themselves together and the peace of the 
world is imperiled by the menace of the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
triangle. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures to Germany and Italy will be of no avail 
for Dictators’ appetite for earth hunger could never be appeased, 1939 is 
not 1914. The hostility of either or both Japan and America would 
paralyse historic British strategy, for it would make it impossible for Britain 
to bring the whole pressure to bear upon her European enemy. In case of 
a major conflict the British navy will split up in three places, namely, in 
the North Sea, the Mediterranean and the Far Hast. ‘‘ Dominion National- 
ism ’’ which has shattered the unity of the Commonwealth’s foreign policy 
is one of the factors of the weakness of Britain which has lost too many 
strategic positions due to the Spanish civil war, 

I have drawn the political miniature of the world in a small canvass. 
The colossal Russian Power whose help is essential for the welfare of the 
British empire is also threatened by the Jap-German alliance. A bold 
stand should be taken by Britain, France, Russia and America and 
they may crush the totalitarian states which have signed the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact against democracy. Also freedom should be given to India 
by Britain, for a powerful India would be an asset to Britain, in her 
crisis. 


Jews and Wiews 


[A monthly record of News and Views relating to Cultural and Academic Institutions, 
Events and Movements in India and Abroad, | 


Study of Hindustani 


It is understood that a proposal for the compulsory study of one of 
the modern Indian languages, preferably basic Hindustani, by pupils of the 
Anglo-Indian and European schools was among the subjects considered at ` 
the meeting of the Madras Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and Muropean 
Education held at the Secretariat. The Hon. Mr. C. J. Varkey, Minister 
for Education, presided. No decision was taken but it appears that 
certain practical difficulties in fitting in this subject in the curriculum were 
discussed. 

It was finally recommended that the matter should be referred to the 
Committee which some time ago considered questions relating to Anglo- 
Indian and European education. 


Cultural Academy 


A scheme fcr establishing on the Malabar Coast an academy, which 
will combine the ideals of the Indian ashram and those of the modern 
college, for a comparative study of sociological and psychological 
problems is being worked out by Dr. G. H. Mees, a sociologist and 
educationist of Holland, who is now at Mysore. 

Dr. Mees is well known in India through his extensive tours, his 
lectures and his books Dharma and Society and the Human Family and 
India. 

The main object of this academy, according to Dr. Mees, will be cul- 
tural reconstruction on a practical basis and training of leadera for such 
work in the country. Though some rural reconstruction work in the 
neighbourhood of the ashram willbe undertaken, the academy will not be 
a centre or school for rural reconstruction, but has wider and deeper aims. 
Study will be pursued mainly along two lines, first; sociology—chiefly prob- 
lems of civilization, and secondly, psychology—mostly problems of culture, 
religion, etc. 

Sanskrit and modern European languages will also be taught. 


University for Assam 
Ib is understood that a Bill relating to the establishment of a Univer- 


sity for Assam has been drafted and is ready to be placed before the 
Assembly. 


{ndian Museums 


With a view to increasing the educative value of Indian Museums and 
public interest therein, and in pursuance of a resolution passed to this effect 
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at the Museums Conference held at Delhi in December, 1937, the Archaso- 
logical section of the Indian Museum have undertaken the scheme of 
publishing a series of guides to the exhibits inthe Museum. ‘Two volumes 
of this series havealready been published. They cover the early school 
and the Greeco-Buddhbist schools of Gandhara. Other two, one concerning 
the later Indian schools of sculpture, such as those of Mathura, Amara- 
vati and Gupta, and the other describing the metal images at the Museum, 
from the earliest to the modern times, will soon be published, A guide 
to the pre-historic collections of the Museum will be taken up when work 
onthetwo volumes have been completed. The guide books, arranged in 
a systematic order and profusely illustrated, will enable their readers to 
secure first-hand knowledge and information regarding the collections in 
the archaeological section of the Museum. The first two parts of the guide 
were prepared by the late Mr. N. G. Mazumdar, former Superintendent 
of the Archaeological section, while the other two are being prepared by 
Mr, T. N. Ramchandran, the present Superintendent of Archaeology, 
Indian Museum. 

The Archaeological section have also undertaken a scheme of printing 
picture post-cards, illustrating the most important phases of the Indian 
archaeology. The cards will have a photograph of un exhibit on one side 
of them, together with a short description. This scheme, itis expected, 
will have sufficient educative and instructive value, for which purpose it 
is being worked out, 


Vidya Mandir Scheme 


All the teachers recently trained inthe Vidya Mandir Scheme of 
education have been provided with appointments, according to a statement 
made to the ‘* Associated Press ” by the Vidya Mandir Organising Officer, 
Wardha. He says that one hundred such teachers have been absorbed in 
the newly established Vidya Mandirs in the C. P. and Berar, nine have 
been retained onthe Vidya Mandir stafi ia Wardha, while 44 have been 

posted in the Wardha District Schools where they form a compact block 
tok the purpose of experimenting on the basic education scheme, 

About sixty buildings for these schools are nearing completion, In 
Wardha tahsil, Seth Jammnalal Bajaj has made a gift ‘of a valuable piece 
of land for the construction of buildings for a new school. 


T Miscellany 


ITALIAN RAILWAYS 


Italy today possesses about.23,000 km. of railway lines, of which the 
chief network, consisting of 17,000 km., is worked by the -State (one 
Ikm.=2 mile). The railway system has. introduced many improvements 
curing recent years. 

With regard to the rolling stock, the old steam engines have been for 
the most part substituted by new and much more efficient types. Besides, 
‘there are electric locomotives and gasolene engines, in pursuance of the 
cevelopment of the new traction system. The passenger coaches have also 
nearly all been replaced by much more elegant and comfortable types ; 
the majority being constructed in metal, which provides greater safety in 
case of accidents. The goods trains have been considerably increased 
by specially constructed trucks destined for the transport of perishable . 
merchandise, which is of the utmost importance in the internal’ economy 
of the country, All the rolling stock acquired recently has, be it observed, 
been constructed by Italian firms. 

As regards the railway tracks, besides a doubling of many lines and 
o strengthening of many of those already in existence, new trunk lines of 
considerable importance have been created, and among these special 
mention must be made of the two direct lines between Rome and Naples 
and Bologna and Florence. These two lines have contributed to a more 
rapid and efficient communication between the North and the South of 
—taly. In addition to the improvement in the lines, provision has been 
made for the renovation of numerous railway stations, by rendering them 
more decorative, and furnishing them with commodious spaces embellished 
by gardens, and spacious waiting rooms and entrance halls decorated in 
an artistic manner, 

The new exigencies of modern life, which continually require more 
rapid and frequent communication, and the competition carried on by road 
und air transport, have in these last few years, compelled all the railways to 
search for a system more adapted-to this aim. For the Italian State Rail- 
ways, the solution has been in thee development of electric traction and 
m the adoption of gasolene motors, according to a general plan that has 
come to be adopted. 


The lines of thé country are divided into two big categories. The first 
-neludes nearly all the mainlines, of a total length of about 9,000 km., 
all of which are going to be electrified. In the second category are included 
the other lines of a total length of about 8,000 km., on which for the most 
dart trains will run by means of gasolene engines. 

The system of electric traction which is of special importance for 
“taly, considering the fact that up till now she has depended to a very 
great extent on coal imported from abroad, has been adopted on the 
State Railway since 1901. Today it has already extended to 4,000 km. 
of the most important lines, and there is another 1,100 km. in course of 
electrification, which will be completed during the year 1939. So there will 
then be a total network of electrified lines amounting to 5,100 km., which 
requires only a consumption of a million and a half tons of coal. This is 
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‘half the amount that was consumed when the entire system was worked 
by steam. 

The lines comprised in’ the second category mostly serve local 
passenger services, and, therefore, lend themselves to light traffic. For this, 
the gasolene motors of the ‘‘ Littorina ’ type are particularly adapted and 
are capable of augmenting the speed and frequency of the trains, thus 
offering to the public immense advantages, sometimes even excelling those 
offered by automobile road transport. 

Besides employing special types of auto-motors, that are used for 
restaurant service on the long distance trains, express trains composed of 
three communicating carriages with a resturant service have been initiated 
on the Bologna-Naples line, and these run for the entire distance of 629 km. 
at the speed of 104 km. per hour. 

These innovations on the Italian railway system are coupled with 
improvement in punctuality as well as cleanliness and comfort to the 
trains: l 

As Italy is like Egypt one of the most tourist-ridden countries of the 
world, all these . improvements and modernizations have served to raise 
the reputation of Italian railway administration among foreigners. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL IN FRANCE 


To the historian of economic ideas and development, the creation of the 
Conseil national économique will appear to be one of the most characteristic 
evidences of the economie and social evolution in the twentieth century.. 
Itis a post-War creation and one that reveals a nove! state of mind. 
Among its founders is to be reckoned, by the side of the representatives of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, a pure scientist, Prof. Charles Gide, 
the most independent and humane of French economists. 

During 1938 (six months) the Council conducted minute enquiries into 
the national economic problems either at the request of Government or on 
its own initiative. Among those problems we may mention the deficit in 
the balance of trade, agricultural output, and the supply of credit. Is 
prosecuted concurrently the investigations undertaken last year: the 
problem of labour and unemployment, including a thorough study of the 
professional training of labour in industry, trade and navigation. 

The organisation of labour, the relations between employers and wage- 
earners have claimed special attention ; an attempt has been and is being 
made to perfect the prccesses of conciliation and arbitration, while appli- 
cations for the extension of ‘‘ collective conventions ’’ have been carefully 
taken into consideration. Inso doing no effort has been spared to bring 
about an agreement between the representatives of employers and workers 
as to the amendments that might ‘be introduced in the ways and means of 
applying the law on the 40-hour week. 

In February 1988, M. Georges Bonnet instructed the Conseil National. 
Economique to carry on a rapid survey of the proolems raised by the 
deficit in the balance of trade in so far as agricultural output is concerned. 
An initial committee, made up solely of representatives of agriculture, was 
entrusted with the duty of hearing the suggestions cf the farmers and to 
draw up, jointly with the leading agricultural bodies, a comprehensive 
synopsis of concrete proposals. Then a second committee was set up, 
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còmprising, besides the representatives of the farmers, those of trade and 
industry, of the Colonies and of the consumers, for the purpose of comparing 
tae proposals of the farmers’ representatives with those of the other forms of 
astivity. The object was to evolve such solutions as might best suit the 
general interests of the country—a task of collation and conciliation 
which is the very justification of National Economie Council’s existence. 

The representatives of the farmers dwelt on the fact that while the 
grsater part of the profits, in the balance of trade, come under three main ` 
headings—textiles, motor-fuel and oil products—it would bea mistake to 
ov2rlook one of the outstanding causes of the agricultural depression and 
the comparative desertion of the countryside, viz., the growing neglect of a 
nucnber of products erroneously held to be of secondary importance, though 
perhaps of great value, really, both from a social and from an economic 
point of view. 

The Committee were led, moreover, to consider the situation of French 
agr cultural prices as compared with world prices. 

At the moment, the general statement summing up the views of the 
representatives of the farmers serves as basis for the task of collation 
performed by the Committee and the five Sub-Committees they have 
appointed. 

The Committee of supply have enquired into the threefold problem of 
cred ts for the farmers, the financing of State deals, and medium term 
credits. In order to promote the granting of loans to the farmers, it is 
necessary in the first place to limit mutual loans to farmers, while 
defining accurately such operations as can be financed by those loans. 
The strict discrimination between those operations must depend, 
more>ver, upon the length of theterm. The protection of the peasants’ 
savings would be strengthened, were the Farmers’ Loan Funds, without 
having recourse to advances from the State, to form regional and subse- 
quent y nation-wide groups and build up among themselves a depositors’ 
insurance fund. A dual system of control is being thought out, applicable 
to both classes of funds: on the one hand, a very strict control, both of 
a technical and an administrative character, is to be exercised ‘over such 
Farmers’ Loan Funds as may apply to the State for financial assistance ; 
on the other hand, due protection of the savings of the rural population 
as well as the granting of a special fiscal statute both justify the setting 
up of State control over such Funds as do not apply for financial assistance. 
This czedit machinery requires the financial education of the rural 
communities. 

' The financing of State deals is dealt with in a Report.by M. Devillez, 
auditor at the Cour des Comptes, who points out the administrative 
difficult.es in the way and suggests a number of appropriate measures for 
their removal. It has been found necessary to introduce, into the deals 
of the several public Departments, common provisions of a nature to 
lighten tre difficulties of both contractors and purveyors, without whittling 
down ths guarantees protecting the rights of the State. The provisions 
contemplated relate inter alia to the system of surety-bonds, discounts and 
payments, and the generalizations of the process of order letters. 

In these conclusions, be it noted, is to be found the inspiration of the 
decree-law of May 2, 1988, relating to credit, as regards the special provi- 
sions deaing with the regulation and financing of administrative deals. 
Such provisions, it is stated in the preamble to the decree, are intended to 
remove ths difficulties ‘‘ recently voiced by the Conseil National Economique 
and met with in the implementing of these deals.” 


UNA AY OAR RANARL RRA IH HELE TANARIS 
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The Credit Committee, likewise at the behest of the Central Committee 
on medium term credit, enquired into the main difficulties now standing in 
the way of the extension of such medium term credit in France. 

The 40-hour week has been the subject of a number of draft decrees 
taken into consideration by the National Economic Council, notably as 
regards the extension to Algeria of legislation already in operation in France, 
the recuperation of the hours lost in consequence of collective unemploy- 
ment and the extension of working hours in the event of an extraordinary 


~ . Increase of extra work. 


- Finally, the relations between employers and wage-earners and the 
extension of ‘‘ collective bargaining ” have been dealt with in a number of 
highly interesting studies and reports, The Council’s suggestions have 
been often adopted by employers and wage-carners and are embodied in 
the Decree Laws of May 2, 1938, as regards the extension of collective 

bargaining, 
. Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


FRENCH PLANNING IN PUBLIC WORKS 


During the last few months the Government of France has endeavoured 
to ascertain the real needs of the country: technicians have been appointed 
to study them carefully as well as the most practical means of meeting 
them. This procedure has led to the drafting of «scheme of rural and 
urban public works dealing more particularly with such as are capable of 
being speedily carried out. 

Decree Laws issued on May 2, 1988, deal precisely with that scheme ; 
the cost of the works capable of being speedily carried out is estimated at 
11 milliards of francs, Itis proposed that the State shall find rather more 
than half this amount—6 milliards—while’ the public bodies are to raise 
and supply the balance—5 milliards. 

The financial contribution of the State is to be spread over three years 
1938, 1989, 1940, and provision is made for the carrving over from one year 
to the next any unutilised credits remaining over at the end of the financial 
year. The annual amount of such eredits is to be about 1,186 million 
franes for 1988, 1,998 millions for 19389, and 1,934 millions for 1940. 
Finally, 778 millions have been allowed for 1941, and 1,595 millions for 
1942. 

Those 6 milliards are appropriated tp public works appertaining to` 
different Ministries: 

Ministry of Public Health 1,400 millions—ineluding 800 for the 
building of cheap tenements, 400 for slum clearances, 100 for works of 
hygiene, hospitals, etc. 

Ministry of National Education 1,150 millions—including 189 for the 
Fine Art Department, the balance for school building, ete. 

Ministry of Publie Works 1.150 millions—ineluding about 560 for the 
road system, 190 for the seaports, 159 for river improvements, etc. 

- Ministry of Agriculture 1,000 millions—including 735 for rural equip- 
ment, 150 for the improvement of country dwellings, 63 for forestry works, 
re-timbering of land, pasture, etc. 

“Ministry of Interior 525 millions (for the road system), 290 millions 
and 200 (for departmental and communal utility works). 

Colonial Ministry 275 millions. 

Aur Ministry 198 millons for civil aviation. 

Postal Ministry 147 millions. 


13 
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Apart from the above, 100 millions have been appropriated for North 
Africa, including 40 millions for Publie Works and the improvement of 
the standard of life of the French Algerians, and 28 millions for works of 
unemployment relief for the indigenous iobabitants in Morocco and Tunisia. 

In order to promote the contribution of the local public bodies to the 
financing of these works, steps have been taken to expand the credit provided 
for them by official or specialised institutions, such as the Catese de credit aux 
departements et aux communes, Credit Foncier, Caisse des Depéls et 
Consignations, as well as to facilitate the lorns extended by those bodies 
in the areas in which the works themselves are being carried out. 

The Caisse de Credit has been instructed to draw up permanent lists of 
such applications for loans as present the required guarantees, applications 
madeb y the public bodies desiring loans, ete. It bas been laid down that 50% 
of the monies raised shall, with the full assent of Caisses d'assurances sociales, 
be uppropriated to the Credit departemental et communal, as from January 
1, 1941, at which date will cease to operate the common labour fund fed 
by the capitalization of the mcnies accruing frcm social insurance and 
hitherto serving to ensure the functioning of the Caisse de Credit. One-half 
of these investments will be financed direct by the Caisse de Credit and 
the balance appropriated by the Caisses d'assurances sociales, subject to 
the approval of the Caisse de Credit, to \cans to the departments and 
communes, 


The Government have agreed upon special measures, concerning such 
works of hydro-electric equipment as may be carried by private enterprise: 
annuities will be allotted to concessionary concerns for hydraulic power 
with a view to lightening the initial expenses for such new plants as they 
may set up. To these annuities the Ministry of Public Works has been 
empowered to appropriate a credit of 10,000,000 frances. Exemption from 
taxation has been granted on the scrip of concerns engaged in a public 
service for the production, transport or distribution of water, gas and 
electricity. With the concurrence of the public authorities a company 
bas been set up comprising as shareholders almost the whole cf the 
concerns for the production, transport snd distribution of electric power in 
every part of France. Its object is to prom te the financing of a scheme 
of major elactrical works without the assistance of the State or of the 
public bodies. Be it noted that this initiative bad been preceded by an 
offer made by the French heavy industries to supply the main electrical 
equipment to the amount of about 8 milliards of francs. 


Brenoy KUMAR SARKAR 


` 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES IN ENGLAND 


The most important-feature of the Population (Statistics) Act. recently 
passed by Parliament, says Mr. R. F. Harrod in a paper on ‘ Population 
Trends and Problems ” in the Lloyds Bank Lid. Monthly Review (January, 
1939), is that it requires the Registrar-General to record the age of mothers 
at child-birth, This will enable a precise caleulation of reproduction rates 
to be made. There is no reason to duubt the substantial accuracy of Mr. 
Kuezynski’s figures ; but if the populaticn crisis gives rise to measures 
entailing sacrifices on some part of the community, the public might be 
discontented if they were told that the figures used to justify such measures 
were partly based on an analogy with foreign countries, 
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The use of these measures affords a glimpse into the future. It is 
sometimes supposed that those who.give warnings of a declining population 
assume that the recent tendency for the size of the family to decline will go 
further. This is not so’ The real point is that if the size of the family is 
Holl ae the population will undergo a considerable and continual 

ecline. 

It may be well to scrutinise the assumptions with regard to 
rg and deaths on which progn»stications depend, and to consider deaths 

rsb. 

Some optimists hope that our population may be saved by a decline 
in mortality. But the impossibility of this may, unfortunately, be affirmed¥ 
with complete certainty.. It willbe remembered that the gross reproduc- 
tion rate eliminates, and, is, therefore, independent of, the incidence of 
deaths, Mr. Kuczynski has computed the gross reprodu:tion rate as 0°84 
for England and Wales in 1933, 0°86 in 1984 and 1985, and 0'87 in 1986. 
The gross reproduction rate shows the replacement of population on the 
supposition that no deaths occur from the moment of birth until the end of 
the child-bearing period. These rates show that even if all these deaths 
could be eliminated the' population would still, with the present size of 
family, decline at the rate of about 15 pr cent. per generation for ever. 
The situation will not be helped by an increase of longevity after the child- 
bearing period.. A spectacular improvenient of this sort might lead to 
some temporary increase in the population, that increase taking entirely 
the form of more old people, but they must die some day, and the rate of 
decline in the numbers of younger people would be steadi-y 
maintained. 

The comparative unimportance of the death-rate in the modero age is 
shown by the clos2ness of the two reproduction rates, net and gross (0°76 
and 0°86). In 1870-72 the net and gross rates for Eng'and and Wales 
were 1°51 and 2°34, The reduction in the gap between these rates indicates 
the improvement in infant mortality. One may say approximately that 
while the number of children born to the average woman has fallen to one- 
third of the old number, the number of surviving children has fallen only 
to about one-half. The rates (net and gross) given by Mr. Kuczynski for 
Japan in 1930 are 1°32 and 2°32—-strangely reminiscent of mid-Victorian 
England. : 

If there is a considerable gap between the two rates, a country may 
reasonably hope that a substantial decline in mortality will bring about a 
large improvement-:in its population progpects. Western and Northern 
Europe, the United States and the Dominions are no longer able to rely 
upon that hope, forthe gap has already been closed. 

In holding that an improvement in social conditions would bring 
about an increase of population, the old economists did not sufficiently 
distinguish between the effect of such an improvement on the death-rate 
and on the birth-rate. If child mortality is high and there is, therefore, a 
big gap between gross and net reproduction rates, an improvement in 
conditions may be expected to increase population by substantially increas- 
ing the net reproduction rate. This was actually happening in the time 
of these economists, and was entirely responsible for the acceleration of 
the population increase in England in the nineteenth century. To this 
extent the economists were right. 

But we now know -that they were wrong in sudposing that the 
improvements in social conditions stimulated births. There was in fact no 
substantial increase in births per head at the end of the eighteenth or 
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en 
during the nineteenth century in England y7The effect on population as- 
cribed to improving conditions did not operate through the birth-rate, and 
there is no evidence that it ever does. 

Thus the “ Jaw of population, which was supposed to operate both 
through deaths and births, in fact operates through the former only, And 
it will do so if child mortality is fairly high. This indicates precisely the 
limits to the validity of the doctrine. The Malthusian view that greater 
prosperity stimulates population was true of England in the age of which 
he wrote, and is still true of backward parts of the world. For other parts 
of the world it is now invalid, 


BENOY Kumar SARKAR 


THE FINANCIAL THEORY OF GERMAN ECONOMIC RECOYERY 


National Socialism has never acted according to a preconceived 
theoretical economic programme, said Dr. H. Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank in Nayember, 1938, at a public meeting of the Deutsche 
Akademie (Munich). As I had entered into personal contact with the 
leadérs of National Socialism since the end of 1980, I have been a witness 
of how the Führer has repeatedly rejected the numerous attempts to draw 
up a detailed National Socialist Economie Programme, and has stood by 
general philosophical basis of the Party Programme, In 1938, therefore, 
ecanomic action immediately took the place of economic declamation, The 
ideas of ‘‘ financing consumption ”’ which at first attracted much attention 
and had in mind the indiscriminate distribution of money by the State 
were all swept aside. In this way the mistakes were avoided which we 
have seen in the present policy of the United States of America and France, 
and which show how closely related are ‘deflation crises and inflation 
crises. Instead of this all State aid was from the beginning applied to 
increasing production, first, in what was known as a programme of work- 
creation by granting credits for reconditioning, repairs, etc., and after 
thai through’ the great and ever-increasing defence programme, The 
size of this programme and of the construction of the motorways which had 
been begun soon showed that these two undertakings alone would bring 
back into the market all unused labour, so that other measures for creating 
work very soon became superfluous. 

This whole programme of avork-creation and rearmament could of 
course only be set in motion by the State and only with the help of large 
financial backing. There was no available capital for this financing. Help 
had rather to be sought by creating money. The classical theory of national 
economy allows the creation of money only when the goods in circulation 
in the economic system have already increased, and on the other hand 
forbids any financing of production and above all a sudden expansion of 
credit. This theory only applies in the free, uncontrolled economy which 
served a8 a source of knowledge for the classical national economists. 
In such an uncontrolled economy a heavy, increase of money must lead 
to rising prices and wages and so to tensions which ultimately result in 
an economic crisis. ° 

With National Socialism, however, came State-controlled economy in its 
widest scope, becoming more intensified with time, which made it possible 
to avoid rises inprices and wages. Thusone of the chief objections to 
financing production by credit was overcomes. Credit was used to produce 
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a greater amount of goods, and-there now only remained the task of setting 
the Jimit to the amount to which the creation of money cculd go. For 
creation of money by the State always carries with it the danger of excess,- 
which leads to inflationist tendencies. ` It was not only a question of seeing 
that the newly created money was covered by newly created goods, but also 
of discerning the kind of gòods these should be. 

Reduced to a simple formula, the problem may be stated as follows. 
The credit money supplied for purposes of rearmament produces through 
payment of wages and salaries a demand for consumers’ goods. Armaments- 7 
manufacturers, however, supply military goods, which, though produced, 
are not consumed. This has two consequences : In the first place, care 
must be taken that besides the manufacture of armaments a quantity of 
consumers’ goods should be produced that is adequate for the existence 
of the population, including all those occupied in the armaments industry; 
and secondiy, theless the amount consumed, the more the labour that 
can be used for rearmament, but on the other hand, the higher the consump- 
tion rises, the greater the labour that must be applied to the production 
of consumers’ goods. Thestandard of living and the extent of rearmament 
stand, therefore, in inverse ratio to each other. The less I consume, the 
more I save, and the more I save, the more Ican put into defence. This 
means that rearmament cannot ultimately be financed by creating money, 
but only by a policy of saving. l 

When the Führer called me back tothe head of the Reichsbank to 
assist in the finencing of work-creation schemes and defence, I was quite 
clear about these facts, since I had learnt during many years of economic 
work to distinguish between money as a medium of exchange and capital 
savings, which are the means of production. It was equally clear to me, 
however, that I had first to build a bridge to this normal method of financing 
by means of savings, for our income from taxation had sunk to a minimum, 
and our capital market was empty. I could do nothing to alter this state of 
affairs as jong as trade remained at such alow ebb. Consequently the only 
correct way was for the Bank of Issue first to supply the necessary credits 
for the creation of work and rearmament, and to keep doing so until industry 
again showed profits that allowed of extensive saving and consolidation. 
Only then could—and indeed must—the transition-of financing by taxation 
and loans be effected. The Reichsbank was also quite clear on the point 
that although it can start the forces of industrial recovery, it cannot control 
them alone without the State. It undertook nevertheless the risk of an ex- 
pansion óf credit, fixed beforehand at millards of marks, because it was 
certain of finding the full support of the whole State-machine in its main 
duty of protecting the currency, — 


The numerous measures subsequently taken in ciose co-operation with 
all the competent authorities were all intended to control the course of 
credit-expansion, to prevent a discrepancy between the amount of money 
and the amount of goods, and to invest surplus money in defence loans, 
These measures fall into two groups according to their application. The first 
group is purely in the nature of a credit and finance policy. To this belong 
the finance policy as a whole, reduction of the rate cf interest, legislation 
relating to loan-stock, supervision of the bank, the permanent ‘‘ skimming ”’ 
of the money-market by the bills of the gold-digcount bank, and, most im- 
portent of all, control over the note issue. I emphasise particularly this last 
much-discussed measure because fora long time to come the defence of the 
currency and the maintenance of the level of interest will make it indispen- 
sable to concentrate the means accumulating cn the capital market 
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toa very great extent on the financing of rearmament and the Four 
Year Plan. : 

The second group of measures on which the Reichsbank had to con- 
ceutrate comprises the direct influence on prices and wages assigned to the 
Reich Commissioner for Price Control and to the Labour Trustees. It is 
their duty to intercept immediately any pressure’ that may still be felt, in 
spite of the policy of credit and ‘finance control, and thus to protect our 
currency from the reciprocal rise of prices and wages whichis rightly con- 
sidered the s'gn of inflation. It follows quite naturally from the importance 
of this that control of prices and wages must be maintained and, if need be, 
strengthened until an adequate consolidation of short-term defence credits 
from the capital market has been effected. 

‘The interaction of all tha measures has so far achieved the maintenance 
of the German currency. Tbe spring of 1938 is an important stage in our 
finance policy, because with it German economy had reached full employ- v 
ment. But as soon as @ national economy has put into use the last avail- 
able labour and all available materials, any further expansion of credit is 
not only senseless but harmful. For then fresh money can no longer start 
the production of fresh goods, but on!y create competition for existing labour 
and raw materials. And such a competition must, in spite of all State 
measures and supervision, drive up prices and wages. Now the conception 
of full capacity is, of course, elastic, Such a large national economy as the 
German will always be able to mobilise certain reserves of labour and 
achiev2 certain results by rati malization. But there was no longer room 
for an 2xpansion of credit in the old style, and from this the responsible 
authorities have drawn their conzlusions. Oa April 1, 1933, the creation 
of credit by the issuing bank was stoppel and the finansing of State orders 
assigned solely to the method of taxation and loans. The transition was 
effected by means of treasury-bills. 


Benoy Kumar SARKAR 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


The Life and Teachings of Buddha, by Devamitta Dharmapala. G. A. 
Natesan and Co., Madras. Price As. 12, 


This is a booklet dwelling on a few aspects of ithe Life end 
Teachings of Buddha, by the late Rev. Anagarika Dharmapala who 
as a Buddhist monk took tbe name of Devamitta. The. writings cf 
this ‘premier Buddhist worker in India require no introduction for their 
acceptance by tbe public. Though it bas not been pcssible within the 
limited scope of ihe work to bring forth all the salient features of the vast 
subject dealt with therein, the author has undoubtedly made clear in bold 
and unambiguous language ome of Buddha’s most intricate phases of 
life and teachings which have been all taken from original Pali with 
references to the relevent texts. The manner of his exposition of Buddha’s 
‘ Dharma ’ is superb and is in perfect agreement with the orthodox Thera- 
vada views, of which he was the champion. 

The book, however, would have been more attractive and appealing 
had there been no :éflections cast ut otber reiigions by way of contrast which 
have been due to the enthusism of a missionary rather than to the skill of a 
dispassionate scholar and the quotations in origina) Pali would have looked 
more dignified with their proper diacritical marks in Roman character, 

The extracts from the Dhammapada, the speech of Swami Vivekananda 
relating to the life of Buddha and the views of Mahatma Gandhi on Buddha 
as appended to the work by the publishers, have greatly enhanced its value 
and embellished its original outlook which we doubt not will commend 
itself highly not only to devout Buddhists but to all who desire to have a 
first haad knowledge of Buddha and Buddhism from the orthodox stand- 
point in a short compass, 


G. D. D. 


Thro’ Eastern Eyes, by Nand Qomar. Popular Book Depot, 
Lamington Road, Bo : 


Itis ‘‘a modern poetic survey of some.aspects of the world to-cdey 
depicting the thoughts and ideas of an eastern observer.” The author has 
attempted a blend of Indian mysticism and ‘‘ hyper-modern ° verse. 

The poet has been appalled at the destructiveness of the impending 
world war, and he has tried to visualise it and describe it both in words and 
in colours. Man has to face his complete annihilation; peace and brother- 
hood seem to be empty cries; but through Eastern eyes there appears a 
ray of hope, and though the Chinese villages are being bombed. and 
Shanghai, the emblem of peace between Hast and West, is destroyed, we 
will smile all the way down the dusky road of strife, for a smile can do 
wonders ‘when, all other resources fail and life seems a dreary journey 
deserted by all that sayours of grace. This insistence on rallying the inner 

- forces is in keeping with the claim put forward by the author that Indian 
mysticism voices its time-honoured note through his utterances. Some of 
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the poems are in exact tune with the aim and purpose for which they set 
cub, and the sonnets, without pretensions, echo the grave thoughts which 
the times prompt in us; and the eleven studies in coloured representations 
greatly set off the lines. Altogether an enjoyable book. 


P. R. Sen. 


The Science of the Self, by Bhagavan Das, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. 
(Een. and All.). The Indian Book Shop, Benares. Price Re. 1-8. 


The author is to be congratulated on his illuminating presentation of 
Vedanta-Yoga not merely as a Metaphysic of the self but also in its concrete 
aplication to the ordering of human life in both its individual and social 
aspects. Starting from the Vedantic c mception of the Absolute as the self 
whichis also the imaginative position as well as negation of itself as a 
this I or object-self, the author works out this basic Vedantic conception 
wita extraordinary skill into a physical theory and psychology that provide 
a rctionale for the dual aspect of tbe self as the self-unfolding, self-con- 
cretising, self-objectifying reality in experience and as the de-materialising 
de-individualsing, self-withdrawing Absolute as the negation of all forms of 
empirical objectivity. Both these aspects are illustrated in great detail 
in tie phenomena of the material world, in living’ beings and in minds, 
and the reader who goes through the work will be struck by the erudition 
which the author displays in his treatment as also by the architectonic 
skill and masterly grasp with which he handles a bewildering mass of 
sciectific facts and theories. What is particularly noteworthy in this 
connection is the author’s criticism of the psycho-analytical schoo] in 
psychology and of communism and socialism ia political theory, the 
merits as well as the weaknesses whereof are note with great accuracy 
and penetration. It will be no exaggeration to suy that the work is unique 
in a way expounding as it, does, not merely an anatomy of the Vedantic 
metaphysic but also Vedanta in practice, t.e., Vedantic principles in their 
concrete operation in the physical, the hyper-physical and the psychic 
strata of the Universe. In this respect the work will compare favourably 
with Hegel’s writings, though illustative of a fundamentally different 
conception of the self. The author’s observations on the essentials of 
social organisation, on the requirements of sound leadership and on the 
safeguards against usurpation of powers are also suggestive and instructive 
and daserve serious consideratione by workers in the social and political 
fields. 


5. K. MAITRA. 


Ourselves : 


[I. The Fifteenth Death Anniversary of the late Sir Asutosh Meokerjee—~ 
II," The General Medical Council on the Retrospective Recognition of Medical 
Degrees —IIl, Prof, P. O, Mahalanobis’s Scheme of Statistical Studies—IV. Dr. 
W. 8. Urquhart, -V. ‘University Representative on the Industrial Research Coun. 
ci.—VI, A New Prize in Bengali—iVII. A New D.Sc.—VIII. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Prize in Zoology and Botany for 1988—IX. Dr. H.K. Mockerjee to 
Serve on Fish Comunittcee—X. The Haraganga College, Munshiganj.—XI. The 
Sir Asutosh College, Kanungopara, Chittagong.—XII, The Victoria Institution, 
Calcutta.—XIIT, The Comitla Victoria College.-XIV. The Lady Brabourne 


College (for Girls), Calcutta. ] 


I. THE FIFTEENTH DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LATE 
SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE 


w 


The fifteenth death anniversary of the late Sir Asutesh Mookerjee 
was commemorated in Calcutta on the 25th May last. 

A meeting was held in the morning at the foot of Sir Asutosh’s 
statue in the Chowringhee Square. Sir M. N. Mukherji who presided 
spoke of the principal achievements of Sir Asutosh. He said that Sir 
Asutosh had turned the University of Calcutta into a veritable Nalanda 
of Bengal, and that he had given a high status to the Bengali language, 
which has now become a medium of instruction for the Matriculation 
Examination. By this work of Sir Asutosh, said Sir Manmatha, the 
Bengali language has received wide recognition all over the world, and 
love of Bengal has been instilled into the hearts of the Bengalees 
who have learned to look upon their country and its language with 
pride. Sir Manmatha referred to the critical times through which 
the country was passing and said that had Sir Asutosh been still alive, 
the vexed questions in the fields of education, politics, and religion 
would have met with a satisfactory solution. He'urged his countrymen 
to emulate in their life and thought the example of Sir Asutosh. 

A hymn in praise of Sir Asutosh written in Sanskrit by Pandit 


Asoknath Sastri was chanted. The girl students of the Asutosh 


College sang songs in chorus. 
Another meeting was held in the afternocn at the Darbhanga 


Building, presided over by our Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Khan 


Bahadur M. Aziz-ul Huque. 
The Vice-Chancellor recalled the chief events in the life of Sir 


Asutosh and observed that no outside pressure swerved him from the 
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course which he chose to follow; he never hesitated to face the ‘conse- 
quences of his yision or to stand against public fury if he thought 
himself to be in the right. Lord Minto had invited Sir Asutosh to . 
become the Vice-Chancellor of the University in 1906 and from that 
time until the end of his life, be served the University and the cause of 
education and, although for a time he ceased to be the Vice-Chancellor, 
he still directed the policy of the University and even settled the details. 
He took a bold stand against the Non-Co-operation Movement and 
showed that public passions, even when raging fiercely, could not 
intimidate bim or unsettle his convictions. 


A full appraisement of the great services of Sir Asutosh, continued 
the Vice-Chancellor, must wait for the future, for we are still living in 
his shadow. He said: ‘‘ We are still too near the scene to Judge him 
in a dispassionate manner, which is very much necessary for a true 
hissorical perspective ; but whatever might be the future of the 
province, whatever might be the future developments of the 
University of Calcutta or of its educational institutions, Sir Asutosh’s 
name will go down to posterity as of the one single man who made 
the University of Calcutta what it is now and will possibly be for 
many years to come.’’ He referred to the tribute paid to Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee by Lord Lytton who, when presiding over the condolence 
meeting of the Senate, spoke of this great man as one ‘‘ who in the 
eyes cf the world represented the University so completely that for 


many years Sir Asutosh was in fact the University and the University 
Sir Asctosh.’’ 


Ths Vice-Chancellér spoke of some. of his reminiscences when, 
twenty-two years ago, he sat on the benches of the University Law 
College as a student, attending the lectures of Sir Asutosh in the 
Moot Court classes. He still marvelled at the brilliané exposition of 
the Law of Mortgage which Sir ‘Asutosh offered in his ringing voice 
and in a simple, clear -and lucid language. The Vice-Chancellor 
mentionec in passing how, while he was a student in the Post- 
Graduate Department, it once seemed to him that his association with 
politics which began at the time would force him to give up his 
studies, aud how, when he brought the matter to the notice of Sir 
Asutosh, h3 was encouraged with his usual sympathy for students, 


with the rasult that the difficulty which had caused him so much 
worry never occurred again. 
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Concluding, the Vice-Chancellor said that the University would 
expand and grow according to the dream of the‘ late Sir Asutosh by 
moving along the lines indicated by this great man, whom he 
characterised as a devoted and ardent nationalist and a patriot in the 
true sense of the term—a world-renowned jurist and an educationist 
of the highest order, and above all, a typical Bengalee . 

After the Vice-Chancellor’s' address, there was a kirtan per- 
formance. 


% i * i Ue 
if 
IT. THE QENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL on THE RETROSPECTIVE 
RECOGNITION oF MEDICAL DEGREES 


The Executive Committee of the General Medical Council con- 
sidered a letter from the Registrar, Calcutta University, on the 
subject of the retrospective recognition of the Calcutta M.B. degree 
by the General Medical Council at its meeting held on 4th April last. 
It was decided that the President should be requested to visit the 
Medical colleges in Calcutta and that all discussion of the subject be : 
kept in abeyance until the next meeting of the Committee. 

Our University has invited the President of the Executive 
Commitee of the General Medical Council in India to visis the Medical 
colleges in Calcutta and acquaint himself with their working for the 
purpose of preparing his note on the question of retrospective recogni- 
tion of the M.B. degree of this University. 


* * Ga 


III. Pror. P. Œ. MAHALANOBIS’S SCHEMENOF STATISTICAL STUDIES 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has sanctioned 
an extension of statistical studies for a period of three years with 
effect from the Ist July, 1939, at a total cost not exceeding 
Rs. 43,224. i 

As part of this scheme of extension two posts of statisticians on 
the grade of Rs. 200-25-800 have been created, one of which will be 
filed up by Mr. R. C. Bose and the other by recraitment through 
- the Federal Public Service Commission. The University will appoint 
an Assistant Statistician and fill up other posts provided for in the 
extension scheme in consultation with Professor P. C. Mahalanobis. 

* * -+ 
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IV; Dr. W. 8. URQUHART 


Dr. W, S. Urquhart, a former Vice-Chancellor of this University 
vho also worked as a lecturer in the Post-Graduate Department of 
Philosophy until bis departure from this country two years ago, has 
returned a draft for £7-8-11, being his remuneration for examining a 
Ph.D. thesis and has suggested in a letter that the money be 
ctilised towards payment of fees during the next session of meritorious 
s-udents of the Philosophy Department, studying Philosophy of 
Feligion as one of their subjects. 

The University has conveyed its thanks to Dr. Urqubart and has 
made arrangements to give effect to his proposal. 
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V. UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATIVE ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH CoUNCIL 


Professor P. N. Ghosh who is a member of the newly constituted 
Beagal Industrial Research Board has been invited by the Director 
of “ndustries, Bengal, to accompany him to the next session of the 
Inéustrial Research Council to be held in August this year. The 
University has conveyed to the Director its approval of the invitation 
made to Professor Ghosh. 


at EA * 


VI. Á New Prize IN BENGALI 


Mr. Harihar Banerjee has offered to place the sum of Rs. 1,000 
at tke disposal of the University, stipulating tbat ‘the annual interest 
thereon may be used in awarding a prize to the successful Hindu 
cand date who secures the highest number of marks in Bengali as 
compulsory language at the Matriculation Examination provided he 
prosesutes further studies in an affiliated college. 

This prize will be named after late Haribhusan Ray, son of the 
late Eabiraj Jaminibhusan Ray. 

‘he offer has been accepted with thanks. 
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VIL A New D.Sc. 


Mr. Jatindranath Bhar, m.sc., bas been admitted to the Degree 
of Doctor of Science of this University on the strength of a thesis 
entitled ‘‘ Studies of the Ionosphere in Calcutta.’’ 

The thesis was examined by Prof. E. V. Appleton, M.A., D.S8<., 
F.R.S., Prof. B. Chapman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and Prof. M. N. Saha, 
D.SC., F.R.S., who recommended the work for the award of a 
Doctorate. a 

We offer our congratulations to Dr. Bhar on his success. 
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VILI. Str Asutrosa MooxkEeRIBE PRIZE IN ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY 
FOR 1938 


‘The 2nd July, 1939, has been fixed as the last date for submission 
of theses for the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Prize in Zoology and Botany 
- for the year 1938. 


IX. Dr. H. K. MOOKERJEE TO Serve on Fisu ComMirrer 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research has requisitioned 
the services of Professor H. K. Mookerjes as a member of the ad hoc 
Fish Committee which will meet in Simla this year. The University 
has approved of the appointment provided it does not interfere with 
Professor Mookerjee’s duties of teaching and guiding research in the 
Science College. ~ 


% % * 
X. Tus HARAGANGA COLLEGE, MUNSHIGANJ 


The Haraganga College, Munshiganj (Dacca), has been affiliated 
to the I.A. and I.§c. standards in the following subjects with effect 
from session 1939-40 : — 

English, Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Bengali (compulsory), History, 
Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Botany. — 


* * £ 
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XJ. Tour Sir AsutosH COLLEGE, KANUNGÖPARA, ÙHITTAGONG 


The Sir Asutosh College, N TT Chittagong, has been 
granted affiliation in the following subjects up to the I.A. standard 
wit2 effect from the session 1939-40 :— 

English, Bengali (compulsory), Sanskrit, iay, Civics, Logic, 
Persian, Arabic, and Mathematics. 
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XII. Tue Viororia INSTITUTION, CALOUTTA 


The Victoria Institution has been granted affiliation in Botany to 
the E.A. Pass standard with effect from the next session (1989-40), 
extending its present scope of teaching. 


X * x 
XIII. Tue COMILLA VICTORIA COLLEGE 


In extension of the affiliation already granted, the Comilla Victoria 
College has been affliated in Arabic to the B.A. Honours standard with 
effect trom the session 1939-40. 
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XIV. THe LADY BRABOURNE COLLEGE (FOR GIRLS), CALCUTTA 


The Lady Brabourne College (for Girls), Calcutta, has been 
affiliated in the following ee with effect from the next session 
(1989-40 :— 

English, Bengali and rdu „(as Compulsory languages), Arabic, 
Persian, Bengali and Urdu (as Second languages), History, Mathematics, 
Geograpiy, Logic and Civics. 





CONVOCATION ADDRESS 


By KHAN Banapur M. Aziz-un Hugues, C.LE., B.L., M.L.A. 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


In accordance with an established convention 
handed down by my predecessors it is now my duty 
and privilege to address the Senate and the Graduates 
of this University. But before I pass on to review 
in brief outline the work that has been accoraplished 
within the year, and to take stock of the various 
problems raised, it is my melancholy duty to pay 
a tribute of respect and gratitude to those whose 
services have been lost by death to the University 
within the last year. 


OUR LATE CHANCELLOR 


In our late Chancellor, Lord Brabourne, we 
have lost a genuine friend and well-wisher of this 
University. His sympathy with our aims and 
aspirations and with every phase of our academic 
life was well known. His influence was always 
directed towards the welfare of this University and 
of this province. His personal contact with peoples 
and opinions of all kinds won him a degree of affec- 
tion and confidence which few have had the privilege 
of enjoying in their lifetime. He had, at its highess 
and best, the genius of commonsense and of 
practical statesmanship. His unfailing considerate- 
ness, the warmth and wealth of his manners 
will keep his memory green in the history 
of the province and of this University. Inscrut- 
able ways of destiny have called him away to 
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his Maker suddenly and without warning. Ani- 
mated every moment by the thought that Providence 
had placed him in charge of a great responsibility, 
he did not leave his duty, even when his health ` 
was failing. He came to serve the people of this 
country and is now lain for ever in the dust of this 
land. To Lady Brabourne we respectfully offer 
our deepest sympathy in her bereavement. 


DEATH OF OTHER EMINENT SCHOLARS 


Since the last Convocation, death has also 
taken away from our midst several eminent scholars 
and educationists of repute—Mr. H. A. Stark, Dr. 
Brojendranath Seal, Principal Girischandra Bose, 
Professor Jnanranjan Banerjea and Dr. Satischandra 
Bagchi. We expressed our deep sense of loss on 
each of these occasions by paying tributes of respect 
and gratitude to their memory in meetings of the 
Senate and the Syndicate and here I only wish to 
preface my review by once again remembering their 
services to the cause of advancement of learning in 
our province. 


WORK IN THE UNIVERSITY 


It was only nf August last that I was called 
udon to fill the exalted office of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University. Any review of the work of this 
gicat University of ours must, therefore, be taken as 
subject to the limitation that I have had only a few 
months to get fully acquainted with the multifarious 
and manifold activities of this University. Never- 
theless, I am in a position to maintain that during 
the last twelve months we have been steadily pur- 
suing the path outlined by the mighty minds in the 
past towards the advancement of learning, scholar- 
ship and research. 
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Work in the University to-day may broadly 
be divided into six important sections :—- 

1. Pre-University Teaching in Schools. 

2. Pre-Degree University Teaching in 
Colleges. 

3. Post-Graduate Teaching. 

4. Research. 

5. Examination. 

6. Publication of useful literature in all 
branches and particularly in the languages of this 
province. 


SCHOOLS 


It is now recognised on all hands that school 
work does not properly come within the purview of 
the University except inasmuch as it is necessary 
to ensure the proper training and equipment of stu- 
dents coming up for University degrees. Because 
of historical reasons into which I nzed not enter 
this University has very important work to perform 
in connection with schools. During 1988 there were 
1,475 schools recognised by this University. The 
organisation of school work in Bengal is complex in 
the extreme but for some years past the efforts of 
the University have been directed, among’ other 
things, to the proper constitutiofand management 
of the school committees, to the improvement of the 
pay and prospects of teachers ensuring them secu- 
rity and tenure of office, as well as to improving the 
standard of teaching by the appointment of quali- 
fied and competent teachers in schools. 


New MATRICULATION REGULATIONS AND THE 
MEDIUM oF THE MOTHER-TONGUE 
The introduction of the New Matriculation Re- 
gulations has brought in a new orientation in teach- 
ing and instruction In our schools. The inclusion 
of History and Geography among compulsory sub- 
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jects, the imparting to students of popular scientific 
knowledge and the rule that instruction in the main 
is to be through the medium of the mother-tongue 
are bound to ensure better teaching in our schools. 
These proposals were first inaugurated by the Uni- 
versity in 1922 when the original Regulations were 
sent to Government for sanction. For over twelve 
years, no decision could be arrived at over this com- 
plicated question. I can look back in all humility 
zut with genuine pleasure and satisfaction 
that as Minister for Education in 1984-35 I 
astempted to envisage the problem in right earnest 
and that it was given to me to accord final sanc- 
ticn to the proposals after full and careful discus- 
sion with the University during successive confer- 
ences. It is yet too early to visualise in full the 
far-reaching effects of these Regulations, but if ex- 
pert opinion is of any value, there is no doubt they 
will make for better teaching in Bengal and relieve 
the considerable intellectual strain on our students, 
who hitherto were required to give expression to 
their toughts in a foreign language. Cramming was 
inevita.le under such a system. To what extent 
this shculd be followed up by adopting the mother- 
tongue s the medium for teaching and examina- 
tion in the other Sniversity courses is a matter 
which is now engaging the serious consideration of 
ail educationists. It is the view of experts that it 
would be to the gain of education, apart from its in- 
direct infitence on the enrichment of our languages, 
if, excepting English or highly technical scienti- 
fic studies, and subject to such limitations as may 
be necessary for the transition period, the mother- 
tongue could generally be accepted as the medium of 
expression in all phases of our academic activities. 
The problem is no doubt complex but we shall have 
soon to find owt a satisfactory solution. 


THe BENGALI LANGUAGE 


There are some critics who still hold that our 
youngmen will be cut off from progress and 
modern life and the path of our political 
aspirations will be clogged if English is aban- 
doned as the medium of teaching and instruc- 
tion. This is indeed crude criticism. I do not 
think that there is any educationist in India 
or anywhere else to-day who will maintain that a 
sound system of teaching through the mother- 
tongue is inconsistent with the political progress of 
a country or a community. On the other hand, 16 
will further develop our political and economic pro- 
yress. Any other method is a mere artificial subter- 
fuge. Speaking for this province, is the Bengali 
language so poor as some of these critics would have 
us believe? Are we to be told that Bengali is so un- 
inspiring and unexpressive a language that the study 
of that language and its acceptance as medium of 
instruction will to any extent retard our progress? 
Bengali is the richest language of India. 
Scholars and savants have devoted their lives 
to the enrichment of this language. Bengali 
litterateurs have received recognition from all quar- 
ters of the globe. It bas created a deep sense of 
patriotism and national feeling much more than any 
other factor. I do not deny the importance 
and necessity of the English language. English 
may remain the inter-provincial language of India 
but it can never replace Bengali in this pro- 
vince, nor will Bengali fail to stir the deepest emo- 
tions in our people, Hindus and Muslims, however 
much it may be necessary to know English for pur- 
poses of administration or even because of specific 
academic requirements. ` 
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TDEAL IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The University has taken special interest, 
during the last few years in providing greater faci- 
lities for the training of teachers of the province. 
The introduction of University Training 
Classes which were attended last year by 
870 students, mostly teachers, has gone a 
long way towards helping the teachers in 
improving the standard of teaching. But it must al- 
ways be remembered that there is a clear line of de- 
marcation between the academic requirements of a 
University and the work done in schools and colleges. 
Universities can at best lay down academic 
standards and methods of approach—they can pres- 
cribe text-books and the curricula, but to what ex- 
tent the other factors in teaching operate must 
entirely depend upon the activities in schools and 
colleges. No University like ours has the machinery 
nor the means to find out whether the health 
and the physique of the students are well developed 
or to what extent corporate activities are 
being fostered and encouraged; or how character 
and personality are being formed and whether 
learning is being truly assimilated for the benefit of 
the individual andthe race. No examination can 
possibly evaluate the character of the student—only 
the academic and intellectual equipment is 
tested by the University. All other import- 
ant factors must necessarily depend upon the 
nature of work done in educational institutions. 

Critics eager to lay the responsibility for all 
evils on the University are often forgetful of the 
manner in which day-to-day work in schools and 
colleges fills the life of the students. A University 
like ours, even if it would so wish, cannot look after 
the details of the residential . organization of the 
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students, or how the life of the students in hostels 
and messes is being supervised. Unless an element 
of personal contact is brought in between the 
student and the teacher, unless the students are made 
to realise that their career in after-life depends as 
much upon their academic and educational attain- 
ments as upon factors which go to form personality, 
character and manhood, the mere test of acade- 
mic attainments will bring in an influx of 
misfits in the hierarchy of the social and corporate 
life of the people. I, therefore, plead for a better 
realisation of this ideal in our schools and colleges ; 
I appeal for a greater personal responsibility in deal- 
ing with the vast human material that is still in the 
crucible. Every student is a sacred trust to a school 
or a college. To what extent the trustees are pro- 
perly functioning is always judged by the products 
that come to shape in their after-life. 


IF I were A DICTATOR . 


It is not necessary for me to refer to the teach- 
ing in our colleges. This University has consistent- 
‘ly tried to set up higher and higher standards of 
education and instruction in all colleges. Įm this 
connection I cannot but refer, if I may be pardoned 
to do so without offence, to the tendencies that have 
of late been visible for the multiplicity of key-books, 
note-books, and catechisms coming in large numbers 
from out of the printing presses and devotedly being 
pushed amongst our students at cheap ‘prices with 
alluring advertisements. Ido not blame the teachers 
but I appeal to them to put a complete ban on all 
such easy methods. As I had occasion to state else- 
where, that if I were a dictator, I would immediately 
. and unhesitatingly provide for the severest penalti 
to the authors and publishers of such key and not 
books, They are committing the worst cri 
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possible against the intellectual integrity of our | 
students and therefore they have to be ruthlessly 
uprooted from society. 


EXAMINATION 


The examination work of this University is 
now a tremendous responsibility comprising hun- 
dreds of centres and covering a long period 
during the various Examinations of different 
categories and character. The printing of 
question papers, the organisation of the time- 
table and the administrative requirements of the 
examinations are a considerable strain on the Uni- 
versity, if it is remembered that this year we have 
to deal with 45 thousand candidates in the Matri- 
culation, over 10 thousand candidates in the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, and with about 5,500 can- 
didates in the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations. 
These figures speak for themselves; besides there 
are many other scientific and technical examina- 
tions which we have to conduct. 


PUBLICATION OF USEFUL LITERATURE 


The publication of useful literature in all 
branches and speciatly in the language of this 
province is now an important feature of University 
work. The University has been publishing im- 
portant research and work done in various fields of 
intellectual activity in this province. 


Post-GRADUATE DEPARTMENTS 


The Post-Graduate Departments were organised 
out 20 years back. Great minds had then visual- 
d the future, and judged by the result to-day no- 
¿y would question the supreme wisdom of the 
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steps then taken. Prior to the inauguration of Post- 
Graduate Teaching within the University, the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, was more or less a mere examin- 
ing body and it was with deliberation and judgment 
that it was decided to foster this new development 
in the academic life of the University. 

Twenty years is not along period in the 
history of a people nor even in the life of a University 
and yet within this period temarkable achievements 
have been made in teaching and research within this 
University. The Post-Graduate Teaching is now 
organised in two main sections: in the Science 
Departments we have Physics, pure and applied ; 
Chemistry, pure and applied; Botany, Geology, 
Zoology, Physiology, Anthropology, and Psycho- 
logy. In the Arts Departments, we have English, 
Economics, Philosophy, Pali, Arabic, Persian, 
History, Ancient Indian History and Culture, Com- 
parative Philology, Sanskrit, Indian Vernaculars 
and Mathematics. | 

Extremely valuable work has been done in each 
of these sections and particularly in the various 
research laboratories but the work so far has had 
to be carried on within the restricted scope of limited 


funds, absence of suitable laboratories, and paucity 
of staff. 


INADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Anyone who has had occasion to visit our 
laboratories will immediately realise how greatly 
handicapped we are for want of space and building 
accommodation. Experience has shown that it is 
difficult to undertake any modern research or experi- 
ment in the building that we have. We urgently re- 
quire a planned and properly designed laboratory. 
India to-day requires a great deal more from her 
Universities, specially in the various branches of 
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industrial and scientific researches. The country 
demands, and very rightly too, that men of Science 
should take an increasing part in the constructive 
work of the future but this is not possible unless 
there are adequate funds for the purpose. It is no 
use condemning the University unless the people 
and the Government place adequate funds at its 
disposal, | 


ENGLISH 


The Department of English has been so orga- 
nised that it may not only impart instruction in 
English from the literary and linguistic points of 
view but it has also to encourage independent study, 
investigation and research among our students and 
the ‘teachers. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 


The Department of Comparative Philology is 
now a growing Department and the introduction of 
Indian Languages as a subject for the M.A. Exami- 
nation has created a new and added interest in works 
on Comparative Philology. The close connection 
between studies in Comparative Philology and the 
higher language studies of Sanskrit, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Pali and Indian. languages generally cannot be 
over-estimated. This department has been gradual- 
ly forming itself into a school of modern 
Indian Philology and studies and research in 
this department are opening up a new 
chapter in the history of India and her neighbouring 
countries. 


FINE ARTS 


Valuable work has also been done in ‘the 
section of Fine Arts. ‘The Professors of this De- 
partment have made their renowned contributions 
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to India’s past and present from the point of view 
of art and culture. 


MATHEMATICS 


It is not necessary to emphasise the import- 
ance of higher studies in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics and indeed some of the great men in the his- 
tory of India, and particularly of Bengal, in various 
professions of life, had their training and 
education in Higher Mathematics. The scholar- 
ship in Mathematics of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee is 
well-known. There are many others who have had 
training in Mathematics, and Mathematics 1s a greaz 
intellectual and mental discipline and forms the 
basis and supporting framework for every branch 
of Science. 


SANSKRIT 


The Department of Sanskrit has not merely tc 
study the ancient treasure-house of Sanskrit 
language and literature but has also to deal with 
the various cultural phases of India’s history 
and such work has to be co-ordinated witt 
studies in Tibetan and Chinese. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Department of Philosophy has to carry on 
both teaching and research in the multiple systems 
of Indian Philosophy, the philosophy of the Hast 
and the West, the Aryan and the Semitic, the evo- 
lution of philosophical and cultural thought and its 
analysis. In a country like India, with its 
variety of cultures and religions, it is hoped that a 
time will come when under the influence of this De- 
partment a new synthesis in the.fundamental unity 
of religioris will be evolved. 
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PALI 


The Department of Pali is not merely occupied 
with the study of a language but also of a great 
phase of Eastern civilisation which is essentially 
Indo-Aryan in character, outlook and appeal. Pali 
as a Department of teaching and research has been 
created with a view to centralising the study of 
various aspects of Buddhism and its influence 
on the cultural history of India and the East. 


ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CULTURE , 


The systematised study of Ancient Indian His- 
tory and Culture was first organised in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta and the first courses of study were 
prepared at a time when there was very little done 
in this field. To-day it embraces the general 
history of Vedic and Epic India, its geo- 
graphy, epigraphy, numismatics and fine aris, 
iconography, social and constitutional history, 
ethnology, studies in Vedic, Epic and Puranic 
religions, of Buddhism and Jainism, and an- 
cient India’s mathematics, astronomy and 
anthropology. With a view to helping the study 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture a Museum 
and Fine Arts Gallery has been arranged, associated 
with the name of the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, 
whose breadth of vision and far-sighted wisdom 
were responsible for the inauguration of this as well 
as of other Post-Graduate Departments. The dis- 
tinguished archaeologist Sir Leonard Wooley, who 
has been making a special study of the Museums 
and Archaeological works in India, has highly ap- 
preciated the pioneer work already done in this 
Museum. Excavations are now being undertaken in 
several places in Bengal which will open up a new 
ehapter in the history of this province. 
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HISTORY 


The Department of History has three main divi- 
sions of work, vtz., pre-historic India, mediaeval 
India and modern India, and this Department Las 
not merely to study History in its ordinary concep- 
tion but also to carry on investigations into the dif- 
ferent cultural phases of political, social, economic 
and constitutional history. Subjects such as these 
cannot be studied unless there is an adequate num- 
ber of scholars working on different phases of India’s ` 
history and I am particularly anxious that this 
Department may soon take up a survey of 
the economic, social and cultural history of 
mediaeval India. 


OUR GREAT HERITAGE 


History of India is a great heritage to each 
and every one of us. We have to be proud of 
our history and our past, and studies in the 
history of our India must supply the back- 
ground of the essential unity of all the differ- 
ent peoples inhabiting this vast country. Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and  Jainas, 
Bengalees, Marhattas, and Punjabis must all be 
proud of the history of India and we have to 
introduce a new vision in our history which will 
make the Hindus and Muslims realise that to-cay 
they belong essentially to the culture of India as a 
whole. It is only the study of History that can 
supply the necessary inspiration and baek- 
ground, rich both in quality and in quantity. 
The Hindu must as much feel pride in the 
history of Muslim India ‘as the Mushm 
. must feel in the history of Hindu India. That 
is where the fundamental unity of political India 
lies and the Indologist and the Islamic historian of 
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the future must so work that we can all genuinely 
feel pride in the fact that we all belong to India and 
to India alone. It is from this point of view that 
historical studies are to be organised in future. A 
vast amount of material is now lying about 
especially concerning the period of Islamic 
history in India. The administration and political 
systems of the Mughals and the Pathans, their in- 
fluehce on social, economic and political life, their 
contributions to the development of this country are 
matters to be still studied, explored and investigated. 
Indian history is our priceless heritage and 
the map of India has to be re-read and re-written. 


INTEREST IN INDIA 


The student must, imperceptibly receive 
vivid impressions of other ages, races and 
cultures, and in him must slowly awaken a sym- 
pathy with the past which is the essential foundation 
of the historical sense. We have to arouse 
in him that interest’ in India, with its insti- 
tutions, its social and political developments. He 
has to familiarise himself with the dynasties and 
races, the upheavals of society, and movements of 
men and minds, apart from the sequence of dates 
and events. mo 

The child and. the student have to be 
slowly trained to become members of the 
Indian community and citizens of the In- 
dian Empire. The student at the end of 
his career must feel a genuine interest in the distant 
past and in the successive stages through which 
this fascinating past has brought in the present. 


Our FASCINATING PAST 


Giants of men have left their impress on Indian 
history such as will not easily perish or wither away. 
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From these imperishable imprints, much of which 
has not yet been investigated, the student must be- 
helped to draw his inspiration and delight, to love 
his countrymen, and to think well of those who 
have been the builders of Indian History. India 
has never lived a life of isolation and at successive 
stages has come into contact with other countries, 
races and cultures. - It is not merely the imagina- 
tion of the Poet when he says : 


“cee ae taea Staaten 
See] AAA ial 
gaat CCS ee chiA] VTS 
AIC Vey ala | 
any Bley, EA Bares, 
aay afew, bt — 
aie Bawa Mot NA 
QF HE Ve AN | 
Afer aif AAE ate, 
CAL] VCS ATT ita Gratz, 
face wate fava, Raa AA, 
aca al fara, 
Qe BILSA E-N 
ERCIS, I” 


‘“ Nobody knows at whose call came over so 


many streams of humanity. They came, nobody 
knows from where, in an irresistible stream and 
lost themselves in the sea. Here the Aryans, the 
non-Aryans, the Dravidians, the Chinese, the 
Sakas, the Hunas, the Pathans, the Mughals— 
all merged themselves in one body. The West has 
to-day opened tts gates, presents are being brought 
from there by everyone. There will be giving and 
taking, reconciliation and union, and there will be 
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no going back, on the shores of the vast sea of 
Indian humanity.’ l 


ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


The Department of Economics and Commerce 
is a growing department and though much has 
been done in studying the problems of banking and 
currency, of taxation and fiscal policy, of theories of 
profits and incomes, of population and migration, 
‘a very. large. amount of work still remains 
to be done, especially those dealing with 
problems connected with the economics of 
rural Bengal. The problem of food supply and 
indebtedness, the influence of rainfall and climate, 
housing problems in industrial areas as well as 
in the rural regions of Bengal, the effect of moderni- 
zation on agricultural occupations and openings, in- 
cidents of rents and cess, problems of finance and 
revenue, wages and prices, distribution and 
marketing of products, incidence of local, 
provincial and imperial taxation, credit organisa- 
tions and credit problems, family budgets apart from 
high imperial questions like those of tariff, ex- 
change, currency or railway rates have to be studied 
in the interest of the millions of this province. 


CHEMISTRY 


In the Department of Pure Chemistry very 
valuable work has been done of national and interna- 
tional importance. Work in this Department has 
been so varied that it is very difficult to summarise 
. it but its main corttribution has been the chemical, 
structural and crystallographic study of elements 
and materials and compounds, study of analytical 
chemistry, isolation and study of the constitution 
of natural products and their synthesis and various 
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other cognate matters relating to natural products 
and chemical compounds. Constituent elements of 
Indian economic products have been carefully in- 
vestigated and their reactions studied. Industrial 
applications of these are also being explored. 


ZOOLOGY 


In the Department of Zoology special attention 
is now being ‘paid to the problems of economic in- 
terest and very valuable work has been done in the 
direction of research in insects and pests in cereals, 
the study of fish life, collection of valuable speci- 
mens of zoological importance. 
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PHYSIcs 


The Department of Physics was started in the | 
year 1916. The starting of the Department was 
rendered possible through the munificence of Sir 
‘Taraknath Palit, Sir Rashbehary Ghose and of 
Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira. 


Since the inception of the Department, ` two 
of the Professors were elected Fellows of the Royal 
Society, which is considered the highest scientific 
distinction in the world, and the first Palit Profes- 
sor was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1929 on his 
great discovery of the phenomenon known as. Raman 
Effect. 


The, second Palit Professor has made perma- 
nent contributions to the theories of Magnetism. 

_ The present Palit Professor of Physics is known 
to the world of Physics as the discoverer of the law 
of Thermal Ionization which, in the words of Prof. 
Sommerfeld, has given a second birth to the science 
of Astrophysics, and in recognition of which he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1927. 
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The present Ghose Professor of Physics was 
the first to start the study of the Ionosphere in 
India. He is the discoverer of the C and D layers 
of the Ionosphere. 


The Khaira Professor of Physics is well-known 
for his contributions to the study of X-rays and 
Electron Diffraction. 


. When the Department was started in 1916, it 
was assumed that the housing in the present build- 
ings would only be temporary. The present build- 
ings, where the Department is housed, were design- 
ed originally only for Chemistry and for Biological 
Sciences. The idea was that the housing would 
only be temporary, as a modern physical laboratory 
requires special design. 


It is very necessary that a station should be 
built outside the city limits of Calcutta for such ex- 
periments and observations on the Ionosphere, Cos- 
mic Rays, Meteorology as cannot be carried out in 
the city owing to electrical disturbances, vibration 
of the ground, etc. For many experiments, such as 
measurement of Polarisation and direction of inci- 
dence of Wireless waves, investigations on Weather 
(Meteorology) and on Cosmic Rays, etc., *t 1s neces- 
sary that experiments should be carried on in a space 
which is free from electrical and vibrational distur- 
bances which are inevitable within a city area. 


The Department has not so far carried out any 
Industrial Research. A new building is urgently 
needed so designed that industrial research on Wire- 
less, Refrigeration, Fruit Preservation and many 
other matters of national importance can be carried 
out. Work on the texture of soils, on the consti- 
tution of Jute and other fibres and-on testing of 
materials can be undertaken if there is more space 
and funds. 
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APPLIED PHYSICS 


Intended to impart a sound theoretical and 
practical training in the elements of Electrical 
Engineering to those that have attained the B.Sc. 
Honours standard in Physics, the present course 
of study in Applied Physics covers a wide range 
of subjects. . 

Some of the students trained in this section 
have started the manufacture of Transformers on 
a commercial scale and within the last five years 
have been able to supply Transformers at com- 
petitive prices to the different electric companies 
and industrial concerns. Another student of this 
Department has started manufacturing Talkie 
Machines and Public Address Systems and supplied 
these instruments to many places. 

Repairs of small and large size motors from 
many public institutions, the fans and motors of 
the University Offices and other University Depart- 
ments are now being repaired in the Laboratory. 

Many colleges are now regularly being supplied 
with instruments designed and manufactured in 
our laboratory at a cost practically one-third of 
the imported ones. Even some of the recognised 
instrument dealers are regularly placing orders not 
only for repair work but also for the instruments 
designed in our Laboratory. 

In the Standardisation and Measurement Sec- 
tion the aim is to have a Central Laboratory where 
it would be possible to standardise the diverse types 
of measuring instruments used for industrial, 
domestic and other purposes. For this we had to 
secure our main standards from makers recom- 
mended by the different Standardising Institutions 
of the world, e.g., Nationat Physical Laboratory of 
England, France, Germany andthe United States 
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of America. The collection in this Department is 
so far unique in India but for want of space the 
work essentially needed for national services can- 
not now be fully taken up. 

It is well known that several million Clinical 
Thermometers are being used every day in this vast 
country of ours but every physician who is guided 
by the records of those thermometers is aware of 
the uncertainties recorded by them. About ten 
years ago the National Physical Laboratory of 
England opened a section for standardising clinical 
thermometers and last year if was reported that 
they had to undertake the standardisation of 
100,000 thermometers. That work can very well 
be taken up in our Laboratory if space permits 
the setting up of a section especially for the 
purpose. 

The Communication Section is the latest addi- 
tion to this Department, being started only in 1935, 
and teaches Communication Engineering in its 
different aspects. It has secured an endowment 
amounting to Rs. 25,000 from the bequest of the 
late Mukbram Kanodia. 

The Photometry, Electro-thermic and Electro- 
chemical Section comprises standard equipments 
suited to the appraisal of the luminosities of various 
types of electric and. gas lamps as well as apparatus 
to determine the heating power of town gas or 
any type of producer gas. » 

The Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
took advantage of this section about five years 
ago to ascertain the comparative merits of gas 
mantles, and electric lamps for illuminating 
purposes. At present the Calcutta Corporation 
has requested this Department to determine the 
nature of illumination required for the different 
thoroughfares of our city and extensive measure- 
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ments have been taken disclosing the type of 
illumination that the Corporation has arranged 
for vehicular and pedestrian traffic. It is hoped 
that from these data the Corporation will come to 
a decision regarding the standard of illumination 
suitable for our city. 


The growth of cities and the planning of build- 
ings in cities have brought in the question of the 
“ Right of Light’ and there is a Parliamentary 
Committee engaged in investigating the minimum 
amount of light necessary in a dwelling room for 
the health of individuals. The same Committee 
has requested the Government of India to start 
investigation regarding the factor of light in 
different parts of India during different seasons of 
the year and the present Ghose Professor is a 
member of the All-India Body to investigate 
the matter. 


The demand for Indian Vegetable Oils as raw 
materials for different industries had so long been 
mainly directed to the chemical aspects, viz , suita- 
bility for soap-making or for edible purposes or for 
medicinal uses. The physical aspects of Oil have not 
been considered owing to the fact that mineral oil 
during the last 50 years has grown into such impor- 
tance in the West that there has been hardly any 
competitor to it in these fields. It is only during 
the last War that it was discovered that, as a lubri- 
cant, mineral oil is unsuitable for certain classes of 
machines, e.g., the Aero-Engines, and here castor 
oil was found to be the right material. A judicious 
mixture of mineral and vegetable oils has been 
found to be very effective even for Automobiles 
and for other purposes. The temperate climate 
of the West happens not to be suitable for the 
growth of oil-producing seeds, but for our country 
there is a wealth of vegetable oils whose properties 
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require a thorough investigation for their different 
uses. 


Our Spectroscopic Laboratory is one of the 
finest in the East and considerable investigations 
have been carried on in the spectrum of molecules 
in gaseous, liquid and solid states. In the course 
of investigation in our Laboratory, molecules of 
compounds unknown to chemists have been 
found. The presence of a compound of phosphorus 
and nitrogen was first detected in our Laboratory. 


Spectroscopic investigation happens to be the 
only means for detecting the presence of mineral 
substances in very minute quantities, and much 
work has been done in the West to ascertain the 
importance of materials in minute quantities affect- 
ing the growth of vegetables. It may not be out of 
place to mention here that our Laboratory has been 
requisitioned by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of Burma to investigate the cause of 
and to suggest the remedy for a peculiar behaviour 
of some paddy crops. It was found in Burma 
that in certain tracts the crops grew up to a 
certain stage and then wilted down. ‘The agricul- 
tural experts were unable to detect any insect 
pest or deficiency in chemical composition in the 
soils. Spectroscopic examination of the ashes 
of the paddy in the healthy as well as in the 
unhealthy plants and the different soils in which 
they grow are now going on. It is too early 
to predict anything very definite but investi- 
gations so far go to show that in the unhealthy 
soils there is an absence of vanadium, a rare 
metal, in very .minute quantities. The infor- 
mation has been communicated and the result 
of the next crop, when a very dilute solution of 
vanadium salt would be introduced into the fields 
as a remedy, is now being awaited with interest. 
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Hlectro-chemical researches have been recently 
taken up in our Research Laboratory mainly with a 
view to designing appliances suitable for industrial 
purposes. In fact, according to the suggestions 
of Professor Sir P. ©. Ray, the design and con- 
struction of a suitable component for the prepara- 
tion of chlorine and caustic soda and common 
salt have been undertaken and one of our students 
is now working on a plant of semi-factory scale 
in the Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works, 
Ltd., where practically all the components have 
been of Indian origin and Indian manufacture. 


Investigations on Indian Textiles have been 
taken up for about a year to make a study of the 
fundamental composition of Indian Textile 
‘materials, e.g., Jute and Bengal Silk. The 
artificial fertilizers derived out of atmospheric 
fixation of nitrogen have produced a revolution as 
manurial addition to soils in different parts of 
the world and such manures if economically 
produced would serve to solve a very great problem 
for Bengal. ‘This work can also be taken up 
in our Laboratory if funds are available. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


The Physical Chemistry Laboratory was opened 
in September, 1915. 


The main lines of research carried out in the 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory or by persons 
trained here deal with several branches of colloid 
science, electro-chemistry, soil science, thixotrophy 
and certain problems bearing on serological and 
bio-chemical subjects. 

The study of colloids in India was first intro- 
duced in this University and.gradually a school 
of colloid chemistry and of soil science has been 
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built up, and persons trained in this Laboratory 
have made many important contributions to our 
knowledge of the subject. These are referred to 
in the various text-books dealing with colloids, 
electro-chemistry, physiology and serology, and 
the fundamental importance of most of these are 
now well recognised by leading authorities in 
Europe and America. 

Our men must be so trained as to promote 
the teaching of and research in technological 
and industrial establishments covering a wide 
range cf industrial and technological subjecis, 
such as metallurgical processes, alkali and 
chemical industries, alloys, tanning, glass industry, 
dyeing, serology, etc. But the equipments of the 
Laboratories and their planning require to be 
overhauled in order to bring them in line with 
those of similar institutions abroad and also in 
order to enable the Department to contribute to the 
development of scientific knowledge and to the 
solution of technical problems of importance to 
industries. 


GEOLOGY: 


Post-Graduate teaching in Geology was taken 
over by the University in 1917. But the Univer- 
sity has not yet been able to establish its own Geo- 
logical Laboratory, and Post-Graduate teaching, 
both theoretical aud practical, has to be carried on 
in the Geology Department of the Presidency 
College. 

Intensive study of various questions (é.g., soil, 
earthquake, different economic minerals, etc.), 
which are of extreme importance theoretically and 
economically, cannot be undertaken for want of 
an adequate staff and laboratory equipment, 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology asa partof the curriculum of 
Post-Graduate studies was first introduced in the 
University of Calcutta in 1918. At that time it 
was only a subsidiary subject. It was raised to the 
status of an independent subject in 1920, and a 
separate Department of Anthropology was created, 
but it was only from 1925 that adequate provisions 
could be made for this newly created Department . 

This Department has from the commencement 
made arrangements for teaching as well as research 
work in the different branches, viz., Physical 
Anthropology, Prehistoric Archeeology and Cultural 
Anthropology. 

The Department has gradually acquired a re- 
presentative collection of specimens and casts (of 
skulls, bones and fossils). The Anthropometric 
Laboratory is also equipped with the most up-to- 
- date instruments. 

_ Arrangements have also been made for special 
facilities for collaboration, in research work, with 
other Departments of the University, such as the 
Students’ Welfare Department and the Bio-chemis- 
try Department. . 

The work done is not only of academic but of 
practical interest. The researches carried out on 
growth, vital capacity and constitutional types of 
Bengali boys will assuredly be of considerable help 
in any programme of national welfare work. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The Psychological Laboratory of the University 
of Calcutta was started in 1916, Provision was 
made for a Professorship of Psychology in 1930 
but the Chair remained vacant for eight years. 
Only last month the Professorship .was filled 
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up. The University has recently included Psycho- 
logy in the list of subjects for study in the 
Intermediate course and has permitted candidates 
for the Arts Degree examination to take it up as 
one of the subjects of their study. 

‘The Department is frequently consulted by 
the Borstal School, the Juvenile Offenders’ Court, 
the Society for the Protection of Children in 
India, the Refuge, the Bodhana and similar other 
institutions. On one occasion suspected thieves 
were sent by the Police for being psycho- 
logically tested and on another occasion a big 
commercial firm had its products appraised in 
this Laboratory. 


The Department has been engaged for some time 
-pastin devising and standardizing mental tests 
in the Bengali language for local use. A Research 
Scholar has been appointed by the University for 
this purpose. About 2,000 school students have 
been examined already. Some time back psycho- 
logical observations were made by the Department 
in the Steel and Iron Factory at Jamshedpur and 
in the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works at Manicktola. The suggestions offered 
were appreciated by the authorities concerned and 
were accepted. 


MAGNITUDE oF WORK 


To carry on this vast magnitude of work in the 
whole circle of mental and moral, philosophical 
and historical sciences, and the ever-growing 
groups of physical and natural sciences in 
all the variety of their branches we have 
to depend at present on 12 Professors, 49 
Lecturers, 2 Assistant Lecturers and 61 teachers 
outside the grade,.in the Arts Section and 18 
Professors, 27 Lecturers, 17 Assistant Lecturers 
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ànd 18 teachers outside the grade in the- Science 
Section which includes Applied Mathematics. In 
addition services of 22 Honorary Lecturers in the 
Arts Department and 36 Honorary Lecturers in 
the Science Department are requisitioned from 
various colleges and other institutions. On the 
basis of the actuals of 1937-38 we have roughly 
to spend about twelve and a half lakhs of rupees 
annually for the purpose of teaching and research. 
The fees from students fetch an income of roughly 
one lakh and seventy thousand rupees, while receipts 
under various endowments come to about one lakh 
and ninety thousand rupees. The balance of nearly 
nine lakhs and a half has to be met from the 
General Funds of the University. The Science 
Department specially requires immediate ex- 
pansion and a planned laboratory with residential 
accommodation for students near by is an 
urgent necessity of this Department. We have 
certainly established very strong claims upon 
the munificence of our wealthy and educated 
countrymen and of Government for substantial 
help so that we may draw new furrows and 
plant the Great Hereafter in the Now. 


Our NEEDS 


We have now no Senate Hall adequate to 
hold the Convocation. Our record rooms are 
terribly congested. The Library with its 170,000 
volumes of books is daily growing and immediately 
requires expansion. Our laboratories and buildings 
are scattered all over the town. Teaching classes 
cannot be extended. Rooms are not available for 
all the branches of higher studies and research, 
A new planning is, therefore, immediately required 
for adequate habitation of all our requirements. s ` 
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Tt is, as I have said, near about 20 years that 
teaching and research in the Post-Graduate 
Department were first begun in this University. 
It took some years before the Departments 
could be properly organised. To-day the different 
Post-Graduate Departments have received a definite 
shape. We may now look up to the future not 
only in the highest academic interests of the 
University but from the point of view of their 
importance to the future welfare and development 
of this province. 

The work in the Post-Graduate Department 
requires highly specialised training, instruction 
and teaching. It involves long and careful 
laboratory research and application and demonstra- 
tion of the many data and theories. Scientific, 
objective and statistical studies are constantly 
needed. Nobody will accept to-day that the 
University is merely to teach theories and not 
to train to the application of these theories, 
that we should confine our work merely to study 
and analysis, to teaching the mere basic principles, 
with no corresponding touch. with the funda- 
mental economic and industrial needs of. the 
country. Critics generally with an abundance 
of their only gift for ridicule and irony are 
impatient of what-:they call our expansion but 
are generally blind to the achievements and gifts 
of the University: they are alike deaf to the 
call of the future. They do not realise the past 
achievements of this University, nor even get a 
grasp of the implications of teaching and research in 
the University for the industrial and cultural develop- 
ment of the people. 

But those who are able to appraise facts and 
lessons of history in their proper perspective will 
admit that this University has not only been the 
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pioneer, but most forward -in advancing. the- 
cultural needs of the people. The whole struc- 
ture of our national life and thought has been 
profoundly affected by the University. It has- 
extended the bounds of human knowledge and 
it has made the people value and appreciate 
the arts, literature and science. It has given 
leaders of men in the different political, econo- 
mic, social, industrial and scientific activities of 
the people. Revolutionary changes are distinctly 
visible in the structure and organisation of society. 
Are we to remain content with pioneer work and 
add no superstructure—are we not to provide for 
greater facilities for more knowledge, and are we 
not to create opportunities for further studies and 
research ? 


But such work requires considerable outlay 
of money and no University in the world 
has the power of taxation. The sources 
of its Income, apart from the income limited 
to fees and other miscellaneous receipts, must 
necessarily depend upon State grants, generous 
endowments and contributions from the people. 
If the country has to be benefited from work 
within the University, it can legitimately expect 
money from the State as well as from private 
persons for all necessary expansion and proper 
maintenance. If industries have benefited in the 
past from studies and research in the Univer- 
sity, getting them profits and dividends, one 
can reasonably expect funds from these industrial 
concerns to carry on further work. Can the 
best of the Universities, the bes} of scholars, the. 
best of teachers, the best of curricula do anything 
if there is not enough laboratory space and if 
research grant is not adequate. We are sadly in 
need to-day of expansion of all our activities and 
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particularly of more accommodation and- proper 
laboratory arrangements and equipments. People 
outside often do not realise the amount of space 
and the nature of surroundings that are needed for 
training and rescarch in specialised arts and 
sciences. And all stimulation and efforts towards 
. improvement and expansion depend on funds. 
History records the most important fact that 
whenever nations diminish their interest and 
support of Universities they soon degenerate into 
second-rate nations, backward in every phase of life. 


' To FIRMS AND INDUSTRIALISTS 


My special appeal is particularly directed to those 
notable frms and industrialists of this province 
who have not only the ability to pay but also have 
the ability to appoint a large number of our trained 
scientific men and scholars under them for research 
in specialised work, and I trust that they will 
realise that this is a supreme question of national 
importance. If they fail, the responsibility 
of the future will not- lie at the door of the 
University. In this connection may I pointedly 
bring to the notice of all concerned the necessity. 
of providing greater opportunities of employ- 
ment and avocation for ‘our highly educated and 
trained youngmen to which their training, culture 
‘and academic attainments fully entitle them. 
Unless Bengal is developed industrially, unless 
there are opportunities for our trained men 
to be employed in many different branches of 
industry, commerce and business, it is futile 
to expect that this province will be able to make 
any great headway in the progressive’ develop- 

ment of India. 

The average number of M.Sc.’s is only about 
100 annually in the different branches. Their 
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training has been of the highest possible order. 
They have yet their life before them. In a pro- 
vince with a population like that of Bengal, is it 
too much to expect that they should be easily. 
absorbed in the different industrial and scientific 
fields ? 


Let us take the case of the great firms of 
chemists and druggists, of engineering and con- 
struction, of steel and iron, of textiles and jute, of 
coal and manganese, of colour and prints. Could 
we not expect that a little sum out of their 
profits may be utilised. for carrying on re- 
search in their lines ?—Cannot some of our 
Graduates and Masters of Science be specially 
employed to find out the possibilities of develop- 
ing their industries ? This is the line along 
which we can expact the province to help 
employment, but, instead, if we find that these 
firms and factories are doing nothing more 
than merely employing these graduates as clerks 
or at best as finished artisans, they are not national 
assets but mere profit-earning machines, use- 
less for the province as a whole except to the 
extent that they employ a certain number of 
intellectual wage-earners as labourers. 


Pay oF TEACHERS 


Tt is also undoubtedly true that while every 
other service in this province is fairly well-paid, 
the educational services in general are not paid 
adequately. If teachers of Secondary schools are 
paid nothing better than Rs. 35, Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 
for their entire teaching work, if work in colleges. 
has to be done by men who have to spend 
their entire life and career on Rs. 75 or Rs. 100, 
if our University work in the bulk has to be 
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carried on by men who are paid Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 300 only, and even less, it is only natural that 


the best of brains will generally try to go in for 
other and more alluring occupations of life. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Oftentimes education is criticised for creating 
thé educated unemployed. But it is always 
forgotten that the real reason does not lie with 
the University or with our educational institutions 
but if is due to the fact that our province is 
not in a state of balance between industry and 
agriculture. There is not much development 
of business, trade, industry and commerce amongst 
our own people. Judged by the standard of 
education in broadening the outlook, strengthening 
the character and fitting up the youngmen for 
the varied avocations of life, there is no doubt 
that our educated youths, if given opportunities, 
will do their best, but it 1s exactly these opportun- 
ities that they do not get. For this lack of oppor- 
tunities the University is not in any way respon- 
sible. Itis generally forgotten that the unemploy- 
ment problem is primarily an economic problem 
and the duty is the duty of the State and the 
people. ° 


IsLAMIC STUDIES 


In connection with the higher Post-Graduate 
studies we are gradually realising the necessity of 
properly organising Islamic Studies within the 
University. That cannot be done merely by the 
study of the Arabic and the Persian languages, 
The University of Calcutta is situated in a province 
where the Muslims form more than half of the 
total population and it is only an inevitable 
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consequence of higher education that Muslims 
should keenly feel the necessity of fuller scope 
for their intellectual and academic activities 
within the University. While a Muslim student 
to-day may be well-grounded in general and 
scientific subjects, he has little or no opportunity 
of acquainting himself with the culture of Islam, 
_ its traditions, its place in history and its signif- 
cance in the texture of Indian life. It 1s eminently 
desirable that, under the guidance of the University, 
Muslim students should be so educated that, 
whilst being fully imbued with the modern spirit 
and animated by progressive and scientific 
ideas, they may also know the creative thoughts 
in Islam, without in any way forgetting that 
they belong to Bengal and to India, The 
work of the University should be arranged and 
organised in such a manner that it may harmonise 
the cultural trends of all of its constituents, aiming 
ultimately at an intellectual unity of the whole. 
Work within the University should be so 
planned that there may be a critical study of all 
the cultural streams of Indian life. In the 
highest interests of education in this province, 
Muslims and Hindus should both co-operate, one 
considerately respectful of the other's convictions, 
always ready to preserve their individual cultural 
traditions within the wider framework of the 
University’s corporate life. 


It has been a blunder in the past to assume 
that a Muslim student has his sole interest in 
taking up higher language studies in Arabic and 
Persian. For him there is also an empire of 
knowledge, vast in extent and variety, suiting 
his special aptitude, requiring years of devoted 
study and research, for its full expression. The 
Muslim in India. has also a fascinating heritage 
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of achievements. But the work done so far 
along this line has been meagre. It is in 


this perspective that the unmistakable signs of an 


intellectual ferment in the Muslim community 
should be utilised for India as a whole. - The 
highest interests of education; the ultimate welfare 
of-this province, urgently call for a programme 
of work in the University which would fill up this 
undoubted gap and the matter is now engaging 
the serious consideration of the University. That 
will truly bring in a spirit of harmony and 
concord and will remove antagonism, hostility 
and conflict. Diversities of races, cultures and 
religions will then be harmonised into one 
national outlook for India. But this requires 
adequate and additional funds, and I hope the 
attention of the Government and the people will 
_ be especially directed towards this problem. 


Pauciry oF MUSLIMS In SCIENCE CLASSES 


There is another problem which I should 
refer to in this connection. It is the paucity of 
Muslims in the Science Classes. There are at 
present only three Muslim students in the 
Sth-year Science Classes out of a total of 156 and 3 
out of 121 in the 6th-year Science Classes ; while 
the average of annual passes in Intermediate 
Science during the last six years has not exceeded 
100, and the number of B.Sc’s has been Jess than 
20. This is a serious matter and early attention 
of all concerned should be directed towards this. 


OUR ACTIVITIES DURING THE Past YEAR 


It is not possible even to make hurried 
references to our activities during the past year. 
It wilt be necessary to go through the annual 
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report of the Syndicate for a fuller and more 
comprehensive study. of all our activities. 

The organisation of the Teachers’ Training 
course was one of the most important works done 
and, as I have said before, these courses were 
attended by 870 students, mostly teachers of 
schools. Definite steps have now been taken for 
the institution of a course of Agricultural education 
and provision has been made for an agricultural 
farm. Momentous changes have been made in the 
Regulations of the University, and Board of 
Accounts and Budget Committees have been 
replaced by the University Finance Committee and 
Post-Graduate Finance Committee. 

Syllabuses and courses of studies have been revis- 
ed in many subjects while Honours courses have been 
instituted in Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu in the B.A. 
Examination and Assamese has been introduced as 
a Second language in the B.A. Pass course. 

The M.B. regulations have been revised and 
. Degree courses in Metallurgy and Architecture 
have been newly provided. 

A new Press building is being constructed and 
land is being acquired for the extension of the 
Science Laboratories. 

Valuable works have been done in the Students’ 
Welfare Department concerning the Health and 
Physique of the students. 

The adoption of a syllabus for Military Studies 
has opened up new possibilities for the students. 
The question has to be pursued further so that a 
Bengali student may have full practical and theore- 
tical training in Military Studies. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


_ During the year under review the activities of 
the Appointments and Information Board attract- 
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ed greater attention from the business community. 
When the Board started its work, there were only 
10 business houses who agreed to co-operate with 
it, but by the end of the year the total number 
was 99. I must publicly acknowledge the most 
cordial co-operation that we have received from 
the big commercial and industrial firms of Calcutia 
and specially of the European community, in 
requisitioning the services of the Appointments 
Board and in their employing a good number of 
our graduates. 


To THE GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


So long I have been speaking of the activities 
of the University during the last year. Now it is 
my pleasant duty, in conclusion, to address a few 
words to you, Graduates of the University. After 
all, this function of the Convocation is held year 
by year in your honour and though we, Vice- 
Chancellors, by established convention, take this 
opportunity of reviewing the work done in the 
past and expressing our ideas about the work to be 
done in the future, it is you who stand closest to 
our minds. To-day you have received formally 
your Degrees, and after years of study your lives 
have been crowned ‘with academic success. You 
are now to go out intd the world with its infinite 
torms of enterprises, and face the grim struggle 
with the realities of existence. In that supreme 
battle of life always strive to do better, 
to know more and to do your best. Retain the 
highest principles of idealism that you have learnt 
in the University and never allow yourselves to go 
into stagnation. Play your part nobly in the 
task of reconstruction of our national life. In 
the new synthesis of life Bengal expects her youths 
to do their best. Never be false to your ideals 
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and always turn back to your Alma Mater with 
devotion and attachment. Always try to strike 
out your own line of thought without servile and 
uncritical borrowing of the views of others. 
Evaluate, appraise and assess by your own judg- 
ment. Examine all questions on intrinsic merit 
and never hesitate to give out your honest con- 
victions as what you hold to be true. In a contro- 
versy always try to understand the view-points 
of others and do not pass any judgment without 
consideration of the conflicting claims and views. 
Do not attribute motives to your opponents who 
might have as honest convictions as yours. And 
above all let us have supreme faith in our traditions 
and in our past. Let us all remain essentially an 
eastern and an Indian nation. Let us not aban- 
don the priceless treasures of our own cultures. 
The parting message .of your University is: Be 
worthy of your Degrees and keep the map of this 
province and this country before you throughout 
your life and career.” 


* Delivered on 11th March 1939, 
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BROTHER PROFESSORS, My FELLOW WORKERS, 


I do not give expression to idle words of convention when T tell 
you, how grateful T am for the kind invitation which you have extended 
to me to preside over your deliberations today. Daulatpur is not un- 
e known to me. I have, in the course of my administrative duties in 
the University of Calcutta, made myself familiar with the joys and 
sorrows of this wonderful institution here. J remember with pride and 
gratitude that this institution which symbolises the dreams of an almost 
fading past, was built on deep bogs and shallow tanks, washing away 
the last mortal remains of pomp and power, of jealously and hatred, of 
envy and malice, by the bold initiative and the devoted self-sacrifice of 
one man. He has carved for himself an abiding corner in the educa- 
tional system of the province. He started life as a very poor boy, and 
felt to the marrow of his bones, the pangs of poverty, the hunger for 
knowledge. He stands today, as a beacon-light in the midst of 
surrounding darkness. He is my beloved friend, Brojo Lal Chakravarti. 
Standing here on the banks of the eternal river Bhairab or floating down 
the stream of its turbid waters, I have often had a vista of the ingenuity 
of man and the triumph of science. I have often wondered whether 
this river does not represent an eternal longing and ambition, whether 
in the course of its flow, while washing away the feet of the god Dadhi- 
bamana, the patron deity of this institution, it does not pay its humble 
tribute to our glorious days that are no more, to our traditions of the 
past, to our great religion which has, through centuries of suffering and 
sorrow, of revolutions—political, economic, social—have survived the 


aggressive lust of conquests and the certain, lapse of empires. 


* Delivered at the Conference of All Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association, 
on 8th April 1939, at Daulatpur. 
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Standing here in your midst I fee] heavily laden with the burden 
af responsibility. May I first of all, pay my homage to those 
ilustrious educationists who guided your deliberations ? Principal 
Giris Chandra Bose and Principal Jnan Ranjan Banerjea, two 
cf your Presidents, are no longer in the midst of the living. Both 
cf them dedicated their lives to the cause of education in this province. 


Both of them were at the helm till God was pleased to take them away 


‘rom our midst. The one typified in his person the abiding faith, , 


the eternal hope, the never-faltering charity of a devout Christian ; . 


she other personified the spirit of scientific research and criticism, as 
also the glorious heritage of a pious Hindu. To them Bengal owes an 
-ndelible debt of gratitude. On their memorials the simple epitaph of 
De Toccueville in the famous garden at Tuillieres'in Paris might be 
written: ‘‘They were as great as men could be, minus all their vices.”’ 
Principal Satis Chandra Chatterjee who has also gone to the realms of 
the unknown needs no words of repetition from me. He was the life 
and soul of your organisation. In Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray you ob- 
tained a good friend, a devoted philosopher, an unerring guide. Where 
is that educationist, where is that philanthropist, where is that scientist 
in Bengal to-day whois held in such deep and affectionate esteem 
not merely by numerous students but by millions and millions of 
his admiring countrymen and countrywomen ? That frail figure has 
given his utmost all to his alma mater and to his country. In Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, ydu obtained the services of a true seer, the 
most digrified and the most efficient ambassador of his race. In Sir 
Chandra Sekhar Venkata Raman you harnessed to your cause a gigantic 
scientific instrument. No one regrets more than I do the departure 
of Sir C. V. Raman from Bengal—the land of his greatness—the 
the land where his genius blossomed forth. In Principal W. 8. Urquhart 
you got a President, pre-eminently practical, ever loyal to his college, 


a philosopher not simply looking beyond the realms of the unknown 
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but one who frequently came down from his flights of fancy and 
imagination to solid earth. Dr. Urquhart now enjoys his veleiro) 
rest amidst the Caledonian hills—wild and grand, as a child of Nature. 
In Professor Hemendra Kumar Sen you obtained a President, ever- 
anxious to expound the principles of mechanical and chemical combina- 
tion. Calcutta remembers his exploits for the advancement of the 
bounds of chemical knowledge, for his great efforts to solve the almost 
insoluble problems of unemployment. In Professor Jaygopal Banerjea 
° you saw the reflection in a limpid mirror, of deep knowledge and vast 
experience. He is a born teacher always living far away from the madd- 
ing crowd’s ignoble strife. He enjoys today his well-deserved holiday. 
In Principal Rabindra Narayan Ghose you appreciated genuine scholar- 
ship, great administrative efficiency. You must have admired him as | 
have often admired him—a true Nature’s gentleman. ‘Che closing years 
of his life have indeed been shadowed and saddened by the irreparable 
loss of those whom men and women in all ages and climes have held 
dearest. Undaunted by calamities, with tragic, philosophic calmness 
there stands Principal Ghose at the rudder, in all his pristine amiability 
and greatness. In Dr. Syama- Prosad Mookerjee you secured the 
devoted services of the most dynamic personality in Bengal today. 
The heir to the unfulfilled renown, the genius and the greatness of 
bis great father, Dr. Mookerjee will, in years to come, I am 
sure, be regarded as one of the makers of modern Bengal. His 
soul is like a star—but it does not dwelf yapart. His is a voice which 
sounds like the voice of the sea. In Principal Kamakhya Charan Nag 
you heard the deep music of old. As I was reading his address the 
other day, I saw indeed the visions of Nawmnisaranya of bygone days. 
He is indeed a rishi in Naimisaranya which has no local habitation— 
which has no name. My broken and humble whispers of prayer go to 
' Him on high for the grant of years of prosperity and joy to all your 


past Presidents who are still amongst us. 
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Comrades and fellow workers—we ate indeed living through 
siirring times. As teachers of the youth of our country, your respon- 
sibilities have all along been great. They are greater than ever before 
today. It has often been said that education is the policy of a nation 
kut not its politics. Unfortunately, circumstanced as we are today, 
is seems a3 though we have cut ourselves adrift from the old moorings, 
end are voyaging through shoals and shallows to an unchartered ocean. 
Last year your President rejoiced, “that after more than hunderd 
years’ struggle the nation now seems to have recovered its soul.” ` 
' We have been experiencing ’’ he said, “ the advent of the Nation’s 
new era under the influence of which the apparently dried up body- 
politic has begun to send forth new shoots— an undoubted mark of 
life.” Doubting Thomases, gasping Quiniilians, jesting Pilates, 
prancing Attilas, are attempting here as elsewhere to ride rough-shod ` 
over the ordinary concepts of brotherhood and sisterhood. To them . 
they are but unnatural fruits of bastard parenthood. Here as else- 
where we find rupture with the past, broadcast ideas about domination 
and subordination, glorification of narrowness, the installation of force. 
If one was a medieval divine in a Christian world, he would have 
doubted not merely the existence of this soul, but he would 
have turned his nose at this peculiarly nauseating conception of 
nationhood. Almost hundred years have rolled by since the transfer 
of India from the control of the Company to the Crown, but the 
memories of the battle of Plastey about two hundred years ago now 
seem to have risen like the classical sphinx from out of the ashes of 
degradation, contumely and humiliation. We shall not be permitted to 
forget in Bengal, the events centuries old, hallowed by the remem- 
brance of men. The difficulties of education in this chaotic confusion of 
ideas and in this conflict of ideals amidst the wreckage of memories are 
indead staggering. What part will the professoriate of our colleges and 


University play in this great drama which misses altogether the thbree- 
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fold unities of life ? Will they figbt for their cherished ideals or will 
they sit idle? Will they strive for better understanding, will they make 
their most notable and abiding contributions towards the goalof a 
common life, or will they part asunder, or will they in self-contempla- 
tion freeze themselves into inactivity and be regarded merely as 
automatons and drones of society ? Will they act as eagles towards 
their eaglets, or will they merely tender the apologies of professors 
apostrophised by Stephen Jueacock ? $ 

Fellow teachers—the achievements of your association are great. 
How I wish they were greater still ! I know full well tbe difficulties 
and the obstacles in your way. Your relations with the Calcutta Uni- 
versity—your alma mater and my alma mater require precision, defini- 
tion, regulation. You live under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and yet your voices are heard like muffled drums within its in- 
ner council, The Senate of the Calcutta University under the Act of 
Incorporation as well as under the amending Act of 1904 is yet 
predominently a body where the principle of nomination fora term of 
five years rules. The great body of-what are characterised as private 
and un-aided colleges in Bengal, finds no representation on the Senate 
with one single exception of recent years. Colleges affiliated to the 
University who might by a touch of the magic wand of the State 
either in form of a Charter or Statute be at once converted into Uni- 
versities, with thousands of students and numerous professors on its 
rolls, receive no statutory recognition fq purposes of representation 
on the Governing Bodies of the University. Regulations framed 
pursuant to the very limited powers granted to the University by the 
Act of 1904 have permitted the addition of just a few teachers from 
the affiliated colleges to the Boards of Studies in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science. This Act of a bureaucratic government is an act of 
deliberate omission due to an uncontealed “desire for suppression of 


the spread of education. The people of Bengal are not responsible 
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for it. Yet the only solution of this problem, namely legislative 
adjustment in the present clamour of victorious communalism is 
risky and ruinous. Representation on the Governing Bodies of 
Universities is now being claimed on the basis of population. This 
is regarded as “f due share ” in the administration of a seat of culture, 
Attempts are now sedulously being made to base education not upon 
culture but upon long-exploded ,ideas of religion harnessed to a re- 
actionary form of politics. Efforts are being made to superimpose 
an alien form of culture, divorced from the ideal, upon a culture which ° 
has grown during hundreds of years of glorious struggles. 
Attempts are now being made towards conversion of culture to a 
faith not of universal but of sectarian persuasion. Even the history of ~ 
India after the lapse of centuries, is being attempted to be re-written 
from a peculiarly propagandist point of view. History, which in every 
country in the world is supposed to enshrine within its womb eternal 
and elemental truths, has been the victim of unscrupulous publicity. 
The theory of fiduciary relationsbip is now being attempted to be 
replaced by pristine virginity, by unalloyed innocence and by what are 
called irrevocable and irresistible truths. How I wish that education 
were freed from this obnoxious atmosphere of poison gas! How I 
wish that education in Bengal were freed from dogmas, from cloister 
pale, or from outbursts of frenzied prophecy ! The one relying upon 
the doctrine of patria potestas of a narrow, exclusive, tyrannical 
paternalism and the other dra ing its continued and continuous inspi- 
ration from pontifical authority is as reprehensible as the other. The 
one creates senile servility, the other fosters selfish separatism. The 
one feeds on a peculiar conception of academic utility, the other draws 
its sustenance from religious narrowness. Comrades and fellow- 
workers: are you strong enough to resist the aggressive tendencies—the 
alluring attractions of both ? I realise fully well your difficulties. You 


are an organisation with a will of your own, but yours is an organisa- 
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tion which is tolerated, not respected or feared. The story of, years of 
patient waiting, for what you call the ‘‘ College Code,” the tale of its 
partial working are eloquent commentaries on the inefficient execution 
: of this will due to absence of sanctions. I notice you have not included ` 
colleges in the professional faculties of Medicine, Law and Engineering 
' within the orbit of your influence. I know Government colleges are 
‘outside your axis. Our so-called popular and national Government dis- 


ecourages even trade-unions of the approved type. They tremble in 


pious anger and in holy grief if culture either standardizes or organises 
| itself. We must therefore all pursue a common ideal.’ That ideal must 
_ necessarily be the eradication of illiteracy. We must all be actuated 
| by devotion to duty. We must all be guided by the highest and the 


‘ noblest ideals of patriotism—patriotism which knows no geographical, 


nor racial, nor religious, nor cultural limits or boundaries. We must 


, always look forward to the only sanction that counts even in an impera- 
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tive school of thought—the sanction of intelligent, well-informed 
critical public opinion. Remember please, as Disraeli remembered, | 
that the worst form of slavery lives not in the ‘under-ground penns of 
Rome, nor in the far-flung virgin plantations in the wilds of America, 
nor amongst the golden sands and the palmy wine of Africa; but in 
the nurseries of your own children and of your children’s children. 
Are your relations with the Government of the day friendly. and 
cordial ? May I give you a few figures so that you may assess the 
value of your existence and integrity ? Erom the Report on Public 
Instruction in Bengal for the year 1935-86 you will find that colleges 
in Bengal have been divided into three broad divisions : (1) Gov- 
ernment, (2) Aided,and (8) Un-aided. The number of pupils on the rolls © 
of the six major non-denominational Government collèges was 3,208. 


In the Islamia College there were 858 students. The Sanskrit College had 


: 128 students on its rolls. The average annual cost of educating a pupil 
' in the Presidency College is Rs. 448, in the Islamia College Rs. 317, 
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m the Hooghly Mohsin College 450, in the Scottish Church College 
Rs. 168, in the St. Xavier’s College Rs. 114. In the Bangabasi College, 
ity College, Ripon College, Asutosh College and Vidyasagar 
Sollege, which practically receive no subvention from the State, the 
xverage annual cost of educating a pupil is Rs, 118, Rs. 106, Rs. 69, 
Rs. 104 and Rs. 90 respectively. On what basis is this differential 
treatment made? Comparisons are always odious. I shall not, 
therefore, devote my attention to a comparison of the respective results 
of Government, Aided and Unaided colleges at the different U niversity. 
examinations or in the life thereafter. The cost of educating a student 
in the Medical College, Calcutta, is Rs. 646 a year; out of this 
amount Rs. 448 comes from public funds. The cost of educating a 
student in the Carmichael Medical College is Rs. 244 a year; out of 
this sum Rs. 20 only comes from the public exchequer. The cost of 
educating a pupil in the David Hare Training College is Rs. 669 a 
year, in the Dacca Training College Rs. 766 a year, and in the Dow Hill 
Training College, intended mainly for Anglo-Indians, the cost comes up 
to Rs. 1,091 a year. Do these costly students render greater services 
to themselves or to the country, or even to their own community ? 
In recent years, due to the operation of the Government of India Act, 
19385, and the so-called Communal Award, considerable additions have 
been made to the expenditure on Mubammadan education. 

The following chart showing the progress of Mahomedans in 
education as compared with Hindus given by the Director of Public 
Instruction is interesting. India under the new dispensation, 
stands divided into two sectors~Muhammadan and Non-Muhammadan. 

This year the Bengal Legislature has granted the Supply of 
1,53,56,000 rupees on account of ‘ Education General,’ and sum of 
11,47,000 rupees on account of Education for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. Of this amount roughly about Rs. 40,00,000 will be spent on 
Higher Education, including Education in the Professional Faculties. 











| Number of oË GEE 
À pupils on thej Number of Hindi and Muhammadan we $ Aa 
Class of Institutions. | rolls on 31st | pupils on the rolls on 81st March, 1939. (4 = OS 33 
March, 1936. ; i 9 as 2 3° 
AMES J 
University Education Hindus, Muhammadans. 
Colleges (General) 
Arts Colleges 27,055 | 22,495 (21,879 boys 3,855 boys | 831 | 143 
1,16 girls) 29 (girls). 
| Colleges (Professional) | 
e 
Law are 1,950 1,625 i 301 -| 83'3 15'4 
| Medicine zee ice 1,454 1,801 (boys) 72 (boys) | 90°2 4'9 
l 15 (girls) - 0 (girls) 
| Engineering ,, ... 268 212 48 79° | 17°9 
| Teaching ,, ... 248 103 (boys) 60 (boys) | 54'S 24°6 
33 (girls) I (girl) 
| Commerce ,, «| 1169 |” 1,091 57 933 | £9 
i Total for Professional = 
Celleges ste os oa we 852 | 11 
' Total for Colleges ... sai E se 83'5| 18° 





The number of Post-Graduate students in Arts, Science and Liaw in 1938-39 is distributed 
as follows : l 


| i ; Total No. No. of Muhammadan students. 
Bth-year 836 63 . 

| Arts 
6th-year ae i 422 81 

5th-year bss 156 3 

, Science 

' 6th-year ee yar” 3 

Law i — 498 i 81 


| 
| Rs, 12,40,000 goes to the two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 
| Government Colleges for men and women consume roughly about 


| is. 16,50,000. The grant to non-Government colleges for men and 


| women stands at the almost static figure of Rs. 7,95,000. Of this 


| amount Rs. 1,50,000 will go as Capital Grant to St. Xavier's College ; 


| Rs. 1,25,000 to Burdwan Raj College ; Rs. 67,500 as Capital Grant to 
| Karatia College, Mymensingh, Rs. 6,830 more to it for the improve- 
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‘nent of the hostel accommodation of that college ; Rs. 50,000 goes as 
Capital Grant to the City College, Calcutta ; Rs. 29,660 to the 
Brojomohan College, Barisal, for the construction of two Muslim 
hostels ; the Bagerhat College has managed to secure a Capital Grant 
of Rs. 10,000. I notice that the Daulatpur Hindu Academy has 
obtained grant of Rs. 1,847 for the construction of a room for 
-holding Arabic and Persian classes. The Government has, this year 
made considerable provision for the grant of stipends and scholarships 
both here and abroad. Such scholarships and stipends will, however, 
be allotted mainly on the basis that 60 per cent. will go to the 
Muhammadan community, 20 per cent. to the members of what have 
been described as “‘ Scheduled Castes’’ by the Government of India 
Act, 1985, and 20 per cent. “to others.” These ‘‘ others ’’ will 
Include the 83°5 per cent. of the Hindu students reading in our 
affiliated institutions. These special grants have been attempted to be 
justified on the grounds of justice, equity and good consceince. The 
future, however, is bleak and black for the vast bulk of the professoriate, 
specially in aided and un-aided colleges in Bengal. We may, therefore, 
have to appeal in a strident voice to the people of Bengal for 
liberal and generous contributions to ‘the cause of collegiate 
education in this province. Such appeals may be chilled by the 
creation of a Secondary Board of Education for Bengal. The story of 
the reform of Secondary Education in Bengal ever since the year 1912 
has indeed been a sordid story. It has been told so often that I do 
not desire to give a historical survey, nor do I propose to analyse or 
speculate on the motives of the framers of numerous bills for the 
so-called reform of Secondary Education. In one word, the Bureaucracy 
was frightened at the spread of Secondary Education. They desire to 
sacrifice 750 High Schools.in Bengal, not in receipt of a single penny 
from the coffers of the State, on the altar of efficiency. The present 


Government of Bengal desire to coniro} Secondary Education not 
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simply for the advancement of the educational facilities of an educa- 


. tionally backward community installed in power but for the purpose 


of consolidating what they regard as the cultural integrity of the 


predominant community. The establishment of the Board of 


Secondary Education in Bengal under such auspices will vitally affect 


` not only the goal of Secondary Education, not only the ideal of Cul- 


ture in this province, but the Private Colleges in Bengal who eke out 
a miserable existence from outof the fee-income of their students. 
How can, under ‘these circumstances, a member of the professoriate 
expect a respectable living wage ? How can he under these 
circumstances discharge the primary function of improving the mind 


and morals, the health and habits of the students under his charge ? 


' Public opinion in Bengal may, in the near future, have to decide 


whether or not it will follow the Canadian model of two systems of 


education based upon two different races, two different languages, two 


different faiths. It may have to decide whether education should be 


divorced wholly and absolutely from State control or whether the ~ 


_ advanced educational community should altogether refuse subvention 


' from the State, if that community is attempted to be confined, tircum- 


esribed and pilloried. 

Brother delegates and friends, I have taxed your patience long. 
I do not think 1 have made any solid contribution either to your stock 
of knowledge or to the unveiling of the dife destiny which awaits us, 
or to the solution of the urgent problems of bread and butter amongst 


you, or to the advancement of the ideal which you must hold so dear, 


' or tothe betterment of the physical, mental or moral conditions of the 


vast mass of student population under your affectionate control. My 


only justification is that I have felt deeply for you and the student 


' community of Bengal and that lke you I have dreamt dreams of the 


future greatness of our beloved mofherland. ` The question before us 


to-day is, shall we live or shall we die ? Shall we be able to 
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adjust our ideas about culture and humanity to the ever-changing needs 
af society, or shall we remain stagnant, immobile, untouched by the | 
stormy tendencies of the age ? The question before us is: Will Bengal, 
sur beloved motherland, rise through our efforts to the height that 
centuries of sacrifice, struggle, devotion, have accorded to her, or shall ^ 
she become the Niobe of Nations—childless and throneless in her voice-- 
less woe ? . Shall our voices become drowned in the roar of self-interest, 
of separatism of exclusive rigidity and of hide-bound conservatism, 
or shall our voices trail away like Narcissus of old, or shall our voices 
gather strain and strength and volume and will roar like the roar of the E 
ocean ? Will time ever write wrinkles on the azure brows of the little 
ones under our charge, or will they in peace, in solemnity, in gaiety 
flutter like angels before the temple of our dear motherland ? Give 
weight, give strength to my feeble voice and Jet us exclaim: We shall 


ive—we shall be free—we shall-make our country great ! 


qq ASAT | 


